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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON CLINTON-GORE AD- 
MINISTRATION'S FOREST SERVICE 
ROADLESS AREA MORATORIUM 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on For- 
ests AND Forest Health, Committee on Resources, 
Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:09 a.m., in 
room 1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Hden 
Chenoweth [chairwoman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [presiding] The Subcommittee on Forests and 
Forest Health will come to order. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee is meeting today to hear 
testimony on the Clinton-Gore administration's Forest Service 
roadless area moratorium. I'd liketo just say that forests don't take 
time out for Washington bureaucrats. So why is the Clinton-Gore 
administration taking a timeout from sound forest health manage- 
ment practices? The administration claims that its moratorium on 
roadless area entry is a timeout on timber harvesting, but this is 
much larger than just timber harvesting. The ripple effect of the 
timeout affects the health of the national forests, the families and 
surrounding communities, who rely on the forests for their liveli- 
hoods. 

This timeout on the national forests is exceedingly harmful. 
While the country awaits the Clinton-Gore administration to get 
its act together and unchain our professionals, a wide range of 
wildlife, hunting, fishing, conservation, and recreation groups have 
expressed their concern about the administration's timeout. Under 
this moratorium everyone loses, except maybe some of the most ex- 
treme environmental groups who care little about people. 

Recreational ists have expressed their concern that they will lose 
access to the lands they hunt on. Conservationists have expressed 
their concern with the damage this poorly thought-out policy will 
have on the land. And the list of problems with this moratorium 
goes on and on. 

Why, then, is the Clinton-Gore administration moving forward 
with a policy that violates current law, has not gone through the 
NEPA process, and will do nothing to improve the forest environ- 
ment? The answer is clear: There is nothing more than a political 
motivation that prompted this decision in order to appease the 
most radical elements of a single interest group. In developing 
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their policy, they completely shut out the Congress, beyond the 
ground forest managers, and the American people. The broad-brush 
moratorium overriding the Forest Service's land management plans 
will undermine and make meaningless the agency's own procedures 
for decisionmaking, which were developed to comply with the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act, the National Environmental Policy 
Act, and many other laws. 

In a second generation of press leaks, the administration has 
tried to re-spin this story to focus on needed road repairs, and now 
they say that the maintenance backlog has doubled in the last 5 
years to over $10 billion. They recently discovered an additional 
60,000 miles of ghost roads that they didn't even know existed. One 
administration spokesperson likened the maintenance backlog to 
the crazy aunt in the basement that nobody wants to talk about. 
Well, we're willing to talk about it, but it seems like the crazy aunt 
in the administration is too busy giving press briefings. 

More recently, the Clinton-Gore administration announced its 
clean water action plan. They explained their initiative is needed 
in order to deal with the very large backlog of maintenance needs 
on existing forest roads. Under this new Clinton-Gore initiative, 
the Environmental Protection Agency will now require a Federal 
clean water permit before the Forest Service can conduct any main- 
tenance on the forest roads. 

It is patently clear to this Member that any money given to the 
Forest Service to improve forest roads will be spent on EPA per- 
mits. There is no reason for Congress to spend money to support 
another set of conflicting Federal permit requirements. The admin- 
istration must get its act together. 

We will have many, many questions for Chief Dombeck on his 
road maintenance ne^s. I hope he will have some answers, but at 
this point we are extremely sk^tical of his approach. Indeed, by 
starting the debate on road maintenance with a surprise morato- 
rium on access and by raising public concerns among those who de- 
pend upon access to the public lands for their economic well-being 
and recreational opportunities, the Forest Service has made it less, 
rather than more, likely that maintenance problems can be ad- 
dressed. 

Their approach so far is akin to starting an Olympics speed-skat- 
ing event by shooting themselves in both feet. The Clinton-Gore 
moratorium violates the two most important things that the Forest 
Service is charged to do. The first is to protect our forest resources 
and manage them in a sustainable manner, in order to pass them 
on to our next generations. The second is to make wise use of tax- 
payer funding. 

This policy, made in the back rooms of Washington, is nothing 
more than a political payoff to a core constituency. It is both bad 
for the environment and bad for the people. It is now time for Con- 
gress and the American people to stand up and put a stop to the 
Clinton-Gore administration's continual assault on environmental 
law, resource protection, and public participation. 

I now recognize M r. FI inchey for any statement he may have. M r. 
FI i nchey? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE D. HINCHEY, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEWYORK 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 
Let me say that I'm delighted to have this opportunity to partici- 
pate with you again on these important issues, and I thank you for 
your continued attention to the issues that come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Subcommittee that you head. 

Today's hearing concerns the Forest Service's proposal for an 18- 
month moratorium on road construction in some current roadless 
areas of the lands under its jurisdiction. We are not here to con- 
sider any specific legislation, but rather to hear from the Forest 
Service directly about its proposal and to hear comments rep- 
resenting some, though not all, views on that proposal. 

We should take note at the outset that the Forest Service has re- 
quested public comment on the proposal, in accord with the regu- 
latory process, and I am sure that the comments the Forest Service 
receives will represent in total an even broader range of views than 
what we may hear today. 

This issue has been debated for years on the Flouse floor, usually 
in the context of the Interior appropriations bill. As you know. 
Madam Chairman, the Democratic members of this Subcommittee 
asked last year that you hold hearings on the subject of forest 
roads policy, so we welcome this opportunity and thank you very 
much for doing so. 

The Forest Service has a responsibility to manage the lands 
under its jurisdiction in keeping with its own best judgment and 
in consideration of the interests of all the different categories of 
users of the forests, in consideration of all American taxpayers who 
are contributing to the Forest Service's budget, and ultimately, of 
all Americans, since we all have an ownership interest in the na- 
tional forests. I know that my constituents are acutely aware of 
their stake in the forests, and I'm sure the same is true of all of 
our colleagues, no matter where they may come from across the 
country. 

Road policy is an important part of that responsibility. The For- 
est Service acknowledges its inability to maintain the existing sys- 
tem. Its maintenance backlog comes currently to $10.5 billion. 
Eighty percent of the roads our people use the most— anterior and 
collector roads— are in need of repair. My question has always 
been, why we are spending money to build new roads when the 
Service can't maintain the existing ones. 

We have also had ample evidence that new logging roads con- 
tribute to environmental problems that harm people who live near 
the forests, as well as the forest themselves; that they are a factor 
in flooding, landslides, and destruction of fish and wildlife habitat. 

I 'm interested in hearing today's testimony, especially from Chief 
Dombeck. But let me offer my own brief thoughts on the proposed 
moratorium, based on what I have seen thus far. I believe it is a 
sound and a sensible plan. Its primary objective is to give the For- 
est Service time for a thorough review of its roads policy. As I have 
suggested, such a review is overdue. 

The lack of a consistent policy based on current science and em- 
pirical evidence of the consequences of road construction is a major 
problem for the environment, also a major problem for the tax- 
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payer, as well as for many forest users, and for all of us as owners 
of the national forests. We need a new road policy that will serve 
the broad public interest. These are among the issues that I hope 
will be addressed thoroughly during the Forest Service's review 
and formulation of a new policy. 

I can also appreciate the value of imposing a moratorium while 
the review goes forward. Without a moratorium, there would be a 
strong possibility that construction could take place during that pe- 
riod which would undermine, or in fact contradict, the goals of the 
new, emerging policy. A moratorium is the only way to prevent 
such actions. The moratorium should also better allow the Service 
to conduct an up-to-date inventory of its roads that would be essen- 
tial to its decommissioning plans. 

Despite my strong support for the goals of the proposal, I do 
want to raise one important concern about its specifics. I believe 
that it would be a serious mistake to exempt specific forests and 
portions of forests from the list of affected areas, as the Forest 
Service has proposed doing. I understand the rationale that these 
areas have been recently reviewed. Flowever, they were not re- 
viewed for the specific purpose of developing a road construction 
policy and were not reviewed with the specific goals of the still un- 
determined new roads policy in mind. 

Among those exempt areas, I am particularly concerned about 
two. They are the Tongass National Forest and the forest included 
in the Northwest Forest Plan. The Tongass plan would allow sig- 
nificant development of new roads in currently roadless areas that 
may not be consistent with the new policy. The Northwest Forest 
Plan was developed for the purpose of protecting specific endan- 
gered species, not for the much broader purpose of the proposed 
new policy. 

In short, I see a pressing need for a new roads policy and agree 
with the goals enunciated in the proposal. The moratorium is an 
essential instrument in the developing of a consistent new policy. 
But the new policy and the moratorium should be genuinely con- 
sistent. To achieve that, it is essential that the entire system be 
considered. The moratorium and the policy should not exempt for- 
ests that represent such a substantial share of the Forest Service's 
acreage and such a substantial share of its most critical and unique 
resources. 

Madam Chairwoman, once again, I thank you for the opportunity 
to comment in the course of this hearing, and express again my ap- 
preciation for your attention to this issue. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Flinchey, and I appreciate 
your very sincere interest in this issue, too, and your trip out to 
the West was very impressive. Thank you very much. 

Mr. FIinchey. And most enjoyable, I might add. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

I've very pleased that my col league from Idaho has joined us, and 
I'm going to go a little bit out of order and ask him if he has an 
opening statement, Mr. Crapo. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL D. CRAPO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. I appre- 
ciate the fact that although I don't sit on this Subcommittee, you've 
allowed me to sit with the Committee today. 

I just want to add my comments to yours, expressing significant 
concern about the moratorium that has been imposed. Without 
compliance with law, it does not adequately address significant for- 
est health and forest planning concerns. 

In my district in Idaho, there is a strong belief that this policy 
will simply continue and exacerbate further restrictions of access to 
the public lands that are now causing people from many different 
quarters, whether it be recreationists or conversationists or those 
who have legitimate purposes for desiring access to the public 
lands— it is appears that this is just one more, and one more major, 
effort to further restrict the public from access without justification 
in any reasonable policy. 

For those reasons, I appreciate the fact that you have held this 
hearing today. I look forward to the information that will come for- 
ward and plrage my support to work with this Committee in trying 
to resolve this very important issue. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Crapo. 

And the Chair now recognizes the senior member on this issue, 
and not necessarily senior in age, but senior in very high respect, 
Mr. Hansen. 

STATEMENT OF HON.J AMES V. HANSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Hansen. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman. I appreciate 
being with you, and I compliment you for holding this hearing 
today. 

Let me point out, as, yes, one of the old dogs around here, that's 
true 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hansen, [continuing] and having sat on this Committee for 
18 years, and having had many hearings regarding this issue. I'm 
somewhat concerned about some of the proposals by the adminis- 
tration. There's a lot of myths that seem to float around about the 
Forest Service. I really enjoy having people come in front of us, and 
having the burning in their bosom about having the forest be nice 
and clean and healthy. That's all well and good. I have a lot more 
respect for the scientists and the foresters and the people who have 
spent some ti me on the ground. 

And some of those myths really bother me. If I may say so, the 
idea that we can't thin and cut the forest is one of the things that 
kind of amazes me from time to time, because that's where we get 
a healthy forest. 

I compliment Chairman Chenoweth on the idea of keeping a 
healthy forest out there. I would suggest that every person who has 
some interest in this should really listen to the gentleman who is 
past president of Greenpeace. He gave an exceptionally fine presen- 
tation, and scientifically based, on why we should keep the forests 
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healthy. He talked of how we do it. Cut out the old growth, thin 
the forests, better for wildlife and endangered species. 

Madam Chairman, if you'll indulge me for a couple more min- 
utes, I would like to mention something about a forest that's in the 
First Congressional District of Utah that happens to be called the 
Dixie National Forest. The forest supervisor is a fellow by the 
name of Hugh Thompson. In that area, years ago when our ances- 
tors went in that area— and I have pictures of the first tintypes, 
as they're referred to, and there was nothing on those hills, a few 
scrub oak, and that was about it. And now the thing is absolutely 
beautiful, a gorgeous forest. 

Now here comes along this little thing we know as the pine bee- 
tle up there by Brianhead, a very famous area. The forest super- 
visor, Mr. Thompson, said, "I could go in there and cut out 30 acres 
of that, and the healthy trees would make it." But, no. Why, I 
asked myself, did the environmental communities want to kill the 
forest? But they go in there and file an injunction against the For- 
est Service, and so as that's adjudicated, these little rascals just 
keep eating. 

Now I just challenge anybody on this Committee, or anywhere, 
to just go into that area from Cedar City, Utah, over that gorgeous 
area over U.S. 89, where we have all the national parks and some 
of the red rock, the most beautiful area in America, and you've got 
a dead forest. You've got hundreds of thousands of acres of dead 
forest. 

Now the scientists come along and they say, well, now what's 
going to happen is we will give you 100 percent guarantee. Con- 
gressman, that you will have a fire. There's just no hope, because 
you've got this fuel load of dead forest in there. He said, now we'll 
guarantee that you'll have a bellywasher in there, and there goes 
your topsoil. 

So I ask my friends in the environmental community— don't get 
me wrong; I know the environmentalists have done us a great job 
in many instances, but I think this is a very extreme position 
they're taking on this. And I feel if we're not going to have roads, 
or we can't go in and do a little cutting a little timber, we're in 
trouble. 

And in that forest, they've pretty well stopped that. The saw- 
mills, Escalante and Kiobab, are dead, gone, and over. And now 
when we go in, guess how we do it? We do it by helicopters. Now 
I don't know if the figure's correct. Madam Chairman, but I hear 
the figure to do it with helicopters is $500 an hour, and you put 
them on flatbeds and then you've got to send them to California 
and Montana to be processed, where before we were processing 
them within 20 miles. 

And now people ask you, well, why is the cost of timber going 
up? j oe Cannon, the head of Geneva Steel, told me you can build 
a house out of steel cheaper than you can timber. 

So when we start getting into this thing of coming in here and 
saying, gee, we want a beautiful, green forest, let's use a little 
science in the idea. Let's talk about the people who have taken care 
of it for years and years, rather than do it just because we happen 
to fly over and see a green carpet there. 

Thank you for allowing me to get that off my chest. 
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[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hansen. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Schaffer. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB SCHAFFER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman. You know, 
out in my State, in Colorado, this has been just a huge issue with 
all of those who are concerned and associated with forestry in the 
State, and that's quite a lot of people in a State like Colorado. Our 
State legislature has held joint hearings between the State house 
and the State senate and invited the Forest Service to come and 
testify. 

And I'll tell you why they are concerned. One is because their 
constituents are directly affected economically, as well as on a basis 
of having access to national forests on a recreational basis as well. 
There are a number of existing contracts that are, in fact, betrayed 
by the actions of the Forest Service, which is unacceptable. 

The access to recreation, as I mentioned, is an essential element 
and part of our economy out in the West. Lots of people come to 
Colorado and to western States in general to enjoy the great out- 
doors and to have an opportunity to recreate on public lands, and 
the Forest Service land specifically, from the perspective of re- 
source management, the experts that we have in the State. I have 
yet been able to find a single one of them that sees any credibility 
in the plan put forward by the Forest Service on this moratorium 
or to explain on any logical basis what the motivation may be with 
respect to actually helping or preserving the integrity of our envi- 
ronment in the area. 

Again, the experts, the scientists, those who know the most 
about forest management are completely baffled by the actions of 
the Forest Service, and there really is more at stake here than just 
the credibility of the Forest Service. I believe that what credibility 
they have has been significantly eroded by these latest actions. But 
the health of the forest in general is of quite concern as well. 

Water is critically important in Colorado, being a headwater 
State. We're one of two States in the Union where no water flows 
in, no water that's appropriated anyway. All of our water flows out. 
Incidentally, the other one is Hawaii. So the effect of a balanced 
forest management system on water supply and water quality is of 
critical concern, even for people out on the eastern plains of the 
State who rely on sound forest management for a dependable water 
supply. 

The proposal essentially prohibits access to about 34 million 
acres of national forest lands and untold millions of acres of special 
areas to be determined by the Regional Forester. The proposal ig- 
nores the role of Congress entirely in designating wilderness areas, 
or effectively designating them as such, and undermines the crit- 
ical local input into forest planning. It just really threatens our 
local economy and the very health of our national forests. 

Madam Chairman, Dr. Charles Leaf, one of my constituents who 
is also a forester and research scientist from the Platt River Hydro- 
logic Research Center, was scheduled to testify today on the hydro- 
logic impacts of roads, timber harvesting, and wildfire. Unfortu- 
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nately, we had a big snowstorm out in Colorado this morning and 
yesterday afternoon that prevented him from appearing today. I'd 
like to summarize what Dr. Leaf would have testified today, with 
your indulgence. It's just a brief statement. 

'Today national forests are efficient producers of excellent qual- 
ity water. The key to this dependable water supply is the favorable 
balance that exists between wind, snow, trees, and sunshine. That 
balance depends upon active management of our national forests. 
The negative environmental effects of wildfire are much more se- 
vere than those from forest roads; a Trendell and Bevinger study 
in 1996 came to that conclusion. The Yellowstone demonstrated, for 
example, that water yields, while they increased by 35 percent, ac- 
tually decreased in quality because of sedimentation. 

"We've heard much about the negative side of roads and timber- 
cutting. Bad logging practices can produce hydrologic impacts simi- 
lar to those resulting from fire. However, research by the U.S. For- 
est Service has shown that proper harvesting methods and the 
careful placement of roads to minimize the number of stream cross- 
ings, soil disturbances, can greatly reduce erosion and virtually 
eliminate sediment entry into streams. For example, at the Frasier 
Experimental Forest in Colorado, removal of 35 to 40 percent of the 
forest cover in various systems of small openings resulted in 25 
percent increase in water yields, with little or no introduction of 
sediment into streams. 

"Finally, the application of today's technology and understanding, 
based on nearly 100 years of research, can allow road construction 
and timber harvesting to take place without causing significant 
negative impacts to forest health. The increased water yields asso- 
ciated with timber and watershed management in the Rocky Moun- 
tains should play a vital role in providing solutions to current envi- 
ronmental problems. With responsible timber management and 
road-building techniques, increased water yields can be produced 
without a significant decrease in water quality. 

"Studies have shown that environmentally sound patch-cutting 
and other forest -clearing methods designed to enhance stream flow 
could replenish water supplies from national forest lands without 
decreases in water quality, and increased water yields could then 
be used for municipal use, irrigation, or to augment flows for en- 
dangered species downstream." 

Madam Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Leaf's full testimony be made part of the record, and the Com- 
mittee has possession of that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leaf may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. 

And the Chair is very pleased— excuse me, Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Madam Chairman, excuse me. I have a statement 
here from Mr. Vento. He may not be able to make it, and I'd ask 
unanimous consent that his statement may be entered into the 
record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of M r. Vento follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. Bruce F. Vento, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Minnesota 

I am pleased to make a positive statement today in support of the Forest Service's 
responsible new proposal on National Forest roadless areas. This is a moderate, rea- 
sonable proposal, and I commend Forest Service Chief Dombeck for his hard work. 

I want to make one thing very clear: I support logging as a multiple use of our 
National Forests. I chaired the Subcommittee on Parks and Public Lands for a num- 
ber of years. If I had been opposed to logging on special public lands, I would have 
done something about it. So let's get that on table right away. 

There are 373,000 miles of roads in our National Forests. That's more than the 
interstate highway system. The current backlog for maintenance of existing roads 
in National Forests is $10 billion and growing. According to the Forest Service, due 
to these funding limitations, only around 40 percent of these roads are fully main- 
tained to acceptable safety or environmental standards. Clearly, we have a problem 
that is growing larger and larger each year. Receipts are down and the cost of forest 
programs is up. Past practices and remediation was inadequate when the annual 
sales and harvest were much higher. 

Something has to give. Chief Mike Dombeck and the Forest Service are taking 
a bold, but reasonable step. They decided to take an 18 month time-out on building 
more roads in roadless areas. Following this 18 month moratorium, the Forest Serv- 
ice will submit for public comment a final proposal that will most likely change cur- 
rent regulations on road construction in roadless areas. This new effort will provide 
an affordable policy path that matches sustainability and balance. This will cause 
some hardship, but when a problem is spinning out of control it's best to try and 
get a handle upon it before you completely lose the forest. 

It is important to clarify what the proposal is as we discuss and debate it. It will 
account for areas inventoried in forest plans that are usually 5,000 acres or more, 
areas over 1,000 acres contiguous to roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more, roadless 
areas over 1,000 acres that are contiguous to Congressionally designated wilderness 
or Wild and Scenic Rivers, and, finally, roadless areas, regardless of size, that a re- 
gional forester determines has unique ecological or social values. That accounts for 
roughly 33 million acres of the National Forest System, about 9 million of which 
are considered suitable for timber harvest. Incidentally, this has everything to do 
with forest health, watershed restoration, replanting and maintenance aspects. For- 
est health can't degenerate into just an excuse to make up for a sustainable yield 
number that doesn't match industry demands through so called salvage. 

The Forest Service notably exempted two important areas from this moratorium, 
theTongass National Forest and so called "Option Mine" National Forests. In a per- 
fect world, perhaps, Mr. Dombeck could have included these areas in the morato- 
rium. And I suppose he still could. But I respect the Forest Services rationale for 
not including these areas. We in Congress at least should understand the long-term 
planning and appeals processes that is envisioned. By this process, it is likely that 
the final policy that the Forest Service adopts after the 18 month moratorium, will 
apply to all National Forests. While I respect the concerns of some members of the 
environmental community about this aspect of the plan, I do not think these con- 
cerns should hinder us from achieving the progress this proposal represents. 

J ust consider the goals of this plan. First, the Forest Service wants fewer and 
more environmentally sound roads built. Second, they aim for the decommissioning 
of unused or ecologically harmful roads. And finally, th^ want the roads that are 
most heavily used by the public to be safer and more efficient. I have observed the 
Forest Service for many years. The positive potential that this proposal represents 
should not be underestimated. This proposal is a big step forward in our effort to 
professionally improve the management of our National Forests so that we are serv- 
ing the people based on the resource and sustainability of the forest— within the 
budget and within the land use laws. 

I don't deny that this will have an effect on the timber industry. The Forest Serv- 
ice itself notes that we'll see a reduction of as much as 275 million board feet in 
the volume of timber it will offer for sale. But we do a lot for the timber industry 
already. The purchaser road credit program alone eats up tens of millions of dollars 
that we could be using for recreation, research or conservation. Hopefully, in addi- 
tion to this important roadless area reform policy, we can close the books on that 
wasteful, irresponsible program for good later this year. Then we'll have made some 
real progress toward protecting the natural legacy of our children for future genera- 
tions. 

So I thank Forest Service Chief Dombeck for bringing this responsible proposal 
to us. I offer my support and advice to you as this process continues. And I thank 
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the chairwoman for holding this important hearing. I imagine that this is the first 
of many discussions we'll have on this topic. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Peterson follows:] 

Statement of Hon. J ohn E. Peterson, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Pennsylvania 

Chairman Chenoweth, I am pleased to have the opportunity to participate in this 
important hearing this morning, and I appreciate your strong leadership on this 
issue and forestry matters in general. 

With so many questions left unanswered by the Forest Service's proposal to halt 
all road activity on national forests for 18 months, I look forward to hearing their 
testimony. Hopefully, they will be able to offer up an explanation of what I believe 
is a mix-guided and ill-advised proposal. 

The impact on land within the Allegheny National Forest, which is located in my 
Congressional District, is unknown at this point. Any impact— via a moratorium 
designation— would be decided by the Regional Forester on a case-by-case basis. 
Given this uncertainty, it leaves the lives and livelihoods of people living in sur- 
rounding communities hanging in the balance. Nationally, the estimated job loss re- 
sulting from this moratorium is 12,000 jobs with an estimated loss of timber rang- 
ing between 200 and 700 million board feet in Fiscal Year 1998. This comes on top 
of a proposed reduction in the President's Budget Request for the national timber 
sale program for Fiscal Year 1999. 

By all indications, the road moratorium appears to be a backdoor approach to 
halting timber sales on our national forests— defying the principle of multiple use. 
What the public is led to believe by national environmental organizations about the 
state of our national forests is dramatically different than what is actually taking 
place. It is important to note that not once in the history of the timber sale program 
has the allowable sale quantity been exceeded. Further, there has been a 60 percent 
reduction in timber harvesting over the past ten years with timber currently grow- 
ing three times faster than what is actually being harvested. Clearly, we are inching 
towards a regretful and ill-advised policy of "no-cut" on our public lands. 

The road moratorium raises other flags as well, including: the affect on forest 
management practices and subsequently forest health; the role of national forest 
plans in the development of these new r^ulations; the future of the timber sale pro- 
gram; and avenues for public comment and involvement. 

Mrs. Chairman, I look forward to hearing the testimony of the Forest Service so 
that I can provide overdue answers to such questions lingering in the minds of my 
constituents and colleagues alike. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair now is very pleased to recognize 
two colleagues who are here with us. We'll be having more col- 
leagues arrive for testimony, and we'll work them in as we can, but 
I didn't want to delay any more. And so the Chair now recognizes 
Wally Merger, the gentleman from California. Mr. Merger? 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALLY MERGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Merger. Madam Chair, members of the Subcommittee, I 
thank you very much for the opportunity to speak today regarding 
the United States Forest Service proposed moratorium for road- 
building in roadless areas on our national forests. 

I am greatly disappointed that the Clinton-Gore administration 
would be willing to sacrifice the health of our national forest sys- 
tem to advance what would appear to be an extreme environ- 
mentalist agenda which could lead to no forest thinning on Federal 
lands. Our forests need the option of building roads as an integral 
tool in allowing access to restore forest health. Mistorically, our na- 
tional forests were filled with stands of large trees. The forest 
floors were less dense and were often naturally thinned by fires 
that would clean out dense underbrush and would leave the big 
trees to grow bigger. Mowever, because of decades of aggressive fire 
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suppression in the West and modern, hands-off management prac- 
tices like those advocated by the moratorium, these forests have 
been allowed to grow out of hand, creating an almost overwhelming 
threat of fire. 

The question is not if we will have a fire, but when our forests 
will burn and how much will be destroyed. According to Forest 
Service's own estimates, approximately 40 million acres of forest 
lands are at a high risk of catastrophic fire. The cause of this fire 
threat is an unnatural accumulation of vegetation and small trees 
on western forest floors. 

The U.S. Forest Service estimates forests are 82 percent denser 
than in 1928. Dense undergrowth, combined with increasing taller 
layers of intermediate trees, has turned western forests into deadly 
fire timebombs. Under proper conditions, fire quickly climbs up 
dense tree growth like a ladder until it tops out at the uppermost 
or crown level of the forest and races out of control as a cata- 
strophic fire. Because of its high speed and intense heat, a crown 
fire has the capability of leaving an almost sterile environment in 
its wake, with almost no vegetation, wildlife, or habitat left behind. 
We must then ask ourselves, what habitat do we have left if every- 
thing in the forest burns? 

Additionally, this moratorium has the potential of limiting access 
to our national forests. Fires know no boundaries. Without ade- 
quate access, it is more difficult and more dangerous for fire- 
fighters to battle out-of-control fires. It is appalling that this ac- 
cess, which can be so vital to the preservation of life and property, 
would be unnecessarily limited. According to fire personnel in my 
northern California district, the best and most effective way to 
fight fires is through a direct ground attack. When there are no 
roads, our fire crews cannot gain ground access to fires. Officials 
are then left with secondary options of combined air attacks that 
are increasingly more expensive, less effective, and extremely more 
dangerous for the firefighters who have to parachute into wild 
country. Sudden shifts in wind can wreak havoc on air attacks and 
can threaten the lives of unsupported firefighters. An adequate 
road system, on the other hand, allows ground crews quick access 
and allows a more steady support system for fire personnel. 

I'd like to encourage the Forest Service to proactively implement 
plans to restore forests to their historic, healthy conditions. I nstead 
of pursuing management options that close down dialog, the Forest 
Service should pursue programs like the Quincy Library Group so- 
lution that includes local communities and promotes active solu- 
tions to restore forests to healthier, more fire-resilient conditions. 
These goals are not achieved under the road moratorium proposed 
by the Clinton-Gore administration. If anything, the moratorium 
makes matters worse by once again polarizing the issue and by ex- 
cluding key parties from the dialog. 

In closing. Madam Chair, the Forest Service should reconsider its 
proposal to place a moratorium on road-building on all roadless 
areas of our national forests. The proposal does nothing to promote 
forest health. As a matter of fact, there is a strong argument that, 
because of past forest practices, doing nothing can seriously further 
damage forest health. 
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Again, thank you for allowing me to speak on this crucially im- 
portant forest issue. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Merger follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Wally Merger, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of California 

Madame Chairman, Members of the subcommittee, thank you for this opportunity 
to speak today regarding the United States Forest Service's proposed moratorium 
for road buiiding on roadiess areas on our nationai forests. 

I am disappointed that the Ciinton/Gore administration wouid be wiiiing to sac- 
rifice the heaith of our nationai forest system to advance an extreme environ- 
mentaiist agenda which couid iead to no harvest on Federai iands. Our forests need 
the option of buiiding roads as an integrai tooi in aiiowing access to restore forest 
heaith. Historicaiiy, our nationai forests werefiiied with stands of iarge trees. The 
forest fioors were iess dense and were often naturaiiy thinned out by fires that 
wouid dean out dense underbrush and wouid ieave the big trees to grow bigger. 
However, because of decades of aggressive fire suppression and modern hands-off 
management practices iike those advocated by the moratorium, these forests have 
been aiiowed to grow out of hand creating an aimost overwheiming threat of fire. 
The question isn't if we wiii have a fire, but when our forests wiii burn and how 
much wiii be destroyed. 

According to the forest service's own estimates approximateiy 40 miiiion acres of 
forest iands are at a high risk for catastrophic fire. The cause of this fire threat is 
an unnaturai accumuiation of vegetation and smaii trees on western forest fioors. 
The U.S. Forest Service estimates forests are 82 percent denser than in 1928. Dense 
undergrowth, combined with increasingiy taiier iayers of intermediate trees has 
turned western forests into deadiy time bombs. Under proper conditions, firequickiy 
dimbs up dense tree growth iike a iadder untii it tops out at the uppemmost, or 
crown, ievel of the forest and races out of control as a catastrophic fire. Because of 
its high speed and intense heat, a "crown fire" has the capability of leaving an al- 
most sterile environment in its wake with almost no vegetation, wildlife, or habitat 
left behind. We must then ask ourselves, "what habitat do we have left if everything 
in the forest burns?" 

Additionally, this moratorium has the potential of limiting access to our national 
forests. Fires know no boundaries. Without adequate access it is more difficult and 
more dangerous for fire fighters to battle out-of-control fires. It is appalling that this 
access, which can be so vital to the preservation of life and property, would be un- 
necessarily limited. According to fire personnel in my district, the best and most ef- 
fective way to fight fires is through a direct ground attack. When there are no roads 
our fire crews cannot gain ground access to fires. Officials are then left with sec- 
ondary options of combined air attacks that are increasingly more expensive, less 
effective extremely more dangerous for firefighters who have to parachute into wild 
country. Sudden shifts in wind can wreak havoc on air attacks and can threaten 
the lives of unsupported firefighters. An adequate roads system, on the other hand, 
allows ground crews quick access and allows a more steady support system for fire 
personnel. 

I would like to encourage the Forest Service to proactively implement plans to re- 
store forests to their historic, healthy conditions. Instead of pursuing management 
options that close down dialogue, the Forest Service should pursue programs like 
the Quincy Library Group solution that includes local communities and promotes ac- 
tive solutions to restore forests to healthier, more fire resilient conditions. These 
goals are not achieved under the road moratorium proposed by the Clinton/Gore ad- 
ministration. If anything, the moratorium makes matters worse by, once again, po- 
larizing the issue and by excluding key parties from the dialogue. 

In closing, Madame Chairman, the Forest Service should reconsider its proposal 
to place a moratorium on road building on all roadless areas of our national forests. 
The proposal does nothing to promote forest health. As a matter of fact, there is 
a strong argument that doing nothing can seriously damage forest health. Again, 
thank you for allowing me to speak on this important forest issue. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Merger, I want to thank you for your fine 
testimony, and I know that you have a markup in another com- 
mittee right now, but as soon as you're finished with markup, we'd 
love to have you come back and join us on the panel. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you very much. Madam Chair and members. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

And now the Chair recognizes Congress' only professionally cer- 
tified forester, Representative Charles Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES H. TAYLOR, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Taylor of North Carolina. Madam Chairman, if we were 
testifying this year about a medical 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Can you pull your microphone up closer? 

Mr. Taylor of North Carolina. Thank you. 

If we were testifying before a health committee about medicine, 
we would be expected to have doctors and scientists with the best 
technology in health before us. And yet, when we talk about for- 
estry, which is a profession with 100 years of outstanding history 
in our best universities and professionals who practice in the public 
as well as with our experimental stations for both the State and 
the Federal forests, we throw all that out the window. We do not 
have a professional forester as our Chief Forester now. We haven't 
had in the last two times. We are in the process of driving profes- 
sional foresters out of the Forest Service and replacing them with 
environmentalists, whatever that is and whatever they know. 

In fact, environmentalism, as practiced here in Washington, 
brings forth hundreds of millions of dollars, scaring the people of 
this country, and that then is transferred to politicians that vote 
the "right way." That's what environmentalism has become in 
Washington. 

Now there are a lot of conservationists throughout the country- 
in my district, in yours, and all around the country— that are con- 
cern^ about real conservation and real environmental questions. 
You will not find them in Washington, however. 

For instance, if we wanted to work with cutting down the num- 
ber of roads: in my district we went after three companies that 
could bring in high-line loggers. That way, we could harvest timber 
in hard-to-get places without any roads at all. The environmental- 
ists attack^ those sales just as they did others. Consequently, all 
those men left the business and we have no high-line logging avail- 
able in our district, primarily through the excesses of environ- 
mentalists, those that we mentioned, here in Washington. 

We put together some months ago an emergency timber salvage 
bill. Testimony showed that it was necessary. It was passed by this 
Congress, and after a long fight, the administration agreed to sign 
it, but then sued against it just as quickly, breaking their word as 
soon as they had signed the bill. But it went forward for almost 2 
years. 

It was attacked over and over again— seven votes in this Con- 
gress, as well as ranting and raving all around the country, with 
the purpose to prove that it might be used to cut a tree that would 
not be a salvage; that is, timber unaffected by insects or disease 
or fire. After all those challenges, the Forest Service itself and 
other reports showed that there was no abuse of the salvage bill. 
And while we were challenging that meager piece of legislation, we 
lost tens of millions of trees to fires and insects. If you had real 
environmentalists, you would have found people concerned about 
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these lost trees, rather than looking for one single healthy tree 
logged improperly under the salvage legislation. 

Last year we put together— and many of you were helpful in put- 
ting that group together— a science-based survey. I chaired a panel 
of scientists in March 1996 to develop an analysis of forest health 
conditions in the United States and the options and consequences 
of addressing those conditions. We've just finished a peer review of 
this report by some of the most outstanding scientists across the 
country. While there were certain critical opinions about the report, 
none of them criticized the report for its accuracy or its science. 
And that report, presented to this Congress last year, pointed out— 
and it's been before several committees— the need for real science 
in managing our national forests. I am sorry to say that science is 
not being carried out by the Forest Service, nor by those who pro- 
test every cut of trees. 

You know, if this was a sincere effort to analyze the road situa- 
tion, you would be analyzing roads within the national parks or 
within the wilderness areas or other areas where timber cutting is 
not allowed, but administered by the Forest Service in wilderness 
especially. But we're only attacking areas where timber might be 
cut. This is primarily a challenge by the so-called environmental- 
ists against any timber cutting in the United States and not a gen- 
uine question about forest roads. 

Madam Chairman, I'd be happy to answer questions, and I ap- 
preciate the work that you're doing in holding this hearing today. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Taylor of North Carolina fol- 
lows:] 

Statement of Hon. Charles H. Taylor, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of North Carolina 

Madame Chairman, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify before 
this Subcommittee and to address the issue of the health of our national forests. 

This is an issue to which a great deal of attention has been devoted recently, 
given the U.S. Forest Service's announcement on J anuary 28th that it plans to im- 
plement an 18-month moratorium on the construction of new forest roads in the cur- 
rent roadless areas of our national forests. The Forest Service has indicated that 
the purpose behind this moratorium is to provide a "time out" on new construction 
while it evaluates the present system of forest road construction activities. Because 
the Forest Service failed completely to involve Congress in this decision-making 
process, however, it has barreled forward with an approach that is neither economi- 
cally wise nor scientifically sound. 

The Forest Service estimates that the moratorium will reduce the Federal timber 
sale program offering by 100 to 275 million board feet in fiscal year 1998. The 
American Forest and Paper Association estimates that the real impact of the mora- 
torium may be a loss of more than 1 billion board feet, or one-third of the entire 
Federal timber sale program. The Service is quoted in the Federal Register: "Al- 
though the actual amounts are very difficult to estimate, this reduction in timber 
volume offered could lead to corresponding reductions in employment and in pay- 
ments to the states." 63 Fed. Reg. 4353 (1998). The Forest Service has certainly 
mastered the art of understatement, if not the science of forest management. Ac- 
cording to the Service's own statistics, 15.8 direct industry jobs are created for every 
1,000 board feet of timber harvested; by decreasing the timber yield offered for sale 
by hundreds of millions of board feet, the moratorium's potentially disastrous eco- 
nomic effect becomes obvious. In Western North Carolina alone, 150,000 to 160,000 
acres of roadless forest areas will be affected by this moratorium, and three timber 
sales amounting to approximately 3 million board feet, which were ready to proceed 
this year, will have to be postponed or significantly altered. 

There has already occurred a steady decrease in the amount of timber harvested 
within last few years. This moratorium will only result in further reductions in Fed- 
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eral revenues from timber sales, thereby requiring budgetary adjustments: a signifi- 
cant reduction in, or loss of, payments to rural counties whose school systems rely 
upon timber receipt payments; higher costs for construction materials, leading to 
higher home prices; and, the loss of thousands of jobs within the timber industry 
and those commercial areas which depend upon it. 

I am equally troubled by the implicit policy embodied in the Forest Service's mor- 
atorium, a policy that places wishful environmentalism above sound scientific ap- 
proaches. The overwhelming need for proper forest management is widely recog- 
nized, even, at times, by members of this Administration. Kathleen McGinty, Chair 
of the Council on Environmental Quality, has stated that, "the consequence of 
stamping out every [forest] fire, including naturally-occuring fires, has been that we 
now have a tinderbox in many places of the country." (Paul Bedard, "Clinton Sup- 
ports Burning to Avoid Wildfires in Forests: Plan backed by Sierra Club Leaves Out 
Logging," Washington Times, J uly 25, 1997, p.A4.) What the Administration now 
seems unable or unwilling to acknowledge, however, is the potential for similar for- 
est devastation due to closing off millions of acres of our National Forests to sound 
management practices. 

I n March 1996 I chartered a panel of scientists to develop an analysis of the forest 
health conditions in the United States and the options and consequences of address- 
ing those conditions. The results of the studies conducted by these prominent forest 
scientists were presented in April 1997 through a joint hearing of the Flouse Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Resources. In an ongoing effort to further this analytic 
process, the panel will soon release the collected Peer Reviews of the Forest Flealth 
Science Report, so that we, as the forestry policy and decision-makers, might benefit 
from a scientific, sensible approach to forestry management. 

It is this very approach— grounded in science, rafner than romantic ideals of na- 
ture— to which we must now turn. The moratorium proposed by the Forest Service 
will certainly achieve its primary goal of halting new road construction. Unfortu- 
nately, it will further render millions of acres of our national forests completely in- 
accessible to proper management, thereby increasing the likelihood of devastation 
by timber disease, insect infestation and forest fire. According to the Forest Service, 
40 million acres of its lands are presently at high risk of catastrophic fire. One 
might think that increasing the potential for such catastrophe would be as uncon- 
scionable to the Forest Service— which possesses the primary responsibility for the 
continued vitality and well-being of our national forests— as it is to you and I . 

When the specifics of the moratorium are closely examined, however, it becomes 
clear that forest health is not the goal that the Administration truly seeks to ad- 
vance. Under the moratorium, all road construction and reconstruction in the fol- 
lowing areas will be suspended: 

(1) Roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more inventoried in Roadless Area Reviews 
and Evaluation (RARE II) and other unroaded areas, regardless of size, which 
are identified in forest plans. 

(2) Roadless areas over 1,000 acres that are contiguous to Wilderness areas or 
lands classified as "Wild" in the National Wild and Scenic River System. 

(3) All roadless areas over 1,000 acres that are contiguous to roadless areas of 
5,000 acres or more on other Federal lands. 

(4) Any National Forest System area of low-density road development or area 
determined by the Regional Forester to have unique ecological characteristics 
or social values ("special areas"). 

Enumerated exemptions for roadless areas in the Northwest Forest Plan, the 
Tongass National Forest and those that have a signed Record of Decision and have 
completed the appeals process, are rendered null by the fourth category of "special 
areas:" despite their exemptions, these areas may be subjected to the moratorium 
by the unilateral authority of Regional Foresters. Nowhere in the Administration's 
promulgated materials, further, do there exist specific guidelines to be used by the 
Regional Foresters in making such a decision. 

The question that presents itself is why the moratorium on new road construction 
applies only to lands under the control of the Forest Service, and not to those within 
the national park or wilderness systems. The answer? Simply put, timber har- 
vesting is not permitted in such parks or wilderness areas, so it was unnecessary 
for the Administration to include them in the moratorium. The real motive behind 
the moratorium is to place additional burdens on the timber industry, which has 
already suffered tremendous economic disaster, as a token gesture to the Adminis- 
tration's environmentalist support base. Apparently, this Administration places a 
higher value on cultivating the environmental protectionist vote than on cultivating 
a healthy national forest system. 

I would like to thank you, Madame Chairman, for holding this public forum for 
discussion of the Forest Service's moratorium on new road construction. It is my 
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hope that the questions which you and the members of this Subcommittee wiii pose 
today wiii, at iast, produce some answers astothereai economic and environmentai 
costs of this iii-conceived pian. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Taylor, thank you very much for being 
here. If time allows in your schedule, we'd like for you to wait be- 
cause some of the members may want to ask you questions. Do you 
have time? 

Mr. Taylor of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Arkansas, Asa Hutch- 
inson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ASA HUTCHINSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

Mr. Hutchinson. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman and members 
of the Committee. I'm grateful for this opportunity, and I will try 
to be brief, but this is an important subject concerning the Forest 
Service's proposed moratorium on entry into roadless areas. I com- 
mend the chairperson for providing this forum. 

I represent the third district of Arkansas, an area of the country 
that contains two national forests, the Ouachita and the Ozark- St. 
Francis. Lands in the Ozark and the Ouachita cover large portions 
of half the counties in my district. They allow Arkansans to enjoy 
the beauty and recreational opportunities provided by our national 
forest systems, and they afford also much-needed revenue for law 
enforcement, infrastructure, and educational services in those 
counties. 

I am concerned about the proposed moratorium for several rea- 
sons. First of all, systematic review of the management plan that 
governs the Ouachita and Ozark National Forests are already 
being conducted by the Forest Service professionals who live and 
work there. Local communities and interest groups are contributing 
to the review. A top-down, uniform Federal mandate like the pro- 
posed moratorium undermines the ability of these local foresters 
and communities to properly manage these forests based upon local 
conditions. 

Secondly, I am concerned that this moratorium will hamstring 
the efforts of the Forest Service professionals to properly care for 
our forest lands. For example, in 1995 and 1996, the Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest faced an epidemic infestation of southern pine beetles, 
necessitating heavy salvage logging to stop the spread of the in- 
sects. Had the proposed moratorium been in place then, local forest 
professionals could not have built some of the roads necessary to 
reach the affected areas, and the infestation would have spread un- 
checked. 

Further, the Forest Service professionals who currently care for 
the Ouachita and Ozark- St. Francis National Forest have stated 
that the short-term effects of the moratorium might be negligible, 
but the long-term effects will result in a sharp reduction in the 
amount of timber that can be put up for sale from these two for- 
ests. 

Timber growth in our national forests now exceeds timber har- 
vest by a factor of three. Seventy-four percent of our national forest 
lands are off-limit to all timber harvesting, and only 3 percent of 
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our national forests are used solely for timber harvest. As such, in 
my view, it would be unconscionable for a mandate from a Wash- 
ington bureaucracy to be allowed to eliminate this vital source of 
revenues for our counties. 

Madam Chairwoman, the Forest Service has concluded that it 
must thoroughly review its road management policy and develop a 
comprehensive science-based policy for the future, and I could not 
agree more. This is already being done in the two national forests 
in my district by professionals who have managed those lands suc- 
cessfully for decades. This is already being done with input of the 
citizen and interest groups who live in those areas and know their 
needs better than any Washington bureaucracy. This is already 
being done without the costly restrictions of a federally mandated 
prohibition on construction of new roads. And, Madam Chair- 
woman, this can continue to be done. As such, I would urge the 
Forest Service to reconsider this proposed moratorium and work 
with the Committee to develop a more reasonable approach to this 
historically controversial issue. 

And I thank the Chair and this Committee for this opportunity 
to present these views and for indulging me on my time con- 
straints. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Flutchinson. 

Mr. Oberstar will be arriving momentarily, but I do want to say, 
for the record, that M r. J oe Kennedy has expressed a great deal of 
concern about this issue, and the Committee invited him to testify 
and, indeed, we learned today, right before the hearing started, 
that he would not be able to testify, but we will be accepting his 
written testimony. 

So, with that, I would like to open the panel up for questions, 
beginning with Mr. Flansen, and then I'll recognize Mr. Flinchey. 

Mr. FIinchey. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. I do not 
have any questions. Flowever, I would like to extend my appreciate 
to our colleagues, both Mr. Flerger, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Flutch- 
inson, for their very fine testimony. Although we have some very 
clear and distinct differences on this issue, I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of their testimony and the position which it reflects. 

I would just like to suggest one thing, however. There has been 
some intimidation that the roadless proposal is a proposal ema- 
nating from the Clinton Administration. Actually, as I understand 
it, it is a professional proposal coming out of the professional peo- 
ple within the Forest Service, and it is a proposal based upon their 
very careful and scientific research, and it's not politically moti- 
vated; it's motivated out of a, likewise, sincere approach on the 
part of the Forest Service, in their professional opinion, to do what 
is best for the public lands under their jurisdiction. 

Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Flinchey. Mr. Flansen? 

Mr. FIansen. I thank you. Madam Chairman. I appreciate the 
testimony of our colleagues. I hope people in the room realize that 
Representative Taylor is a professional forester himself, and he 
spent many years in this particular area, and I appreciate Mr. 
Flutchinson and Mr. Flerger, and the words that they have said. 
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I somewhat disagree with my good friend from New York on 
what things are motivated and what things are not motivated. 
Something called the National Escalante Staircase was said not to 
be motivated by politics, until I was able to subpoena the records, 
and I'd be happy to show those to anybody. That was politically 
motivated, obviously. I just came out of a very important meeting 
regarding air logistic centers, and also another politically motivated 
thing. 

Frankly, scientists are kind of like experts; you know, who do 
you believe? It's fun to go to court occasionally and listen to people 
testify, and who is the jury going to believe. 

I have great respect for Michael Dombeck and his people who are 
before him. I see many of them here. I 'll look forward to their testi- 
mony. But, on the other side of the coin, I think the basic, bottom- 
line issue is the one that you have articulated many times, and 
that is the idea of forests and forest health, and people should have 
the opportunity to use the forests, not destroy the forests. I would 
submit to you that for almost 100-and-something years we've been 
able to manage the forests and done a rather good job of it. No dis- 
respect to Mother Nature, but She manages rather ruthlessly 
sometimes with fire, wind, earthquake, and other ways. Man, who's 
done a very fine job in our western forests— and I think some of 
these folks who will be appearing before you have been here before, 
and I have great respect for many of our past Directors of the For- 
est Service. 

Thank you for holding the meeting. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. FIutchinson. Madam Chairwoman, would it be all right if 
I be excused? I appreciate this opportunity. I'm going to leave this 
to Representative Taylor, since he's an expert in this area. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It certainly is. Thank you, Mr. FIutchinson. 

I see that Mr. Oberstar has arrived, and we would— I would like 
to turn to Mr. Radanovich and see if he has any questions of Mr. 
Taylor. 

Mr. Radanovich. I have no question. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Schaffer? 

Mr. Schaffer. No questions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I 'd like to ask a question of you. 

Mr. Taylor of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You just can't get off that easy, Charlie. 

Mr. Taylor of North Carolina. That's all right, no. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You're the only forester in the Congress, and 
so we look to you a lot for your opinions. Tell me, how can we prop- 
erly manage and maintain healthy forests without access? 

Mr. Taylor of North Carolina. It's impossible. First of all, it 
would be impossible to carry out the management task, and then, 
second, it would be cost-prohibitive to do it, if you could. Unless we 
manage the forests in a proactive way and produce a timber prod- 
uct which is viable, the number of jobs it creates and the fact it 
furnishes building materials and that sort of thing— it's very impor- 
tant— unless we do in a way that we can produce that product, 
then you have to pay for it with taxes by government action. In 
other words, every salvage sale would have to be paid for by hiring 
government employees to go in and administer it, and it would 
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take tens of millions of dollars, or billions of dollars, to manage the 
forests in that way. 

That's why we established a program with the Forest Service last 
century that is managed in a way that we get the greatest benefits 
from our timber resources while using the wisest management. We 
look to our scientific experience in our State and Federal experi- 
mental stations, as well as our plethora of schools. Yale, Duke, 
Clemson in my area. Auburn— all over the country we have excel- 
lent forest schools that teach scientific silviculture, and yet the For- 
est Service seems to be ignoring that. 

When we put together the scientific panel that produced the re- 
port you have before you, that this Committee and others in Con- 
gress has had for over a year, we recruited the heads of the depart- 
ments of forestry and silviculture from schools all over the country. 
Now if we cannot believe individuals from our best universities, or 
the science from our experimental forestry stations, then how can 
we believe someone who comes in with a theory that trees have 
feelings, or whatever it is? 

Last week I held a town meeting, and I had some young people 
there who were very concerned about the forests, and I sat with 
them and tried to reason with them. I asked them if they had been 
to the experimental stations within 10 miles of where we were sit- 
ting, and one had not, and one said, "oh, yes. I've read about that; 
they're cutting old growth, and all this sort of thing." Clearly, he 
hadn't been anywhere near what was going on there in reality, to 
see today's science and the type of technology that's being used. 

So there's a fear being exploited across the country to raise funds 
for political purposes, and a gross misunderstanding of this highly 
technical area. I would urge every Member to educate themselves 
as much as possible, because there are plenty of forestry resources 
there in the past 100 years, as Mr. Flansen said. But our manage- 
ment has to be done with the best science that we have available 
to us. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. I really appreciate 
your comments and your thoughts, and I look forward to working 
very closely with you on this issue. 

So the Cnair now recognizes Mr. Oberstar. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Oberstar. Well, thank you very much. Madam Chair, for 
holding this hearing and bringing public attention to an issue of 
prime importance to so many of us in the Congress, and to every- 
body who owns, or aspires to own, a home or does anything with 
wood in this country. Thank you for bringing the spotlight of public 
interest and attention to a subject that's almost been stampeded 
into a rule of the U.S. Forest Service, although there's been an ex- 
tension granted. I, among many others, had hoped to be able to 
comment on the proposed rule, but they were rushing it so fast 
that we just didn't have time to put together a statement in proper 
order. 

So this Committee, once again, is doing yeoman's service in keep- 
ing the docket open, if you will, on subjects of broad public inter- 
est. Roads in our national forest system, as roads everywhere, are 
the 
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lifeline. I serve on the Transportation and Infrastructure Com- 
mittee, and have done for 24 years, and I know the vitality that 
roads bring to communities of all sizes. I know how important the 
road system is in our national forest system. 

But this is not an issue about maintaining the roads. The under- 
lying issue driving this rulemaking is about whether or not to log 
in our national forests. The 18-month moratorium— anybody who's 
familiar with the way the Forest Service goes about its manage- 
ment plans and designating areas for logging, and doing the envi- 
ronmental impact statement, and shooting a site for the roads to 
access the timber sale— it takes 18 months. You've got an 18-month 
moratorium. The moratorium, should it be suspended in favor of 
some continued forest products harvesting, is going to mean an- 
other 18 months before any of the work gets underway. You're talk- 
ing about 3 years at a minimum of no timber harvesting in key 
areas of the national forests system nationwide. 

Now in my district, northern Minnesota, we have two national 
forests, the Superior and the Chippewa. The Superior is a little bet- 
ter known because of the age-old controversy over the boundary 
waters canoe area, for which. Madam Chair, we thank you again 
eternally for coming to the district and holding a town meeting, 
and traversing one of the portages, and witnessing firsthand. 
You've been a champion, and I appreciate that. 

But those forests, plus the State forests and private forestry 
lands, are the economic base for 61,000 jobs, a $2 billion income, 
and 55 percent of the total wages paid in the manufacturing sector 
in my congressional district. It's vital to our economy. 

So to the point, there are two concerns I have with this proposed 
policy. The first is the simple issue of forest health. We need to 
manage our forests. If we agree on nothing else, let me agree on 
that fundamental principle. The forests held in public trust should 
be managed, not left to the vagaries of insect, disease, and forest 
fire, which can be— which has been documented in the Superior 
National Forest back to 1595, the earliest recorded or documented 
forest by forest researchers, and massive forest fires that have 
raged throughout that area over the years; until most recently 
we've kept them under management. 

I want to take this log of red pine that grows in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest. From the core to this outer half-inch is 6 years of 
growth. The next half inch is 7 years of growth. The reason you 
have so little growth in the second 7 years is that this was an un- 
derstory tree; that the region in which this tree grew had not been 
thinned; there had not been release, as we call it in forestry man- 
agement, and the growth was stunted. We would have had twice— 
we would have had a lodgepole twice this size, and in another 5 
years something that would be useful for sawtimber harvesting. As 
it is, if you don't manage the forest, you have stunted growth. Some 
m^ call that wilderness; I call it bad management. 

T^he second concern I have is forest planning and management. 
The proposed policy would exempt forests that recently completed 
a review of their management plans, but makes no provision for 
those that are just beginning or in the earliest process, or in some 
stage of developing their management plans. Now, you know, the 
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law requires that all units of the national forest system every 5 
years to redo their management plan, to have public and commu- 
nity input, and now this proposed new policy says, oh, forget it, 
those of you who haven't done it or haven't completed it, you're out. 
And as I said at the outset of my remarks, that means in 18 
months, if this moratorium is lifted— if it is lifted— then they begin 
the process all over again. There's another 18 months, and you're 
talking really about maybe another 5 years before you get in to 
harvest any timber. 

This is really a no harvest timber proposed policy. What that 
means is that this 16-year-old red pine is not going to have any 
substantial additional growth for another five or more years, and 
that means that the amount of timber available, whether it's for 
puipwood, for pulp and paper manufacturing, or for particle board 
or for wafer board, or the very little sawtimber that we have— we 
don't have the large, fast-growing forests that you have on the 
West Coast with the high rainfall, but the small amount of 
sawtimber we have sustains small businesses, and that's my final 
poi nt. 

This is not, as we saw in the debate last summer over logging 
roads on national forests, this is not a case of little folks against 
the corporate giants. There isn't a logger in my district that has 
more than 10 or 12 employees, and most of the sawmill operations 
have about 12 to 15 employees at the most. These are small busi- 
ness people. 

These are also the first people to respond when there's a forest 
fire. They're the first ones out there in the woods to save the forest 
and those who live around, in, or near it from the ravages of forest 
fire. What you're doing is taking— what this policy is doing is tak- 
ing away from them their livelihood. 

Throughout the whole country, of all the 174 units of the U.S. 
Forest Service, 71 percent of the timber sales are purchased by 
small operators. We're talking about undercutting the core of 
American entrepreneurship. 

I hope that, as you go through this hearing, that you highlight 
this issue and bring some heat, if not light, to bear upon the de- 
partmental decision on the moratorium. 

Finally, I went and looked back over the last 20 years to see that 
we have seen the harvest steadily decline on both the Superior and 
the Chippewa National Forest. We were at 150 million board feet 
in 1996, and we're down to about 80, just about 90 million board 
feet for the current year. That's not because the timber isn't avail- 
able. That's not because our resource has declined. It's simply be- 
cause the cut has been reduced. 

This is a renewable resource. We have more board feet available, 
we have more timber available on the Superior and the Chippewa 
today than we did at the turn of the century. And if we continue 
to manage it wisely, we won't have little saplings like this; we'll 
have beautiful forests to enjoy for centuries to come. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oberstar follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. J im Oberstar, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Minnesota 

Madam Chairwoman, Members of the Subcommittee, I am very pieased to have 
the opportunity to testify today. It is a great pleasure to once again appear before 
this Subcommittee to talk about my district and forest policy. 

As Ranking Member on the Transportation and Infrastructure Committee, I know 
all too well the difficult task of maintaining a vast transportation system. I would 
like to applaud the Forest Service for recognizing and making forest road mainte- 
nance a priority. I can certainly appreciate the difficult task of keeping and main- 
taining an inventory of a system of this magnitude. The importance of forest roads 
cannot be underestimated. These roads are the life-line of tourists, recreationists 
and forest service professionals. It is true that the forest road system is in desperate 
need of repair and upgrade. I hope we can all support increased funding for this 
effort. 

In my district of Northeastern Minnesota, the Superior National Forest and the 
Chippewa National Forest, are two of the highest producing, lowest-cost forests in 
the Region. These two young, healthy forests have been managed aggressively for 
over a century, providing the productive forests that we have today. 

The forest products industry is the 3rd largest industry in Minnesota. It generates 
14 percent of all dollars in manufacturing. It employs some 61,000 individuals with 
wages of over $2.0 billion annually. In my district, it represents almost half of the 
manufacturing jobs in the region and approximately 55 percent of the total wages 
paid in the manufacturing sector. This is an industry vital to the economy of my 
district. 

I had expected to comment to the Forest Service prior to its promulgation, how- 
ever, the announcement was so sudden, few Members of Congress had prior input. 
So, this hearing is extremely important, and I thank the Chairwoman for a forum 
in which to express our views. 

There are two principal concerns that I have with this proposed policy. First, I 
have concerns with the simple issue of forest health. If we agree on nothing else, 
let us agree that forests need to be managed. If left unattended, our forests will 
slowly degenerate: ultimately consumed by insect, disease and fire. Indeed we have 
a fire history on the Superior National Forest dating back to 1595. Managing forests 
by sustainable forestry practices will maintain the health and viability of our na- 
tional forest system. Under the current proposed policy, certain areas— potentially 
an enti re forest, will be subjected to an 18-month-PLUS restriction on road-building. 
The term "road-building" in my state is synonymous with timber sales. If there are 
no roads— there are no timber sales. 

I bring you today an example of poor management practices and the results its 
affects have on the resource. I have here an approximately 16-year old red pine from 
my district in Northern Minnesota. It came from a plantation that was correctly 
thinned in its early years. By the growth rings you see healthy and normal develop- 
ment. As the plantation continued to grow and thinning practices were not contin- 
ued, the growth was stunted. By the compacted growth rings you can see the effects 
poor management has on the development. With the type of policy we are discussing 
today, it is clear that forests will suffer. 

Secondly, I have concerns with the issue of forest planning and management prac- 
tices. The proposed new policy would exempt those forests that recently completed 
review of their management plans. The policy makes no provision for those units 
that are in the process of reviewing their plans as is the case with the Superior and 
Chippewa Forests in my district. Adoption of this policy would effectively eliminate 
the ability for communities in my district to participate in any substantive way with 
the forestry units. 

On the Superior National Forest, the proposed moratorium would suspend work 
over the next three fiscal years on 25 sales involving 50 million board feet. Neither 
forest will undertake work on a number of other sales because no one can predict 
what the outcome of this review will be. The already strained pipeline for sales will 
be squeezed further. The Superior National Forests is presently at 76 percent of its 
Allowable Sale Quantity (ASQ). Clearly, that percentage will decrease during the 
18-month moratorium, and very likely another year and a half afterward— and the 
consequences will be severe and widely felt. 

As we saw during the House debate this past summer on the Purchaser Credit 
program, advocates of this type of policy attempt to portray those affected by this 
policy as huge corporate giants. Of the timber sales offered, 71.5 percent of all tim- 
ber sales throughout the country are purchased by small businesses. These loggers 
and sawmill operators are small businessmen and women, family-owned operations. 
They have lived in this north country for generations and have volunteered their 
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time to fight the forest fires and piant the seediings that regenerate the forests, pro- 
viding iong-term heaith and weii-being of our resources. These are smaii businesses 
in smaii towns and they are proud of their heritage. 

This moratorium shouid not be viewed in isoiation, but with the backdrop of other 
poiicies that have adverseiy affected the smaii forest operator: the decrease in For- 
est Service budgets abie to provide sufficient future harvestabie timber, increase in 
costs due to iitigation, and the on again off again poiicies that affect saies adds to 
the uncertainty and costs of the smaii operator. 

The Department's proposed policy raises other questions that time does not allow 
us to address here today, such as the section of "special areas" that is ill-defined 
and creates a whole new area of uncertainty and should be should be more carefully 
explored as should the specter those policy raises creating wilderness type areas 
without an Act of Congress. I thank the Subcommittee for holding this hearing and 
allowing a broad discussion of vital issues that affect the long-term health and via- 
bility of our national forest system. Thank you for your diligence. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Oberstar. 

I wanted to ask you— the Forest Service is now asking for other 
Federal funds for road maintenance, while at the same time they 
are eliminating nearly their entire commodity program that pro- 
duces the majority of the Service's revenue. What is your reaction 
to this situation? 

Mr. Oberstar. Well, first of all, they include in the base cost of 
every sale that I know of in northern Minnesota, for each of the 
timber sales that have been put up, they include in the base cost 
the cost of road-building. The permanent roads that exist in the 
Forest Service are covered under a special provision of the surface 
transportation program, known as public lands highways, which 
are funded at 100 percent. All they need to do is ask for additional 
funding for their road programs to maintain their portfolio of 
roads. We provide the authorization in our Committee on Transpor- 
tation, and when they look at their overall budget and make trade- 
offs, they have to understand that roads provide more than— access 
for more than just timber harvesting. These roads are used in the 
Chippewa and the Superior and elsewhere, I know in the 
Chiquamagon in northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan, for 
small game hunters, grouse, partridge, rabbits, and for deer hunt- 
ing. They're used by recreational ists who go into fishing holes and 
fishing lakes. They use these timber haul roads. None of the cost 
is charged off to those users. It's only the timber producer that 
pays the cost of that road. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Oberstar. I very much appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

I now recognize the Ranking Minority Member for questioning, 
Mr. Flinchey. 

Mr. FIinchey. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman. I have no 
questions of Mr. Oberstar. I just want to express my appreciation 
for his testimony. It's always a pleasure to hear from him and to 
listen to his expertise, which he's gained from firsthand experience. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Yes, I would also like to thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota. I'm from Pennsylvania, but I was 
interested in your comments that this 18-month moratorium— and 
then I think you followed that up; you said there'd be probably an 
18-month study. So what we're really seeing here is the rest of the 
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Clinton-Gore administration saying we're not going to cut timber 
any more than we can help. Is that your observation? 

Mr. Oberstar. Or into the next century. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. That's right, but I mean 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. Exactly. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. But that finishes their tenure 
of running this country. 

Mr. Oberstar. No new sales over those that are already in 
progress. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Yes, but it's their way of— their 
next effort of stopping cutting? Would you think that's a fair as- 
sessment? 

Mr. Oberstar. That is the result. Whether they intend it that 
way— but that's clearly the result. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Well, as someone who's been 
observing this for years yourself, have you heard any logical argu- 
ments, any scientific arguments, that this moratorium makes some 
sense or there's some reason for it? Have you heard anything? 

Mr. Oberstar. No, I see no valid basis in the presentations by 
the Secretary or the Forest Service to justify their actions. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Well, when you look at the di- 
versity of this country, I always get nervous at a Federal policy 
that is the same for Alaska as it is for California, as it is for North 
Carolina, as it is for Minnesota, as it is for Pennsylvania, when 
we're so different. I mean, the forests of M innesota I 'm sure are far 
different than the forests of Pennsylvania, and they're certainly dif- 
ferent from the forests on the West Coast. 

Mr. Oberstar. Exactly. The 100th meridian divides the forestry 
resources of the country. Those west of the 100th meridian are 
largely the large sawtimber, fast-growing, huge pine forests, and 
we're the mix of, as in your district, which was Bill dinger's dis- 
trict previously— and I consulted with him many times; we joined 
forces on these issues— largely hardwood forests. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. That's right. 

Mr. Oberstar. And it's entirely different management principles 
that must prevail in the area east of the 100th meridian than west, 
and different terrain, different management practices. Where you 
have mountainous country, you manage the land much differently 
than you do flatlands or uplands. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. It would be like telling the 
apple growers in Washington that they should raise apples like we 
raise them on the East Coast, when it's different climate; it's dif- 
ferent soils; it's different— or the tomato growers in Florida, that 
they should do the same practices that New J ersey uses. I mean, 
it makes no sense to have— if this is about management, managing 
our forests, I can see no other— I guess the point I want to make 
very, very clear: This is about, again, stopping as much cutting as 
possible on our forests. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Oberstar. I said that at the very outset, Mr. Peterson, and 
that is that the net effect— I don't want to go into motives, because 
I haven't talked enough to people to know what their real motive 
or thinking is, but the clear net effect— anyone who understands 
how the forests must lay out their management programs, lay out 
5-year plans, there's an 18-month period of time to do the planning 
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for your management plans. We've got an 18-month moratorium, 
and then if it's lifted after that 18 months— and I'm not confident 
that it would be— then you've got— for those that have just started 
their plan, they've got to go back and start it all over again. You've 
got another 18 months. So you're talking a good 3 years, and 
maybe another year-plus. We're 5 years away from seeing some 
timber harvesting. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. My district is the home of the 
very best hardwoods in the world. 

Mr. Oberstar. That's what Bill Clinger always said. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Yes, well, if you want black 
cherry, you come to Pennsylvania 

Mr. Oberstar. Black cherry is right 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania, [continuing] and you come to 
the fifth district, because we have about 70 percent of the veneer 
in the world in my district. So we are the home— but it's inter- 
esting, while the whole world is trying to believe that we are cut- 
ting down the forests, in Pennsylvania I 've been involved in govern- 
ment for 20 years— at the State and now here. In that period of 
time, if my memory is correct, we had 14 million acres of commer- 
cial forests in Pennsylvania when I first went into government, and 
we now have 16 million acres and a forest has to reach a certain 
quality before it's considered commercial. And the Federal land is 
probably the most undercut and has the most dying timber. The 
State land is next, and, of course, the public land is the best man- 
aged. And Pennsylvania is another big public State because our 
State owns about 5 million acres, along with the Federal owner- 
ship. So we are a big public ownership State, and that's why it's 
so important to us that we have an appropriate management policy 
that can continue on forever, if it's done right. 

Mr. Oberstar. A forest is forever, if we manage it well. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. That's right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes Mr. Schaffer. Any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Schaffer. I have no questions. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Flill? 

Mr. FIill. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Oberstar, for your comments. 

I presume— and I don't know whether you supported the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act, but I presume that you support the 
provisions that require the Forest Service to consider local impacts 
when they make forest management decisions? 

Mr. Oberstar. Absolutely. 

Mr. FIill. Are you aware, in terms of the decision to make this 
moratorium, did anyone with the Forest Service make inquiries 
into your district with regard to what those impacts might be on 
the local forests or on the local economy? 

Mr. Oberstar. I don't think they were allowed to. 

Mr. FIill. So you believe they were denied that opportunity? 

Mr. Oberstar. Well, I don't know if they were denied it. I just— 
because we have very good communication with the staff on both 
the Superior and the Chippewa in my district offices, and all of a 
sudden this policy came out. They usually talk to us about every- 
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thing. So I just surmise that they either weren't toid or weren't ai- 
iowed; i don't know which. 

Mr. Hill. Are you aware that there was a meeting, i think, in 
December. The Regionai Foresters met with the Chief of the Forest 
Service to discuss this moratorium. Are you aware at aii 

Mr. Oberstar. i didn't know that. 

Mr. Hill. Do you have— is there any fire hazard in those forests 
that's associated with the current Ei Nino conditions? i know that 
Minnesota has had a more than mi id winter this winter. 

Mr. Oberstar. Weii, we won't know about fire condition untii— 
March is usuaiiy our heaviest snow year, and we've oniy had 53 
inches of snow so far this year, and our average is 131, and our 
biggest year was 1995-96 with 135 inches. March may be the sai- 
vage, but we're having a big snowmobiie race up in the district, 
and they're trucking snow in from Canada, wouid you beiieve? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Oberstar. So i don't know about fire hazard. That wiii come 
this spring. But, i'ii teii you, if we're going to have— if this is 16- 
year-oid red pine this year, at the end of this moratorium period 
and the period that foiiows, we may not have this pine around be- 
cause there's going to be disease, death, down timber, and it's going 
to catch fire and burn. We're going to have to have a very high fire 
watch. 

Mr. Hill, i found your comments interesting about the different 
forests, i have 10 nationai forests in my district, and they're aii dif- 
ferent. As a matter of fact, they aii have different species of trees. 
They have different issues with regard to riparian areas, with re- 
gard to watersheds. They aii have different tree species, different 
soii conditions, different moisture conditions. 

i'm having a hard time understanding how a poiicy that is made 
in Washington can address the differences between those 10 na- 
tionai forests, iet aione aii the nationai forests in the Nation, i 
don't even know how many nationai forests there are. You probabiy 
know the answer to that. 

Mr. Oberstar. A hundred and seventy-four. 

Mr. Hill. A hundred and seventy-four, i'm going to write that 
down, so i remember that, because i have about 8 percent of that, 
it sounds iike. 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Were there any other groups in Minnesota— were any 
sportsmen's groups, any muiti pie-use groups consuited, are you 
aware of, in the decision to impiement this moratoria? 

Mr. Oberstar. No, they aii came and compiained to me about it. 

Mr. Hill. And i'm just curious, in Montana, in Region 1, which 
i think aii my nationai forests are there, and i think aii but two 
of them constitute Region 1, about haif of now aii the iogging roads 
in my district are aiready dosed to pubiic use. Are you experi- 
encing a simiiar situation in your district with regard to ciosure of 
Forest Service roads? 

Mr. Oberstar. i don't know what number or percentage, but 
there are roads that are in serious condition, some of which are un- 
usabie, and especiaiiy this year it's hard to teii which are unusabie 
because of iack of coid weather or because of iack of maintenance, 
but we have a serious probiem on both forests. 
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Mr. Hill. And the revenues for maintenance or improvement of 
those roads, of course, come from the proceeds of timber sales, 
right? 

Mr. Oberstar. That's correct. 

Mr. Hill. And so if there are timber sales that will not occur as 
a cons^uence of this moratorium, that will be less revenue to 
maintain the roads that are there that could be impacting the envi- 
ronment? 

Mr. Oberstar. With the exception of those that are designated 
public lands highways and are eligible under the surface transpor- 
tation program for 100 percent Federal funding out of the Highway 
Trust Fund. 

Mr. Hill. And, generally speaking, those roads are 

Mr. Oberstar. They're high-grade roads, yes. 

Mr. Hill, [continuing] they're high-grade roads. 

Mr. Oberstar. They're not gravel roads, no. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. I thank the gentleman. I thank the chair- 
woman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Oberstar. I very much appre- 
ciate your contribution to the record and the time that you've spent 
with us. I do want to say you represent one of the most beautiful 
areas in the Nation, and, indeed, it was my deep privilege and 
pleasure to be to go into your district. 

Mr. Oberstar. They'll be happy to have you back any time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. There's a lot of Norwegians and 
Swedes up there working in the timber industry, isn't there? 

Mr. Oberstar. And also Finns, lots of Finns. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And Finns. 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes, they sure— the women sure know how to 
cook, too. Maybe the men do, too, in this day and age; I don't know. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hill. Madam Chairman, I would just like to point out that 
there are a few Irish that were from that district. I was raised in 
Mr. Oberstar's district. 

Mr. Oberstar. They're usually the fire chiefs and the bosses in 
the iron ore mines. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Oberstar, again, thank you. It was a privi- 
lege to have you before our Committee. 

And I will now look to the next panel, Mr. Dombeck. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But before we continue, I would like to explain 
that I intend to place all outside witnesses under oath. This is a 
formality of the Committee that is meant to assure open and hon- 
est discussion and should not affect the testimony given by wit- 
nesses. I believe all of the witnesses were informed of this before 
appearing here today, and they have each been provided a copy of 
the Committee rules. 

And now it's my privilege to introduce our next witness. Chief 
Mike Dombeck, U.S. Forest Service, Washington, DC. 

If you will rise. Chief, and raise your right arm? 

[Witness sworn.] 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Under our Committee rules, we will be ques- 
tioning Mr. Dombeck after his testimony, but our Committee rules 
limit statements to 5 minutes, but the Chiefs entire statement will 
appear in the record and we'll allow him to summarize his state- 
ment. We will also allow the entire panel to testify before ques- 
tioning the witnesses. 

The chairman now recognizes Chief Dombeck to testify. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL DOMBECK, CHIEF, U.S. FOREST 

SERVICE 

Chief Dombeck. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee. In fact, I was delighted to see the tone of 
humor that ended the last panel, as we embark on an issue that 
has not been very humorous for well over a decade. 

I appreciate the opportunity to visit with the panel and answer 
questions about roads and the roads program, and as has been ar- 
ticulated, I have proposed a timeout in road building in roadless 
areas for an 18-month period as one part of a strategy. A second 
part is to develop a science-based forest transportation system that 
meets the needs of local people while minimizing and reversing the 
adverse environmental effects associated with roads, particularly 
poorly maintained roads. 

Let me outline the key objectives of the policy. No. 1 is to provide 
managers with the best, up-to-date science and analytical tools to 
make better informed decisions about when, where, and if to con- 
struct new roads. A second, once those decisions are made, working 
with local people, we need to determine what roads are needed and 
commission those that are not needed, perhaps convert them to 
trails, whatever the best use, determined with the local community 
and the State. 

Third, we need to improve the roads and be able to take care of 
the roads in an appropriate manner that we do need. There are 
changing demands in local communities, changing access needs, 
and a growing recreation use on national forest systems. The policy 
review is critical, so we can focus our limited resources on the 
roads i n most need. 

Finally, we intend to develop a road policy that allows us to 
catch up on our enormous backlog in road maintenance and recon- 
struction, while meeting management objectives and access needs. 

The road network of the national forest system is extensive and 
diverse. Many roads are essential for active management of na- 
tional forest resources and provide many and various benefits. 
They are critical to timber harvest, to mineral extraction, to live- 
stock grazing, to recreation access, and many local needs. They pro- 
vide access for fire control, law enforcement, search and rescue, 
wildlife habitat projects, research and monitoring. And there is no 
question that the road network of the national forest system 
serves, and will continue to serve, as a fundamental component of 
the delivery system of multiple-use programs. 

The simple fact is that the road system we have today is tremen- 
dously larger than we can afford. Current funding is not sufficient 
to maintain all the roads to safety and environmental standards to 
which they were built. For example, we only maintain 40 percent 
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of the 373,000 miles of road to designated environmental and safe- 
ty standards. Let me give a few examples. 

Building a road requires a short-term investment of revenue. 
However, maintenance decade after decade is a long-term financial 
commitment. The cost of delaying timely maintenance and recon- 
struction increases exponentially over time. 

In Idaho, the road to Riverside Campground on theTarghee Na- 
tional Forest could have been chip-sealed a few years ago for 
$22,000. Today it will cost more than $110,000. To reconstruct five 
miles of Scout Mountain Road on the Caribou National Forest will 
cost $1.4 million. Most of that could have been preserved by invest- 
ing about $100,000 several years ago. 

While forest roads provide many benefits, they can also cause se- 
rious environmental damage. While new developments in road 
building technology result in fewer negative environmental im- 
pacts, the environmental effects of existing roads, of roads that 
were designed decades ago to lower standards, and roads that are 
not appropriately maintained are some of our key problems. 
They're related to increased frequency of flooding, of landslides, in- 
creased stream sedimentation associated with the reductions of 
aquatic habitat productivity and water quality. 

Research indicates that reading may accelerate the invasion of 
exotic plant species that ultimately displace native species and di- 
minish the productivity of the land. My objective is that, with new 
policies and procedures firmly established, local managers can de- 
cide where and how individual roads should be managed, working 
with local people. The Forest Service needs to balance scientific in- 
formation, public needs, and funding level to determine the size, 
purpose, and extent of the forest road transportation system. 

I would also ask. Madam Chairman, that The Federal Register 
notices be made part of the record. In addition to the two F^eral 
Register notices that are out currently, we are also extending the 
comment period on the interim, temporary suspension of road 
building, and that is available, will be available in The Federal 
Register on Friday, but I would also ask that that be made part 
of the record. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Chief Dombeck. Under the interim proposed rule, a limited num- 
ber of land management projects that depend upon new road con- 
struction, such as timber sales, may not be implemented in a time- 
ly manner. During the interim period, some projects may proceed 
in an altered form, and some may be postponed until such a time 
as road access management is implemented. 

I want to emphasize that only new road construction or recon- 
struction within roadless areas is affected by this proposal. Other 
needed management activities that do not require road construc- 
tion will continue. 

In summary. Madam Chairman, the Forest Service shares your 
deep concerns for a transportation system that meets the needs of 
rural America. The Forest Service recognizes the need for a 
science-based process that enables us to manage our transportation 
system in a manner that minimizes or reverses environmental im- 
pacts while providing the transportation infrastructure needed by 
rural America. 
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I'd be happy to answer any questions, Madam Chairman, to you 
or any of the Committee members. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Chief Dombeck may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Dombeck. 

I see that Mr. Stupak has arrived, and, Mr. Stupak, we've looked 
forward to your testimony. If you would like to join the Chief at 
the witness table, we'd look forward to hearing from you, and we 
will interrupt the panel to hear from Mr. Stupak, the gentleman 
from Michigan. Mr. Stupak? 

STATEMENT OF HON. BART STUPAK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thank you for accom- 
modating me. My plane just landed, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to get on immediately. 

I think everyone agrees that there's a need for a comprehensive 
plan of dealing with roads in our national forests. However, I think 
this moratorium that is being proposed will undermine years of 
hard work in our national forests, threaten forest health and the 
forest industry in our local communities. 

Madam Chair, in Michigan, two main national forests in my dis- 
trict, the Ottowa and Hiawatha— for a number of years we've spent 
time doing a forest management plan. The forest management plan 
is agreed by everybody, whether you're an environmentalist, 
whether you're in the timber industry, or whether you're a recre- 
ation enthusiast. We've agreed on how to manage our forests. 
We've agreed where forest roads should and should not go. 

Now we have this proposal from Washington which is basically 
going to undermine everything we have done for all these years. 
We have a great working relationship, and now, because Wash- 
ington, DC, wants to change it in our national forests, I think it 
is wrong and I think we should allow the local citizens and the for- 
est managers to make those decisions, and not impose this morato- 
rium on the entire Nation, as decreed from Washington, DC. 

Second, since 1991, in my district, more trees die and rot than 
are actually being cut. For every tree that's cut, we've got one-and- 
two-thirds tree that will probably tumble down and die somewhere 
in northern Michigan because it's not being properly managed and 
we're not cutting enough up in my district, and forest products is 
a big, one of my biggest industries, but still, with all the trees we 
have in the national forests, we still are not keeping up with the 
growth in northern Michigan. 

Also, the new policy will only increase a trend of promoting the 
outbreak of diseases in trees, creating fuel for forest fires. I know 
I don't have to explain to the Chair what a catastrophic event it 
is when you have wildfires breaking out; you don't have access to 
it. Roads actually provide you that opportunity. It actually prevents 
the spread of disease, which may wipe out part of your forests. So 
it can be used, the roads can actually be used as a very valuable 
forest management tool to allow you access to this timber. 

Third, not only would the roads have a significant impact on the 
forest industry as an industry in and of itself, the proposed morato- 
rium would put 16 percent of the suitable timber base offlimits for 
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road building. You know, if you don't have a road, you can't harvest 
the timber. So 16 percent right off the top would come off the base 
for timber sales. 

And then you have this idea of special areas that they propose 
in this moratorium. I think that's just to put more forests off with- 
out having us to put roads in there. You have to— without the 
roads, you can't cut any timber. It's just a very bad policy. 

Finally, I think you'd also have a drastic effect on our local com- 
munities. As you know. Madam Chair and members of this Com- 
mittee, the counties which have national forest lands receive pay- 
ment, basically 25 percent of the gross Federal timber revenue. 
This policy, if you do not have the roads, you do not have the tim- 
ber sales. Based on that 16 percent I mentioned, we could lose as 
much as $160 million in revenue, and that's a conservative esti- 
mate at best. So $160 million in payments to these local commu- 
nities. That goes for schools; that goes for services provided by local 
units of government. 

So when you take a look at it, this moratorium will not manage 
our forests. In fact, I think it will be a hinderance to the forests. 
It has economic ramifications. It has natural resource ramifica- 
tions. It has trees in my district that we can't even cultivate or 
manage our forests without it. 

But I guess the most striking is, we've asked our Regional For- 
esters, national forest representatives, to enter into agreement(s) 
with local units of government, and now we're going to undermine 
all those years of work, just because Washington has a "better 
idea." So I would totally oppose this moratorium. A roadless area 
moratorium is an ill-conceived policy. I don't think it's been 
thought through. It's going to have detrimental effects on our envi- 
ronment, jobs, our local communities. And, understand, when you 
do anything in a national forest, we already have a number of pro- 
tections in there— with the Endangered Species Act, the National 
Environmental Protection Act, the National Forest Management 
Act. These are all designed to protect environmentally sensitive 
areas, to make sure we don't have roads all over the place. 

These programs have fit well in the past. I don't think we should 
now embark upon a one-size-fits all program. 

Madam Chair, I'm pleased you're having hearings on this. I'm 
pleased we began the debate on this issue. I think the national for- 
ests, at least in my district, have worked fairly well. The Great 
Lakes Region is a pretty efficient, effectively run national forest 
area. I would hope we would defer to the good judgment put forth 
by local individuals. 

With that. Madam Chair, I 'm happy to answer any questions you 
may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stupak follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Bart Stupak, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Michigan 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing today and for allowing me the 
opportunity to offer my comments on this important issue. I have a number of con- 
cerns regarding the Administration's proposed Forest Service roadless area morato- 
rium. While I think everyone agrees that there is a need for a comprehensive plan 
for dealing with roads in our national forests, this moratorium undermines years 
of hard work in our national forests and threatens forest health, the forest industry 
and our local communities. 
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First of all, the roadless area moratorium undermines the hard work by our local 
citizens and subverts agreements that have been reached in managing our Federal 
lands. In Michigan, a number of parties from all sides spent years negotiating a 
management agreement for two national forests in my district, the Ottawa and Flia- 
watha. In one of the specific compromises, the Trap Rock FlillsArea on the Ottawa 
National Forest and the Fibre Area on the Fliawatha National Forest were to be 
returned to management designations upon passage of the Michigan Wilderness Act. 
The roadless area moratorium would effectively kill this negotiated compromise. In- 
stead of allowing regional foresters and local citizens to determine how their forests 
should be managed, a bureaucratic decision has been made in Washington, DC to 
impose this moratorium on the entire nation. 

Second, this moratorium could have an adverse effect on forest health. Since 1991, 
more trees die and rot each year in national forests than is sold for timber. This 
new policy will only increase this trend, promoting the outbreak of disease and cre- 
ating fuel for forest fires. The Forest Service itself estimates that 40 million acres 
of its forest are at great risk of being consumed by catastrophic wildfire, the major- 
ity of which are located in roadless areas. Without the ability to conduct proper for- 
est management activities, the risk of disease outbreak and forest fires increases 
dramatically. 

Thirdly, the roadless area moratorium would have a significant impact on the for- 
est industry. According to the Administration, the proposed moratorium would put 
16 percent of the suitable timber base off-limits for road building, which is a pre- 
cursor for timber harvesting. Combined with the vague "special areas" that can be 
placed off-limits by regional foresters, the impact on the forest industry could be se- 
rious. In my district, which already suffers from high unemployment, the forest in- 
dustry is one of my top employers. I am very concerned that this moratorium on 
road building will also cause a moratorium on jobs in the forest industry. 

Finally, the moratorium could also have a drastic effect on our local communities. 
By law, counties with national forest lands receive payments equaling 25 percent 
of gross Federal timber revenues. These payments are used by county governments, 
districts and school boards for education programs and road maintenance. The For- 
est Service has been reported to have estimated that this policy could result in the 
loss of $160 million in revenue— a conservative estimate at best. At a time when 
the PILT program remains woefully underfunded, local communities may be the 
hardest hit by this proposed moratorium. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that we have begun the debate on a comprehensive road 
plan for our nation's Federal forest lands. Flowever, I believe that the roadless area 
moratorium is an ill conceived policy that could have detrimental effects on our en- 
vironment, jobs and local communities. We already have a number of laws, such as 
the Endangered Species Act, National Environmental Protection Act, and the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act, that are designed to protect the environmentally 
sensitive areas of our country. A "one size fits all" mandate by the Federal Govern- 
ment is simply not needed. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing on this important issue. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. And we will defer to Mr. Stupak 
for the moment, so he can get back to his committee. 

Mr. Stupak, up there in the upper peninsula of Michigan, what 
is the average annual income of the average family up there? 

Mr. Stupak. Oh, my average income is, my district, maybe aver- 
age family income, I'm going to say— I'm thinking family now, 
maybetwo jobs— at most, in the twenties, $25,000. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So this would seriously impact families 

Mr. Stupak. Oh, not only the economics. I mean, take my com- 
munities. There are some counties in my district, they cannot bond 
for schools. You know, if you want to build a new school, you have 
to bond for it, put the bonding out, and we finance and build our 
schools that way. The Federal Government owns so much of my 
land up there, some of these schools cannot bond, because they 
don't have enough of a resource base or a tax base because the Fed- 
eral Government owns most of the land. The meager PILT pay- 
ments— and I know you've joined me in the past in trying to raise 
the PILT payments, payment in lieu of taxes, we set the standard, 

I believe, in 1978 and we've never increased it for inflation or any- 
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thing else, but, yet, we still expect the Icxal communities to provide 
services to its citizens, and the Federal Government owns all of its 
land, will not increase PI LT payments. 

So we do have this idea underneath the timber sales, and actu- 
ally my forests up there, we're what we call "above cost." Actually, 
the Federal Government makes money off northern Michigan tim- 
ber sales. So it's been a very good policy, and now to suddenly shut 
it down would be ill-conceived. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. In my district in Idaho, some of our schools 
our having to run on 4-day weeks, and many of the Forest Service 
employees send their children to those schools. 

Mr. Stupak. Sure. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So it does have a double-whammy. I dread to 
think that that will spread to other areas like the UP. 

Mr. Stupak. Well, if you take a look at it. Madam Chair, if I can 
go on, in these agreements I said that we have in the Fliawatha 
and the Ottowa National Forests, these are agreements that have 
been long-term negotiated, 50-year agreements. So you ask indus- 
try up there to invest in a community, and they based it upon a 
50-year agreement that there would be abundant forest supply or 
timber supply for these mills. Now, after 10 years in the agree- 
ment, you're to change? Well, you tell the industries that invested 
millions to billions of dollars in an industry that, ah, we just de- 
cided in Washington, DC to change it, not take into consideration 
your economic investment in an area, and I think that's where we 
fall short in our goals to do well by the environment. I think we 
hurt ourselves and our communities and the trust of the Federal 
Government, when you enter into an agreement and you do not live 
up to it. 

And one other thing. If you take these forests off the market, be- 
cause you can't build any roads, there's no more timber sales. That 
16 percent I mentioned, what do you do? You put pressure on your 
State forests; you put pressure on private forests to then provide 
the wood for these mills, the timber resources for these mills. So 
you're putting greater pressure— it may not be on the Federal land, 
piece of land, but you're putting pressure, and it can be environ- 
mentally damaging to the State forests and to the private forest 
owner. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Stupak. Well-noted. 

Do any members of the Committee have questions of the Con- 
gressman? 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Just thank him for his good 
testimony. 

Mr. Stupak. Thanks. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to join Mr. Peterson and thank you for 
your fine testimony. As you know, should you wish to supplement 
your testimony with any written information, in addition to what 
you've testified to, the record will remain open. 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thank you for the 
time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE STATEMENT OF MICHAEL DOMBECK 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Chief Dombeck. I appreciate your 
indulgence there. These Committee members, Congressmen have 
committees that they're do markup in, and it's difficult to work 
them in and out. 

As you can see by the many comments I have received here from 
constituents, this roadless moratorium has not been well-received 
at all. And I am placing these questionnaires regarding the 
roadless area as part of the official hearing record, without objec- 
tion. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. As we all know, this initiative has been long 
in coming, and the only problem is that the Clinton-Gore adminis- 
tration has decided that it is better to work in the back rooms than 
to involve the public and the Congress. I cannot speak for everyone 
in Congress, but I have personally attempted to work with you, Mr. 
Dombeck, on several occasions with regard to this issue. As you 
know, word began to leak out that the Forest Service was working 
on a roads initiative around the end of August, and in response to 
this, my staff in Turkey spoke to you about what you had planned. 
You informed them that you were not working on any kind of 
roadless policy or a de facto wilderness policy. 

Upon hearing more of the administration's roadless initiative, I 
sent a letter of inquiry to the President, and this letter was sent 
on December 10, 1997. An answer was requested by J anuary 5th 
of 1998. But after numerous inquiries, no answer has ever been re- 
ceived to this letter. Five letters from congressional leadership, in- 
cluding three signed by myself, were sent without a reply. 

Now there was an article in The New York Times, dated J anuary 
10, 1998. The answer to our letter did not come from the adminis- 
tration, but our letters of inquiry were answered by this— an article 
in The New York Times, dated J anuary 10, and it outlined your 
initiative. But we didn't hear from you; we heard it through the 
press. 

What it pointed out was something that we knew all along. What 
this article says is that the Vice President is the one who has been 
pushing for this. Is this why the Sierra Club sent its letter to Vice 
President Gore, cc to Katie McGinty? Is this why the Sierra Club 
sent this letter, dated J anuary 13, from the Sierra Club to Vice 
President Gore, and a carbon copy to Katie McGinty? Is this why 
the administration went around this Committee and the Congress? 

Chief Dombeck. I'm not familiar with that letter. Madam Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Kathy, would you show the letter to the Chief? 

Chief Dombeck. I don't recall having seen this letter before, and 
I guess I can't comment on the intent of it, other than a group— 
I assume the group's stating their position. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Dombeck, is this whole program being ini- 
tiated out of the Vice President's office or out of Katie McGinty's 
office? Now let me back up and say, we have reason to be very con- 
cerned. As Chairman Flansen referred to the Escalante National 
Monument issue, this administration was in absolute denial that. 
No. 1, it was politically motivated, and. No. 2, that it was coming 
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from the highest reaches in the White House, until we turned up 
information on subpoena, inside documents. 

I am utterly baffled as to why. No. 1, my letters and the letters 
from this Committee, as well as the entire Resources Committee, 
went unanswered, and yet the communication was going on be- 
tween the Sierra Club and the Vice President, carbon copy to Katie 
McGinty. 

When we first met and we first started talking together, I never 
did get the impression that this kind of thing could have happened, 
but it did. I want to ask you again, after numerous inquiries by 
myself. Chairman Young, and many others went unanswered by 
you, about the content and nature of this initiative, and you 
claimed that you knew nothing about this policy, when personally 
asked. Is the statement true in The New York Times that this pol- 
icy is something that the Vice President initiated and pushed, and 
what percentage of your time since August 1997 have you spent on 
it personally? 

Chief Dombeck. First of all, let me just give you a little bit of 
history on this issue. The answer to your first question is, no, it 
was initiated by the Forest Service. In fact, the first statements 
that I made on the problems associated with many of the con- 
troversial areas was in, I believe it was March 18 testimony in this 
room before you. 

The meeting with the management team of the Forest Service, 
as now I'm just a little bit over a year in the job, we took a look 
at what the most challenging, perplexing problems were for the 
agency, because my objective is to try to move the agency into more 
of an anticipatory management scheme. The challenges that the 
agency faces, and that natural resource management faces in gen- 
eral, perplex all of us, and the more time we can spend anticipating 
problems and issues, I believe the more efficient we can be. As a 
matter of fact, I just want to say that many of the statements that 
have been made here, just from the standpoint of overall forest 
management and challenges that we have, I think you will find 
broad agreement for. 

So we then addressed the issue in more detail at another na- 
tional leadership meeting of our Regional Foresters and Station Di- 
rectors that we held in St. Paul in August, and at that time assign- 
ments were made to career staff to go ahead and begin an analysis 
of what we do with the challenge that we have with this roads pro- 
gram. Now it's a program that's been in the emergency— literally 
been in the emergency room for a number of years, and in fact, our 
inability to maintain roads because of maintenance problems and 
lack of funding is sort of pulling the whole program down. 

We then, the professional staff of the agency, looked at options, 
and we met in— I believe it was— was it December 47- again, 
where I called a special meeting of the management of the Forest 
Service. It was at that time we began to discuss what our options 
might be in addressing this issue. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Dombeck, you had a meeting in St. Paul 
in August and you were in Turkey with my staff in September, 
when my staff asked you directly if you were involved in this type 
of program, and you told them no. 
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Chief Dombeck. Well— and, again, I think about the— the policy 
addresses road building. It doesn't address land allocation, roadless 
management. It focuses specifically roads. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I just want to say. Chief, that when we, 
either formally or informally, ask you a direct question, we need a 
direct answer, and this was not a direct answer, and I 'm very, very 
disappointed, to say the least. 

The fact that your Service has worked around us, has not worked 
with us, and this is a major change in policy— if the Vice Presi- 
dent-let me ask you this, and then I'm going to open this up for 
questions with the other Committee members. If the Vice President 
was not directing this policy, then why did he take credit for it in 
The New York Times? If it was The Washington Times, you know, 
this is not a newspaper he normally works with, but The New York 
Times is another story. Why did he take credit for this? And if you 
are continuing to be in denial, that this was not initiated by the 
Vice President, then I would appreciate your asking him why he's 
taking credit for it and getting back to us. We need to know where 
these policies are being driven from. 

Chief Dombeck. Now tell me the question again? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. OK, the question is: You denied that the Vice 
President initiated this program. Yet, the Vice President himself 
took credit for this program in The New York Times. If he didn't 
initiate it, then why is he taking credit for it in the press? And I 
think that if you still want to deny that he initiated it, then you 
need to ask him, or let this Committee know where the policy is 
emanating that is driving management on our national forests. 

Chief Dombeck. First of all, let me say that— let me reaffirm 
again that, you know, this policy, the needs to address the roads 
issue on the national forest system came from— came from me and 
the staff of the leadership of the Forest Service. Now the other 
thing to keep in mind is the fact that, as policy is developed, a pol- 
icy that is— an issue that is this intense and has been for so long— 
is of intense interest, and I, my staff and I brief not only the people 
on our own staff and others on— associated staff directors, and so 
on, in Washington, which we did, we brief— since we work for the 
administration and the Executive branch, I briefed the Secretary, 
the Secretary's staff, various people in the administration, as the 
policy was nearing completion, because that's my responsibility. 

I might also— any time you have a large number of people in- 
volved in developing a policy that's of such high interest, I guess 
I don't know how you prevent people from talking and leaks and 
that sort of thing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The question is: Why did the Vice President 
take credit for this program in The New York Times, if he had 
nothing to do with it? 

Chief Dombeck. I don't know that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Pardon me? 

Chief Dombeck. I don't know the answer to that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. Mr. Flinchey, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. FIinchey. Yes, I do. Madam Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 
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Mr. Dombeck, I want to express my appreciation for your initia- 
tive in proposing the moratorium on road building in the forest pre- 
serves. Sometimes I must imagine that you think you're in the road 
maintenance and road building business rather than the forestry 
business. The national forest transportation system includes ap- 
proximately 373,000 miles of authorized roads currently. In con- 
trast, the interstate highway system has less than 48,000 miles of 
roads. So you're overseeing a road system eight times as long as 
the Federal interstate highway system. 

For additional perspective, your highways constitute enough 
mileage to encircle the globe more than 15 times— an extraordinary 
circumstance, I think. And these roads, by the way, access cur- 
rently 191 million acres of national forest lands, and all of these 
191 million acres of national forest lands are used for a variety of 
purposes. So I 'm sure it must appear to you that you're in the road 
business rather than the forestry business at some point, and I 
could fully understand why you're suggesting a moratorium. 

Given that you have identified a forest road repair and mainte- 
nance backlog now, currently, of $10.5 billion, can you tell me what 
funds you are requesting in the fiscal year 1999 budget? 

Chief Dombeck. We have— the President's budget is asking for, 

I believe it's about a 20 percent overall increase in the forest roads 
program. This is a program— just to exemplify the challenges that 
I have and the Forest Service has, as it's stuck in this issue, is in 
1985 we had an overall forest roads budget of about $228 million; 
by 1996, that had fallen to about $95 million. And, yet, the backlog 
continues, and as I explained in some of the examples, road main- 
tenance problems are such that, when not address^, they increase 
at a more rapid rate year after year after year, if they're not ad- 
dressed and become costly problems that contribute to not only 
safety problems, but environmental problems. We find ourselves 
having to lower the weight limits on bridges. And one Forest Serv- 
ice employee from Wyoming told me that, you know, it used to be 
that the school bus could get across the bridge; now it can't, be- 
cause of load limit restrictions. 

We should be— we have about 7,700 bridges that we should be 
maintaining and improving 300 to 400 a year, and I believe it's— 
is it about 407- that we have funding for to maintain. So it's an 
infrastructure problem that we have to face and deal with it. And 
I understand the tenacity of the issue. 

Mr. FIinchey. I bet you do. And it's also a safety problem, as you 
point out, because you have private transportation vehicles, includ- 
ing school buses, as you identified, traveling over these bridges. So 
it's important that you use what money you have, and it's darned 
little, apparently, to maintain these roads and make sure that they 
continue to be safe, rather than constructing new ones which would 
add additionally to the burden and make it impossible to maintain 
the existing infrastructure. 

Flave you asked for any money in the present budget which will 
go to decommission unne^ed and environmentally harmful roads? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes, the funds requested for decommissioning 
has increased. Would you hand me that table [speaking to staff]? 
Or we could provide that information. 
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Mr. Hinchey. OK, well, if you could provide, I appreciate that 
you don't have that right at your fingertips. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Chief Dombeck. I see now the— we're proposing in fiscal year 
1999 to decommission about 3,500 miles in roads. 

Mr. Hinchey. The National Forest Service makes a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the national economy, and it does so be- 
cause it is employed, used, for a great many purposes. Can you tell 
me whether there is greater economic value to the country by sup- 
porting the recreation industry or from logging? What is the dif- 
ferences there? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, the trends have been changing rapidly, 
and of course the overriding values that my economists and folks 
tell me is that the benefits derived from other uses— recreation, 
and so on— far exceed the values of commodity extraction, but I 
want to make sure that I underscore that I also understand the im- 
portance of jobs in small communities. 

I'm one that grew up on a national forest, and also understand 
the variety of uses, the importance of multiple use, and can appre- 
ciate that a job is a job. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, it's important that someone in your position 
have that kind of sensitivity, and I very much appreciate that you 
demonstrate it, and I value it as well, because I grew up in a small 
community and I know the importance of logging. We have the 
Catskill Forest Preserve and the Adirondacks in New York— vast 
forests. So I'm very familiar with the importance of forestry and 
the kinds of jobs and industries that it can create in a variety of 
industries. 

People use these forests, and I understand that more people are 
using the national forests, visiting the national forests annually 
than the national parks. Is that true? And do you have any figures 
on that? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes, that's true. The information I have is that, 
just to give you an example of the increase in growth in recreation, 
in 1980, data that we have indicates we had about 560 million vis- 
its to national forests; by 1996, that had increased to 865 million. 
We expect it to exceed a billion soon. 

And just to give you an idea, the vehicle traffic on national forest 
system roads, m 1950, there were about 15,000 vehicles every day 
on national forest roads associated with logging. That's about the 
same number as we have today. In fact, the timber harvest is 
about the same level today as it was in the 1950's. However, we 
have about 1.7 million vehicles a day associated with recreation 
and other local uses on national forest system lands. That's a ten- 
fold increase from 1950, and we haven't made the adjustment to 
the change, and this is why we need to take a look at the underpin- 
ning policies. I need to give credit to the timber industry and the 
forest products industry, and others, because most of those roads 
were built for those purposes, but today they're being used for very, 
very different purposes, and we need to make the adjustments. 

Mr. Hinchey. This reflects, obviously, the changes in our society, 
the changes in economics, the changes in recreational attitudes, 
and the need for us to recognize the value of the multiple uses that 
occur within the forestry system. I very much appreciate your sen- 
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sitivity to that and your carrying out your duties in full recognition 
that the forests provide great opportunities, not just for logging, al- 
though that's very important, but for recreational and for wildlife 
habitat and for a variety of other uses as well. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania, [presiding] I'm Congressman 
Peterson, sitting in for Congresswoman Chenoweth. We have a vote 
that we must take momentarily. The meeting will be recess for 30 
minutes, and then we will return for extensive questioning. 

Chief Dombeck. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [presiding] The hearing will come to order. 

We'll recognize Mr. Peterson for the next round of questioning. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Before I ask my questions, I would like to submit a statement 
for the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK. Welcome, Mike. It's a 
pleasure to have you here. 

But I do have a lot of questions about this issue. I was sur- 
prised— you have stated quite unequivocally this morning that this 
policy came from you and your staff. Is that correct? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Was 

Chief Dombeck. Initially, we, as I said, particularly after the de- 
bate in the Congress over the issue this year, this past year, we 
felt it was imperative that we need to move the ball forward, and 
we need to shift the debate. Because my biggest concern is that the 
entire program is in jeopardy, and then we're really going to have 
problems. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Yes, I agree. The issue, though, 
of a moratorium, that was not suggested to you by someone from 
Agriculture or even higher up, that this is something you should 
take a look at? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. So you 

Chief Dombeck. We looked at 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. It wasn't suggested from your 
superiors that you should look at a moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. We looked at 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. No? 

Chief Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. It wasn't suggested to you by 
somebody? 

Chief Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. So his came from you and your 
staff? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania, [continuing] you looked at the 
big picture? OK. 

I guess the other point that surprises me a little is the diversity 
of America. Every time we do something unilaterally from Wash- 
ington, when it impacts Alaska, Florida, Pennsylvania, and Ari- 
zona, and everything in between, it affects everybody differently. 
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There are probably forests where this is a good idea; there are 
probably forests where this will cause problems. Do you agree? 

Chief Dombeck. I agree. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Well, I mean, why couldn't it 
have been a regional approach or a forest-by-forest approach or 
even your regions, where you have the hardwood forests and the 
coniferous forests? I mean, there's— where you have the dry, arid 
areas and the areas with— I mean, there's so much difference in 
what— well, the needs are so different. You took away all your own 
flexi bility. 

Chief Dombeck. Well, first of all, let me say that what we have 
out now is a proposal for public comment. In fact, as I mentioned 
in my opening statement, is that, as a result of a request from a 
number of Members of Congress and Senators, we have extended 
the comment period for another 30 days, and will be holding public 
meetings to make sure the appropriate information is out there. 
And this is a proposal that emanated from the Forest Service, and 
it is now out there for us to talk about, to communicate with Con- 
gress, with the American people, with any of those that are inter- 
ested in the proposals, both the long-term proposal as well as the 
interim. And I want to point out this is an interim proposal. It's 
an 18-month proposal, and my commitment is that at 18 months, 
if we don't have a new proposal out there, we'll go back to the way 
we're doing business now. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. So it was more political rea- 
sons? You saw the political fight that went on on the House floor 
and in the Senate, and all the rankling that went on, and it was 
like it was almost a tug-of-war with no big winner on either side. 
It was kind of an evenly divided issue. So it was better to step 
around that for a couple of years? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes, that's part of it, but, also, we find in stud- 
ies that unroaded areas or areas of road density are our best 
strongholds for aquatic species. These are areas where we have 
fewer problems with invasive noxious weeds and things like that. 
So there's also a scientific basis to this as well. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. But, in reality, your 200 mil- 
lion acres is a portion of the 700 million acres we own, and that's 
not the first thing to worry about plant species in the same manner 
that some of the other areas would. I mean, yours is really multi- 
use. I guess I'm a little surprised that plant consideration is driv- 
ing this policy or this issue. I mean, that's a pretty weak argument 
as far as your mandate for managing the multi-use part of the na- 
tional reserve, or whatever you want to call it, of 700 million acres. 

Chief Dombeck. Well, again, you know, it's one of the pieces in 
the entire process, as we looked at the pros and cons of the various 
options that we had. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Did you run this by the re- 
gional people 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania, [continuing] prior to announce- 
ment? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. They had a chance to react and 
recommend or oppose. 
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Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. How about the managers of the 
forests? 

Chief Dombeck. To a certain extent, yes. i made, you know, a 
number of personai caiis, as staff and the Regionai Foresters and 
others that were invoived in deveioping the nuts and boits of the 
poiicy did more extensive sensing, i— for exampie, i can remember 
taiking to Dave Wiison, who's supervisor of the forests in South 
Caroiina, and he said, weii, because of these chaiienges, i reaiiy 
haven't been going into roadiess areas for the iast severai years. So 
we taiked with peopie iike Bob Storch, the supervisor, one of the 
supervisors in Coiorado, and made a variety of phone caiis. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Some of them, but not— they 
didn't aii get inciuded? 

Chief Dombeck. That's right. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK. 

Chief Dombeck. The other point we did, though, is we did gather 
data from aii the forests, and ietters went out— i'm not sure 
when— Bob, in December [speaking to staff]?— in October, asking 
for information on impacts and things iike that. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK. i know my time's up, but 
if i couid ask one conciuding question— now you taik about there's 
going to be input or hearings in this report period. Where, Region 
9 ? 

Chief Dombeck. Do you recaii, Rhey, where the iocations [speak- 
ing to staff]? i have— i think i might have that iist here some 
pi ace. Does someone have it? At any rate, we'ii provide that infor- 
mation for you. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania, i'm toid Boston and Min- 
neapoiis, but, boy, that ieaves a iot of us out in the coid— uniess 
we want to travei iong distances. 

Chief Dombeck. i'il— we're aiso going to have a pubiic meeting 
here in Washington, DC as weii. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. But, stiii, for input, now that 
ieaves a iot of forests a iong ways from any chance of pubiic input 
or pubiic discussion, i mean, that's disappointing. 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, we'd certainiy be happy to visit with you 
and take a iook at that. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK. 

Chief Dombeck. The important thing to me is that peopie under- 
stand the ramifications of the proposais in a dear fashion, and 
have a basis 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. But that's why the hearing 
process is important, i think. Peopie on the ANF and peopie— the 
citizens, not your peopie, but the citizens have absoiuteiy no idea 
how that's going to impact them. We've ai ready been impacted in 
a huge way in the iast few years, and they're scared. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Thanks, Madam Chair, and thanks for hoiding the 
hearing, i have an opening statement which i'ii piace in the record. 

And i want to quickiy point out the news reiease here from the 
Forest Service, where it points out that— i don't know what the in- 
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formation— I misunderstand, but it's a public meeting for interim 
roadless rule and long-term transportation policy and development, 
and it indicates meetings, numerous meetings, in Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho— two meetings in Idaho, and Min- 
nesota is only having one meeting, I guess. Montana is having 
three; New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Washington, DC, and Wyo- 
ming. So I don't know that this is adequate. I don't think I'll be 
able to make it to all those meetings, incidentally, but I'd ask 
unanimous consent to place that in the record. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Vento. Mr. Dombeck, Chief Dombeck, I think the policy's on 
the right track. I don't know what, after the hearing process or this 
rulemaking process, but I hope that you will make an effort to pur- 
sue it. And I would like to take a little credit for it, too, even 
though I didn't have— you didn't talk to me before you did this pol- 
icy, did you? 

Chief Dombeck. I don't recall. 

Mr. Vento. I supposed I 'm in the same category as Al Gore. 

[Laughter.] 

Well, not quite the same category. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Vento. But, in any case, I'm glad that you paid attention to 
what happened on the House floor when we trimmed back the dol- 
lars for road building. I think the message is that low-cost forests, 
have low-cost type of sales, and I think that probably a lot of that 
has to be reckoned with, and I think that the public is not going 
to stand still for subsidizing the road building and the cutting of 
the national forests. At the same time, we're going to lose the tax- 
payer dollars and we lose the forest. And I just think we n^ to 
have a policy. 

Now I don't stand and I've not sponsored and haven't pursued 
bills that would ban timber harvest from the national forests. I 
don't agree with that. I think the multiple-use role is the right role. 

I mean, there's a lot of enthusiasm today I think for that, because 
I think it comes out of frustration with the ability of the Forest 
Service and land managers to do it, and they said, if this is going 
to be the bottom line, then we're going to go for a proposal that I 
think is more harsh. 

And I think that this particular proposal— these proposals, but 
one of the problems here is that someone was talking about 
science, but isn't it a case here where most of the forest manage- 
ment plans have been eclipsed by a lot of new information with re- 
gard to what's happening in these various ecosystems? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes, sir, that's correct. In fact, that was one of 
the reasons that sort of the second-generation plans were exempt, 
because they have— they're based on more up-to-date science. The 
forest, the remainder of the forest plans are from the eighties, the 
early eighties, and some of that information that they're based on 
may even be 1970's information. Is that correct [referring to staff]? 

Mr. Vento. I mean, so the point is here, you're saying give us— 
we're saying give us a breather in terms of building roads, but 
you're not stopping harvest in those forests. In fact, you may rear- 
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range or do some things to, in fact, augment the harvest in other 
areas, is that accurate? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. in fact, i, as many of the witnesses here 
or many of the statements reflect, i'm certainiy a proponent of ac- 
tive management. For exampie, if we don't continue with active 
management, up to 60 percent of the aspen in the intermountain 
West wiii be iost, you know, the very symboi of the State of Coio- 
rado. So we need to be abie to move forward in these areas and 
do the appropriate work that's needed. 

The serious question to ask is, do we need a permanent road to 
do the work that we're going to have to fund year after year after 
year to maintain for decade after decade after decade, or are there 
other ways to do the work? Shouid we be iooking for other tech- 
noiogies? We ought to be doing other kinds of things as we move 
forward, because with 373,000 miies of roads currentiy on the 
books that are an issue that we have to fund year after year, or 
try to 

Mr. Vento. Pius 60,000, apparentiy, that are not— that are ad 
hoc type of roads that are there. 

Chief Dombeck. Yes, yes. And i 'd say that's a iow estimate. 

Mr. Vento. Weii, i think the reai probiem here is that we're run- 
ning into an issue, unfortunateiy, where the revenues from the har- 
vest don't sustain the type of activities, either in terms of mainte- 
nance of existing roads, much iess these roads that are iiiegai roads 
reaiiy, ad hoc roads, nor do they sustain the type of effort. So with 
deciine, we reaiiy have a crunch here. Maybe we can get some— 
i notice that my ranking member from Minnesota of the Transpor- 
tation Committee was in; i didn't know if he offered any highway 
funding moneys to heip us with these roads or not. i know that i 'ii 
have to taik to him about that, i'm going to a meeting right now. 

But i don't think you can do anything about the weather in 
northern Minnesota. They've had ciosure in terms of the Superior 
Forest and others because they depend upon the swamps and the 
other areas being frozen. Unfortunateiy, it's not this year; it's 
warming up pretty good, and that's another probiem that we face, 
and that causes more damage. 

But, you know, if you're interested in forest heaith, it seems to 
me that this is exactiy what this is aimed at. One of the biggest 
probiems in terms of the forest, in terms of watersheds, in terms 
of road restoration— these are some of the biggest probiems in 
terms of the heaith of the forests, and the siumping and the dam- 
age that's being done to these forests, the erosion, and so forth, 
with roads is key. 

i think that we shouid reaiiy, in a sense, i think, take a iook, 
a new iook, at this and reinforce what roads we can, and find out 
what the backbone of the system is, rather than to just keep cut- 
ting new roads. As you point out, it's a iot cheaper to cut a new 
road than it is for the iong-term maintenance of it. The reconstruc- 
tion of it, and the other costs that are associated with it need to 
be deait with, but there's no revenue stream to deai with that 
today. That's one of the major probiems. 

So taking a iook and finding out where we're going to get the 
revenue to deai with this is absoiuteiy essentiai. i think you're 
doing the right thing, i hope that it wouid get the support of those 
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that are advocates of forest health, because that's what this is real- 
ly about. This is one of the key elements in terms of forest health. 
To hear some talk about it, the only aspect of forest health that 
seems to interest them is salvage, and I think there's a little more 
to it than that. Unfortunately, it adds up to making commitments 
in terms of dollars and cents, rather than rhetorical speeches. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Rhetorical speeches? Duly noted. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Hill? Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Dombeck, I want to spend a little more time on the process 
here, just to make sure that I'm fully clear of how we got to this 
point and who recommended that we adopt this policy. You've been 
Forest Chief now for about a year; is that correct? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. At the time that you were interviewed for the job as 
Forest Chief, did the idea of a moratorium come up in any of the 
discussions with the White House, the Vice President, and other 
people, the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Chief Dombeck. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Hill. OK, so there was no discussion of it at that time or 
any 

Chief Dombeck. In fact, I did not, you know— I have never had 
a personal private conversation with the Vice President. I've shak- 
en his hands a couple of times at meetings and things like that, 
but, beyond that, that's the extent of our conversation. 

Mr. Hill. And you've indicated that no indication or direction, no 
recommendation, came from either the White House or the Council 
on Environmental Quality? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Hill. And at the time that you made the decision to imple- 
ment the moratorium, did you consult with the White House, the 
Vice President, the Vice President's staff, or the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality? 

Chief Dombeck. I consulted with the various members of the ad- 
ministration, as I pointed out, you know, like all agencies, we work 
for the Executive Branch. I 've consulted with various leaders in the 
Department, and also briefed CEQ. 

Mr. Hill. But you just briefed them? You didn't seek their con- 
sent to move forward? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Hill. QK. Did you meet with any outside interest groups 
during this period from August through the time that you an- 
nounced this moratorium with regard to their input? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, we've gotten a lot of mail and a variety of 
meetings with people from both industry, the recreation commu- 
nity, the conservation community 

Mr. Hill. But I'm asking, did you meet with them? Did you meet 
with any outside groups? Or did any of the people that were help- 
ing you prepare this moratorium or with whom you sought counsel? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And can you give us a list of what those organizations, 
who those organizations were? 
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Chief Dombeck. Yes. I can— we'd be happy to do that. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Let me just ask you a few questions about a coupie of 
organizations just at the present time, inciuded in those organiza- 
tions, was the Nationai Cattiemen's Association one of those? 

Chief Dombeck. i don't recaii. 

Mr. Hill. How about the Safari Ciub? 

Chief Dombeck. i'm not sure. 

Mr. Hill. How about the American Forest and Paper Associa- 
tion? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. How about the Nationai Mining Association? 

Chief Dombeck. i don't beiieveso. 

Mr. Hill. How about the Society of American Foresters? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And the Nationai Association of Counties? 

Chief Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. American Farm Bureau? 

Chief Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. Nationai Farmers Union? 

Chief Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. Resource Providers Coaiition? 

Chief Dombeck. i don't beiieveso, no. 

Mr. Hill. Puip and Paper Workers Resource Councii? 

Chief Dombeck. i've met with various members of the puip and 
paper industry, the unions; i 'm not sure- 

Mr. Hill. About this issue? 

Chief Dombeck. [continuing] which segment of them. Not nec- 
essariiy— i don't recaii about this issue, but we meet and taik 
about a variety of issues when we meet. 

Mr. Hill, if you wouid, i have a iist of organizations, i wouid 
just ask if you wouid note on that which groups you might have 
met with. 

Chief Dombeck. i 'd be happy to. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. How about Forest Service empioyees in Montana? Did 
you consuit with any Forest Service empioyees in Montana about 
this moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes, the— you know, the Regionai Forester par- 
ticipated in aii the— i beiieve in the management committee meet- 
ings, aithough Daie Bosworth, as i recaii, may have been absent 
from the December 4th meeting, because i think he was moving at 
that time. 

Mr. Hill, i guess, separate from the meetings that you con- 
ducted, did you seek his counsei with regard to any impacts on 
Montana? 

Chief Dombeck. Did he seek— say 

Mr. Hill. Daie Bosworth's counsei on the impacts that this 
might have on Montana? 

Chief Dombeck. The groups that worked— the empioyees that 
worked on this issue did— we gathered input from— i beiieve the 
ietters went to every nationai forest— is that right. Bob [speaking 
to staff]?— asking for information through the Regionai Forester, 
through thetypicai chain of command. 
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Mr. Hill. But separate from asking for data, did you ask for 
their counsei on whether they shouid or shouidn't do it— whether 
you shouid or shouid not impiement the moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, i primariiy consuited with the Regionai 
Foresters, and my staff 

Mr. Hill. The question is, did— was Daie Bosworth one of those 
that you consuited with? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And did he recommend favorabiy or unfavorabiy that 
you move forward with the moratorium? Do you recaii that? 

Chief Dombeck. i'm not sure i specificaiiy asked him that ques- 
tion. Do you remember. Bob [speaking to staff]? 

Mr. Hill. So you didn't ask him whether he favored it or he 
didn't favor it? So in what fashion did you seek his counsei, then? 
if you didn't ask him whether he favored it or he didn't favor it, 
what kind of counsei did you suggest, did you ask him for? Did you 
ask him what the impacts wouid be on Montana? 

Chief Dombeck. i personaiiy did not specificaiiy ask him that 
question, but as the poiicies, the internai poiicies were reviewed, 
each Regionai Forester— and i assume they vetted this with their 
staffs— had an opportunity to comment on the poiicy to provide 
input as the poiicy was deveioped. 

Mr. Hill. So you don't know whether he favored or opposed it. 
You didn't seek his counsei on whether he favored or opposed it. 
Aii you sought from him was data, and that data did— i'm just 
characterizing what you've said now— and that data did not contain 
any information that wouid aiiow you to identify what the impacts 
wouid be in Montana, is that what you're saying? 

Chief Dombeck. i don't beiieve that's quite right. The process is, 
as one individuai, you know, i do not personaiiy taik with, you 
know, over 120 forest supervisors, i sampie 

Mr. Hill. But we're taiking about regionais. We're taiking about 
regionai forests here— foresters here now. i mean, what you said is 
that you made this decision on your own. And what i'm just trying 
to find out is who you consuited, what information you had at your 
disposai to make that decision, and i'm specificaiiy interesteo in 
whether or not you sought the counsei of the Regionai Forester in 
Region 1, which inciudes Montana, with regard to the impacts it 
wouid have on Montana, and whether he suggested that you move 
forward or not move forward with this moratorium. 

Chief Dombeck. No. 1 is i did discuss this issue at iength with 
most of the Regionai Foresters, inciuding Daie Bosworth. They pro- 
vided information that we— that the staff requested on impacts. So 
that was taken into consideration. And if the question is, did i per- 
sonaiiy ask him what the impacts in Montana wouid be, i beiieve 
the answer to that is no. However, the data provided by him was 
reviewed and was taken under consideration. 

Mr. Hill. So you are in possession of data that wouid identify 
the impacts in Montana? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hiii. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 
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Chief, in your opening comments you mention that you suggested 
that you had mentioned the issue of the probiem with respect to 
road construction and road maintenance in previous hearings and 
meetings with this Committee. Do you recaii whether you ever sug- 
gested to us that you were considering a moratorium at any point 
in time? 

Chief Dombeck. No, i did not— i don't beiieve i did. 

Mr. Schaffer. At what point were you considering a morato- 
rium? When did you begin to come to the conciusion that this was 
in the best interest of the peopie of the country? 

Chief Dombeck. i beiieve probabiy nearing the 4th of December, 
the nationai ieadership meeting we had. is that about the way you 
recaii. Bob [referring to staff]? Yes. 

Mr. Schaffer. What is that? What's a nationai ieadership 

Chief Dombeck. That's aii the regionai foresters and station di- 
rectors from around the country. 

Mr. Schaffer. The 4th of December? The assurance that the 
Counci i on Environmentai Quaiity or anybody at the White House 
had some roie in proposing the moratorium, and you suggest they 
did not, is that right? Does this moratorium fit in with the overaii 
goais and objectives that are managed under the Councii of Envi- 
ronmentai Quaiity, Katie McGinty's outfit? 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, i guess i'm— you know, i guess i'm not 
sure of the question, i'm not sure what their specific goais and ob- 
jectives wouid 

Mr. Schaffer. Weii, the stated goai of the Councii on Environ- 
mentai Quaiity is to coordinate aii agencies and make sure that aii 
environmentai activities in the country are somehow coordinated 
and are consistent, and so on. And so i 'm curious as to whether you 
have any idea whether the moratorium is consistent or fits within 
the overaii goais and objectives of the Councii on Environmentai 
Quaiity. 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, they were briefed, and did not object, and 
i 'm assuming that wouid be part of their decision process. 

Mr. Schaffer. Did they provide any input, any suggestion one 
way or another, positive, negative at aii? Qr is no objection the 
basis of their conciuding that there is some support there? 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, in my view, i beiieve about two briefings 
that i personaiiy participated in, they did not— they did not at- 
tempt to infiuence the decision. 

Mr. Schaffer. How about Secretary Giickman? What has been 
the nature of his input and invoivement in this decision? 

Chief Dombeck. The Secretary and i, and the Secretary's staff 
and my staff, had severai meetings, reviewing the pros and cons of 
the decision, taiking about the impacts and the data that we had 
at that time at iength. 

Mr. Schaffer. Does the Secretary support the moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Schaffer. How about the Secretary of the Department of in- 
terior? Has he been briefed or knowiedgeabie about the decision at 
any point in time? 

Chief Dombeck. i don't know whether he's been briefed, i did not 
brief him. i assume that he— you know, i don't know what knowi- 
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edge he has, since I did not brief him on the issue, and I don't be- 
lieve any of my staff did. 

Mr. Schaffer. Could you talk about 

Chief Dombeck. That interaction would typically occur at the 
Secretary's level. 

Mr. Schaffer. With respect to existing contracts, I've mentioned 
that before; that has been one of the biggest concerns raised in my 
State, that there are logging contracts, mining patent rights, and 
so on, that— or patents that already exist and are predicate on 
new road construction and in many cases grazing permits of all 
sorts, all kinds of contracts that have been predicated on a matter 
of— a level of consistency with respect to roads. Have you given any 
thought to the impact of your moratorium on these existing con- 
tracts? 

Chief Dombeck. All of the existing contracts, any personal prop- 
erty rights, will move forward. In fact, we have 6.5 billion board 
feet of timber under contract now in the pipeline. 

Mr. Schaffer. Any existing contracts in the whole country? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Schaffer. How many of those exist? What are we— what 
does that mean in terms of, I don't know, proportion, dollar 
amount, road miles? I don't know. What is the extent of that? 

Chief Dombeck. To give you an example, was it 1997 we— the ac- 
tual harvest, we believe, off the National Forest System lands was 
about 3.— was it 3.3 billion? So at the current harvest rate, today 
there's about a 2-year timber supply in the pipeline that will not 
be affected by the suspension of road building for the 18-month pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Schaffer. Mr. Stupak mentioned the payment in lieu of 
taxes that communities receive from the Forest Service lands, and 
that is something I'm concerned about, too. What kind of assess- 
ment have you made with respect to that? What kind of impact do 
you expect the moratorium will have on payments to counties and 
school districts? 

Chief Dombeck. The current data that I have shows that it 
would range anywhere from $1 to $4 million, depending upon the 
range, the progress of a particular sale that sold. Part of this, much 
of this is aside from the moratorium itself because market condi- 
tions and other things like that basically determine when an oper- 
ator harvests, does the actual harvest, and typically, in the con- 
tract they would have a 3-year period, a 3-year window in which 
to take advantage of the markets or whatever factors they figure 
into their profit margins, and soon. 

Mr. Schaffer. I see my time has expired. Madam Chairman. Is 
there— will there be further questioning? 

Chairwoman Chenoweth. Yes, we're going to have at least one 
more round. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. OK. Mr. Dombeck, I have another round of 
questioning for you. 

As we understand it, the moratorium has not been enacted yet. 
Is that true? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. OK. Have you given direction to the field to 
stop work on any timber sales? 

Chief Dombeck. We have not. I'd better ask Bob. But I'll intro- 
duce Bob J oslin, the Deputy Chief of the National Forest System, 
and with Bob is Rhey Solomon, who's our Deputy Director of Eco- 
system Planning. 

The answer is no. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So you have not given any direction to any 
field members to stop work on any timber sales? 

Chief Dombeck. That's right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. OK. Well, I have a letter in my hand from the 
Forest Service canceling the South Babione timber sale because, 
quote, "it is located in a RARE II roadless area." How do you— this 
was signed by Craig Yancey, dated February 13. How do you justify 
canceling sales before the moratorium is enacted? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, I would only say I assume that's the deci- 
sion of— is that the forest supervisor. Bob [speaking to staff]? What 
was the name of the person that signed the letter? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. He's the District Ranger. 

Chief Dombeck. The District Ranger. I would assume that's a de- 
cision, then, that's made at the local level. 

One of the things to keep in mind on this issue, when we particu- 
larly talk about activities in roadless areas, these are the most con- 
tentious areas that our employees deal in. In fact, if we would go 
to the most extreme, one of the more extreme cases is the Cove- 
Mallard series of sales on the Nez Perce National Forest in Idaho. 
In fact, what the forest supervisor and the staff there tell me is 
that virtually all of the organizational energy goes into that effort, 
into the Cove-Mallard effort, because of the level of controversy as- 
sociated with it, and so on. And from the standpoint of efficiency, 
if that energy and that funding could be applied to other areas that 
will not be repeatedly appealed and litigated and protested, it's cer- 
tainly a much more efficient way and a more effective way for us 
to utilize the forestry expertise that we have throughout the Forest 
Service. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Chief Dombeck, this is not in the Cove-Mal- 
lard. This is in Sheridan, Wyoming, the office 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] comes out of— that's located in 
Sheridan, Wyoming. And we've got a District Ranger making deci- 
sions contrary to what you have testified to this Committee you 
have directed them to do or not to do. And, in fact, in Craig 
Yancey's letter, he says, 'The Forest Service has proposed to sus- 
pend temporary road construction and reconstruction in most 
roadless areas. The Forest Service is also proposing to revise regu- 
lations concerning management of the transportation systems." 

So the suspending of this timber sale is directly the result of this 
moratorium that has not yet been enacted, and to which you've tes- 
tified no timber sales have been suspended. 

Chief Dombeck. Well, I should have qualified that to my knowl- 
edge. However, I think the important point there is that decision 
was made, I assume— I'd better not speak for the District Ranger— 
and correct me if I'm wrong. Bob [speaking to staff], but I would 
assume that decision was made by the District Ranger, based on 
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the information that he has. There is no— has been no directive 
that has come from me saying stop anything. What we've got is the 
proposal out there for public comment. We've extended that com- 
ment period 30 days, as we go through the appropriate NEPA and 
legal requirements, and at some point it will be brought to conclu- 
sion. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Chief Dombeck, somehow people who rely on 
the forest have got to somebody who's calling the shots. I mean, a 
District Ranger enacted the suspension of a sale contrary to what 
you have testified here. Now the buck has got to stop with you. I 
mean, either you get your District Rangers to comply with what 
you're issuing, so that there will be some order in this country, and 
we're able to anticipate, or there is absolutely no leadership. And 
that doesn't comport with my idea of you. It just doesn't. And it is 
utter confusion. 

And let me proceed. 

Chief Dombeck. Well, I appreciate the compliment 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you want to answer that? 

Chief Dombeck. [continuing] because I know on this issue we 
don't have many compliments floating around. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, yes, but will you assure me that no 
other timber sales, including this Babione timber sale, the cancella- 
tion issued out of Sheridan, Wyoming— will you reassure this Com- 
mittee that no other timber sales will be canceled, including this 
one, until the moratorium is truly enacted, to be consistent with 
your testimony? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, again, first of all, let me say that what we 
have out there is a proposal, and field managers make decisions on 
a variety of things, and I have not, and will not, direct a field man- 
ager to stop a sale on a policy that is not in place, that's in develop- 
ment. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So you will not direct a field manager to stop 
a sale that you have testified to this Committee you are not stop- 
ping sales on because of the proposed moratorium? I mean, th^ 
have got to be accountable to you. Please answer the question, sir. 
Yes or no? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes, they are accountable to me, and my objec- 
tive is to hold them accountable. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So your statement, then, as you stated to this 
Committee, was that this is a proposed moratorium and no sales 
have been canceled because of the proposal? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. OK. It's pretty clear Craig Yancey's decision 
and his cancellation is contrary to what you've testified here. I 
would like very much for you to either assure this Committee that 
all of your people under your jurisdiction, and under your sup- 
posedly direction, will abide by what you have told this Committee. 
So you're telling me that, in spite of what you're testifying here, 
the buck does not stop with you? Everybody is on their own? 

Chief Dombeck. We can provide— we can check and provide you 
with— if there's additional information to that, associated with that 
specific sale, but our objective is to hold our managers accountable, 
and my commitment to you is that I intend to do that. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Hold them accountable to you and what you've 
testified to this Committee? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. Do you think it's appropriate to stop 
a sale which has been under litigation and then released by a 
judge, stating that the Forest Service has done their job correctly, 
and then only to be stopped by a roadless moratoria because you 
decided to include 20-year-old boundaries under RAR II? 

Let me be specific. The Lone Pine timber sale in Idaho is a 10- 
million-board-foot sale originally planned as part of the Cove-Mal- 
lard environmental analysis. Now Lone Pine sale is only the fourth 
sale to be sold, or ready to be sold, under the Cove-Mallard EIS— 
a process that began back in 1980. Now this sale made its way all 
the way through the ninth circuit court of appeals, and we got a 
positive decision out of the court of appeals. And this is only the 
latest of many court decision approving the Lone Pine and the EIS 
work the Forest Service did. 

Now a memo from R^ional Forester Bosworth, February 5, to 
forest supervisors directing them not to spend any funds on plan- 
ning or preparation work associated with possible future roads or 
roadless areas occurred. The Lone Pine sale was ready to advertise 
and sell, but the moratorium was announced before the judge's de- 
cision was issued. Now, because of the RF, of Bosworth's memo, the 
Forest Service is not advertising the sale. 

Again, this is contrary to the fact that you said that the morato- 
rium is only a proposal. So I would also like for you to look into 
that, too. It's not often that the ninth circuit agrees with us and 
the Forest Service, and I just really need to have you take charge. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Doolittle? 

Mr. Doolittle. Chief Dombeck, you've been formally petitioned, 

I guess, by the Sierra Nevada Forest Protection Campaign to take 
certain measures, including, I think, a ban on logging in riparian 
areas and in roadless areas and in old growth in the Sierras. Is 
that correct? 

Chief Dombeck. I have not seen the petition itself. Have you 
seen that. Bob [speaking to staff]? 

Mr. Doolittle. Actually, that petition, I believe, went to a re- 
gion, the Region 5. I think you got a copy of it, though. So does 
your staff acknowledge that you've gotten it? 

Chief Dombeck. They— the people here haven't seen it, but that 
doesn't mean we 

Mr. Doolittle. I understand. 

Chief Dombeck. We'll check. 

Mr. Doolittle. OK. j ust maybe you can confirm that in subse- 
quent communication with the Committee. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Doolittle. But it does list your name, along with a number 
of other prominent officials at the bottom of the letter that got it. 

Are you aware of any efforts going on within the region to dis- 
cuss having the moratorium on areas where fur-bearers are found? 

Chief Dombeck. No, I'm not. I have heard concerns about fur- 
bearers, but I have not heard it expressed in terms of a morato- 
rium. 
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Mr. Doolittle. I think if they were to have a moratorium, i be- 
iieve the fur-bearer habitat wouid go the entire iength of the Sier- 
ras. is that your beiief? 

Chief Dombeck. Possibiy. 

Mr. Doolittle. So that potentiaiiy a moratorium on areas where 
we have fur-bearer habitat couid effectiveiy iock up the entire for- 
est? is that aiso your beiief? 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, i'm not sure, is that— that's something 
we'd have to check on, and i don't have that, i haven't had the 
pieasure of spending enough personai time in the Sierras myseif to 
know the answer to that. 

Mr. Doolittle. Weii, i'm concerned about that. Of course, those 
CASPO guideiines have been utteriy disastrous, and whenever 
something responsibie has been attempted, why, the administra- 
tion has reopened the issue and caiied for further study, and so 
forth. So we're stiii operating under the so-caiied interim guide- 
iines, which were never intended to be a permanent management— 
maybe they were intended to be a permanent management poiicy, 
but that was deariy not their expressed intent. 

You and i havetaiked privateiy about Mr. Sprague and the aiie- 
gations that i had received, the Committee has received, about ef- 
forts to remove him. i just wanted to ask you, whiie you're before 
the Committee, that if— it's been aiieged that a coaiition of promi- 
nent environmentai groups have met with you and other represent- 
atives— or maybe i shouid say "or other representatives"— from the 
administration for the purposes of urging the reassignment of Lynn 
Sprague as a Regionai Forester in Region 5. is it true or faise? 

Chief Dombeck. i have met with a variety of groups. No one 
has— from the environmentai community that i'm— that i recaii 
has personaiiy asked me to remove Lynn Sprague, in fact, i re- 
centiy met with Lynn Sprague to reassure him that i want him to 
stay in Caiifornia. Caiifornia, as you know, has been a very tough, 
tough State for our— aii of our empioyees and our regionai peopie, 
given the popuiation growth, the ievei of intensity of many of the 
issues, and maintaining continuity is important. 

And what i did mention to Lynn is the fact that, you know, iet 
me know what you need from the standpoint of support and heip 
from me as you move forward. 

Mr. Doolittle. Are you famiiiar with a man by the name of Rob- 
ert Neison, former Director of the Forest Service's Fish and Wiid- 
iife staff? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. i worked for Mr. Neison many years ago. 

Mr. Doolittle, it's my understanding— and, again, i appreciate 
your being here because you're darifying some of these issues, but 
supposediy the Department recentiy contracted with Mr. Neison, or 
otherwise entered into some understanding with him to recruit a 
repiacement for Mr. Sprague, and that Mr. Neison has been in the 
process of contacting forest supervisors in Region 5 to gauge their 
interest in serving as Regionai Forester, is that true or faise? 

Chief Dombeck. i beii eve that's faise. 

Mr. Doolittle. OK. 

Chief Dombeck. At ieast to my knowiedge. 

Mr. Doolittle. What is— does Mr. Neison presentiy— or what 
are his job duties for the Forest Service? 
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Chief Dombeck. He's retired, and 

Mr. Doolittle. Retired? OK. So he doesn't reaiiy have any for- 
mai reiationship at this point? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. Does he do any voiunteer work 
[speaking to staff]? 

Mr. Doolittle. So no voiunteer work? i think— was that 

Chief Dombeck. As far as 

Mr. Doolittle. As far as you know? 

Chief Dombeck. [continuing] i 'm aware of at this point. 

Mr. Doolittle. OK. 

Chief Dombeck. But it is typicai for retirees and others with ex- 
pertise to be invoived or be consuited on issues, it's not an atypicai 
situation. 

Mr. Doolittle. When you find out about this Sierra Nevada For- 
est Protection Campaign petition, couid you iet us know what the 
status of their petition is, and your office's response to that re- 
quest? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Doolittle. OK. Weii, as you know, a number of us are very 
concerned about Mr. Sprague. Mr. Sprague does not represent the 
ideai forest poiicy, from my standpoint, i must share with you, but 
i think he's a man of integrity who's trying to do a good job. And 

1 wouid hate to see him replaced because of the attacks by the 
other side. California is a difficult place, because there are people 
that feel like I do, that we still believe in the old-fashioned, and 
apparently outdat^, concept of multiple use of the national forest 
and public lands, and then there's the opposition who comes from 
the trendy, upscale areas who believe basically, and have stated po- 
sitions, that we should have no logging whatsoever in the national 
forests. And they will become— I don't know— urban welfare pre- 
serves for those to visit who can afford to do so. 

I'm very frustrated with the policy, to say the least. Mr. Stupak 
expressed a lot of these sentiments, and he's from the other side 
of the aisle, that I might express. I represent a lot of these districts 
that are heavily dependent for jobs in these areas, and it's been an 
utter disaster, especially with the California spotted owl. It's not 
even— I mean one sham is the northern spotted owl, and those dis- 
astrous policies continue in effect to this day, despite the fact that 
it does very well outside of the multi-canopied, old-growth forests, 
including dwelling in K-Mart signs, apparently with good results. 
Now, however, in this part of California, the California spotted owl 
is not even endanger^, not even threatened, but we're afflicted 
with the so-called interim CASPO guidelines, and now more de- 
mands by these groups for yet further restrictions. 

And now the administration is expanding or changing its policy 
on roadless areas, et cetera, and I really wonder when we're going 
to get back to forestry. It seems like it's becoming something else. 
We already have an EPA and a Fish and Wildlife Service. If this 
is what the Forest Service is becoming, why do we need them? You 
don't have to answer that. But I feel a great deal of frustration 
about it, and I think it's been a disastrous policy that's been pur- 
sued, and apparently we're going to struggle with this for another 

2 or 3 years at least. 
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So I guess my time is up, and I thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Doolittle. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Thank you. 

We were chatting before about the input locally, and I think 
that's vital. I came to Washington to help decisions be made back 
home, and to have less of a Washington domination, and this is a 
perfect example. 

Let me ask you a question. Why couldn't every forest have a 
hearing on how this is going to impact, and to inform the people 
locally? I mean, I think that's the least you can do, is to have a 
hearing in each forest. You don't have to be involved. They're very 
capable of doing that. You can give them a format. Is that a fair 
request? 

Chief Dombeck. I think it is. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Will you support that? 

Chief Dombeck. If you would like to have a hearing— and, obvi- 
ously, with 100— and— what?— 54 or 55 national forests, about 120 
units, I believe what staff did, when they looked at sites, is to re- 
spond to requests and take a look at local recommendations. And 
we'd be happy to do that. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. You'll do one in the ANF? But 
I 'd like to ask it on a broader scale. I think every forest that wants 
one, where the local input is requested by the l^islator or by pub- 
lic opinion— people ought to know if it's going to— it may turn out 
to be that the impact's minimal in some forests. They need to know 
that. I just think that's fair, and it wouldn't— it shouldn't be a 
Washington problem, because your people out there are very capa- 
ble of holding on one evening or— one evening hearing. I mean, 
that's not a big deal, as far as effort. It takes a day or two of plan- 
ning, inviting the public, and some format described, someone to 
moderate. And is that a fair request? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK. I guess I'd like to talk a 
little bit on the bigger picture. I want to show you a chart. I think 
you can see it. The gray areas are the conservative allowable cut; 
the black lines are the cut. And I guess— and I might use the new 
popular term— the left-wing conspiracy wants no timber cut. I 
mean, there's no doubt about that. The left-wing conspirators want 
us to not take resources off the public land; all 700 million acres 
to be looked at. They're not to be utilized, even though the 200 mil- 
lion you manage are multi-use, were purchased and set aside for 
multi-use, and for multiple reasons. 

So it just seems like each and every thing that happens— now 
another— in looking at the big picture, another part of your system 
is now offlimits to timber, and it just went from 12 billion board 
feet to about 3, on an average now, billion board feet. That's a huge 
cut in cutting. It's had a huge impact in this country. And with the 
fact that more timber is burning and dying than we're cutting on 
Federal land— I mean, it's an issue that we ought to argue about; 
we ought to discuss. But it seems like every move by the Depart- 
ment or the administration brings the number down, locks another 
so many acres up that's not a part of it. I think it's that big picture 
that scares us all, because we know the left-wing conspirators want 
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no cutting, and I guess we think they're winning, and they are win- 
ning. 

We think it's bad public policy. We don't think it's good for the 
health of America. We don't think it's good for the health of the for- 
est. We know it's not. 

And so the foresters in my district, people who have spent their 
whole life managing a resource— and I mean, some of the ones I 
know are just very, very thoughtful— they're just utterly amazed at 
what we're doing. They have absolutely no understanding why we 
are locking up the most renewable resource we have in this country 
that's so much a part of our economy and so much a part of a life- 
style. The hunters don't like the forest locked up because it doesn't 
bring about good hunting. I mean, there's a lot of people that don't. 
There's so many arguments why it's bad policy, but, yet, everything 
we do seems to move us closer to that direction. 

Would you like to comment to that? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. First of all, let me say that the nationwide 
effect of the roadless— or, rather, the temporary suspension of road 
building affects about 8 million acres which is in the timber base- 
now, of the 191 million acres in the national forest system. Now 
there's also a reason that these areas are roaded— are not roaded, 
and typically either timber values have been lower or— the easy 
stuff is taken first. 

But the issue that you bring up is really something that we could 
spend a whole day on, and I 'm sure we will at future hearings, but 
I often ask myself question, why is it that we have 40 million acres 
at high risk of fire or insect, disease infestation? And there are a 
variety of reasons associated with that. Management practices have 
changed. Fire suppression was articulated very clearly by one of 
the earlier panel members, but it's also lack of investments, be- 
cause we're coming from a budget structure in a time where we 
were able to put the cost of management on the back of timber, but 
one— you've got an exception in Pennsylvania with the wonderful 
hardwoods you have 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. Sure. 

Chief Dombeck. [continuing] but the fact is that we need to 
make continual investments; we need to do the thinning, the pre- 
scribed burn, the mechanical treatments, the other kinds of things 
to deal with situations where we historically have, say, 200 and 
400 stems of Ponderosa pine and now we have 3,000 of a fir species 
that's a fire hazard; that the trees are all competing for the same 
amount of moisture, of nutrient, and that sort of thing there, and 
we need to get in there and deal with those situations. But we have 
put the cost of management on the back of timber, and when the 
timber may not be there to harvest, for whatever reasons, what do 
we do then? And this is part of the dialogue that I hope to have 
with this Committee and others in the future because the urban/ 
wildland interface and other areas are big challenges for us in this 
country. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. What is the timber base now? 
Of the couple hundred million you manage, how much of that's 
really forestry practices, timber cutting going on? 

Chief Dombeck. I believe it's 43 million acres. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. After the roadless area? 
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Chief Dombeck. Forty-three million acres are in the suitable tim- 
ber base. Of— the interim policy and the RARE II areas would in- 
clude 8 million of that 43. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. So 43 minus 8 really? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania. OK. Well, that's what I want- 
ed— so we're down to 35 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson of Pennsylvania, [continuing] million acres, out 
of 200. That's a pretty small percentage that we're now practicing 
forestry on. And though we're getting all this publicity that cutting 
timber costs money, and why do we do it, when you've got the cuts 
so low, and they're so small, they don't make money any more. I 
mean, you know, part of the problem that it's not— the cost to do 
a small sale is just as good as a large sale. I mean, so you've got 
the sales down so small, the board feet so low, it's like it's been de- 
signed to fail. I'm a businessman. I know how you can design a 
business to fail. It's like this economically has been designed to fail, 
so the left-wing conspirators can say, "It doesn't make any sense. 
We're losing money." And, yet, they don't count the money that 
goes out to the communities. That's not a part— and that shouldn't 
be part of the cost. That's a benefit to those communities. That 
builds schools and that builds roads and that— you know, it's fire 
protection to those people, and all of the things that we allow them 
to use that money for; yet, that's considered cost and not a benefit. 
That's a benefit to those communities that's being taken away. So, 

I mean, it's a bigger issue. 

I want to thank you for your candor. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Schaffer? 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Let me followup on Mr. Peterson's comments, if I could, and your 
answers. So there's 191 million acres managed by the Forest Serv- 
ice? 

Chief Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Schaffer. Of the open management category that we're 
talking about that can be— that is relevant to the discussions, you 
said 43 million acres, and this moratorium effectively locks up 8 
million? 

Chief Dombeck. What the proposed temporary suspension does 
is prevents only building and reconstruction of new roads. 

Mr. Schaffer. So do you anticipate there would be an increase 
in helicopter removal, or what's going to happen? 

Chief Dombeck. I expect people will be looking at other options. 
Some of the NEPA work that's on these areas considers other op- 
tions. 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, considers other options? Do you expect 
this— it's going to be viable removal? Is there going to be people 
lining up for these sales, or what— and so what if you can call a 
helicopter. That may sound great, but can anybody really afford to 
do that? 

Chief Dombeck. I wouldn't want to be overly optimistic and say 
in some places maybe, but probably not a lot, but I also want to 
point out that, this whole issue set aside, there are sales that don't 
sell. 
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Mr. Schaffer. Right. But we're talking about 8 million acres, ba- 
sically, out of the 43. So what, that's 18, 20 percent, somewhere 
along that line is affected by the moratorium. Your press release 
indicated that between 100 and 275 million of— that this morato- 
rium— so you predicted an impact of between 100 and 275 million 
board feet in fiscal year 1998. There are other Forest Service docu- 
ments that say the volume could be as high as 436.1 million board 
feet in fiscal year 1998. So there's a lot of speculation, I suppose, 
as to what the real impact is going to be. 

I would like to just ask what relevance you think Congress has 
in all of this. Why is it that we read about the moratorium in the 
newspaper when it has such a significant impact on economics, on 
local government funds, on recreation, and so on? Why is it that 
you've decided to move forward on this without talking to any of 
us? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, first of all, keep in mind that this is a pro- 
posal, and the objective of the comment period, of the dialog that 
we're having, is to gather input, to double-check our data, to make 
sure that outside sources, all sources have an opportunity to com- 
ment on the proposal, and 

Mr. Schaffer. So when do you expect to commit on moving for- 
ward with this proposal or abandoning it? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, the 

Mr. Schaffer. What's the point of no return? 

Chief Dombeck. The comment period closes on March 30— and 
what are you assuming the timeframe would be to finalize [speak- 
ing to staff]? At least 30 days beyond that. I 'd say the 

Mr. Schaffer. You know, the whole science, the study, the re- 
search on roads and roadless areas is— seems to me to be pretty 
complete, but pretty intensely studied, at any rate. What is it about 
the money that this Congress— American taxpayers have already 
expended studying the effects of roads on erosion. What— where is 
it that we have insufficient data and evidence right now? What are 
we lacking right now that causes the need for this moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. The 

Mr. Schaffer. What's missing in our— in all of our research? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, I guess not being the technical expert my- 
self on roads and road-building, I don't quite follow the connection 
between what's missing and the suspension. The 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, let me— let me give you 

Chief Dombeck. The science 

Mr. Schaffer, [continuing] a good example. My State, your For- 
est Service has studied part of the National Forest near Frasier, 
Colorado, concluded that timbering and road-building can be ac- 
complished without adverse impacts on water quality, and there 
are other studies to that effect that have occurred that we know 
that it's not new construction— or that it's not maintenance. You 
mentioned that this $10 million or $10 billion backlog in mainte- 
nance is somehow the issue, but it's not— the research— it's not 
maintenance so much that is cause for any kind of sedimentation, 
and so on. That typically occurs immediately after new construc- 
tion, but then seems to be— seems to be dealt with effectively short- 
ly thereafter. And there's a lot of research that has been done that 
suggests that there are specific strategies that could be employed 
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to reduce any kind of sedimentation or water quaiity probiems, or 
any other issues affecting roadiess areas or new road construction. 
Why a moratorium across the whoie country? Why don't we just 
impiement these studies that we have on a case-by-case basis in 
specific areas where a probiem is known to exist? 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, in fact, those new studies, that type of in- 
formation is the information base that wiii be used in the deveiop- 
ment of the new iong-term poiicy. 

Mr. Schaffer. Weii, weii, but why do you need an 18-month 
moratorium? This research has gone on for years, it's— this is noth- 
ing new. Do you expect you're going to discover something in the 
next 18 months that you couid not or shouid not have discovered 
in the iast 18 months or the iast 18 years, for that matter? 

Chief Dombeck. The focus of the 18-month effort on a iong-term 
poiicy is basicaiiy to obtain comment, to synthesize and gather the 
information, not necessariiy start new research projects, aithough 
in the recent years, especiaiiy as a resuit of Ei Nino, the increased 
concern over iand siides, things iike that, has heightened the ievei 
of awareness and has generated more interest in this, and invest- 
ments have been made in additionai research in those areas over 
the iast few years. 

Mr. Schaffer. The iocai foresters and the forest experts in my 
State can't think of a singie exampie of why we need a moratorium 
in Coiorado, for exampie. Are you aware of any specific reasons a 
moratorium ought to impact Coiorado? 

Chief Dombeck. Weii, again, the chaiienge is to get peopie to un- 
derstand the importance of the infrastructure and the road system, 
and i oftentimes think, how do i square buiiding new roads, espe- 
ciaiiy when in many cases, aimost 50 percent of the time, these 
projects are appeaied and iitigated, when, on the other hand, i'm 
deaiing with one $10-pius biiiion backiog in reconstruction 

Mr. Schaffer. Why hasn't aii the research ied to this under- 
standing that you explain is desirable? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, I believe that's where we're headed. I hope 
that's where we're headed. 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, what about all the money that we spent 
studying roadless areas and studying the impacts of roads? Why 
have these studies not lent themselves or help^ you come to a con- 
clusion about the impacts of them and what ought to be done, or 
some kind of plan? Why don't we move forward on a reasonable 
plan? Why do all these studies only suggest we need a moratorium 
to study more? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, again, the 18-month period will be used to 
develop a long-term policy, based upon the most up-to-date 
science 

Mr. Schaffer. Why can't you come up with a long-term policy 
without an 18-month moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. I think you probably could. 

Mr. Schaffer. Why don't we? 

Chief Dombeck. But the other challenge is, in the eyes of the 
American public. Forest Service roads equal logging. Now the chal- 
lenge that we have is to make sure that people— and I think some 
of the dialogue that you have had in the Congress and other places 
has really focused on that over the last decade, and particularly. 
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especially the last couple of years since I've been watching this 
more closely. And we've got to consider Forest Service roads as part 
of the needed infrastructure of rural America, and then fund it ap- 
propriately. 

Mr. Schaffer. So you're in agreement with me, it sounds like, 
that we could move forward on a long-term plan without an 18- 
month moratorium? J ust to restate that, we do agree on that point, 
do we not? 

Chief Dombeck. It would be possible, yes. 

Mr. Schaffer. So the stated purpose early on that the reason for 
the moratorium was for further study, further information gath- 
ering, and so on, is— well, let me just ask: Is there more to it than 
that? Is the only reason you propose an 18-month moratorium for 
the purpose of establishing a long-term plan? 

chief Dombeck. I nformation— and I'll refer back to the most up- 
to-date information we have that I 'm aware of— has come out of the 
Columbia Basin assessment that talks about, refers to exotic spe- 
cies, and I 'd be happy to share a copy of that with you. 

Mr. Schaffer. So is the application of this moratorium on a na- 
tionwide basis motivated by the Columbia Basin study? 

Chief Dombeck. Only in part. 

Mr. Schaffer. Can you still think of any example in Colorado 
that would— that has initiated the need for a moratorium that ap- 
plies to Colorado? 

Chief Dombeck. I somewhere have a list here of the more recent 
studies and synthesis of information, and I would check to see if 
there's anything— I could check and see if there is anything specific 
to Colorado and provide an answer. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, if it's not there, why don't you exempt Colo- 
rado? Why don't you exempt States where you have no real compel- 
ling reason to include them in a moratorium? Maybe it's Montana; 
maybe it's Idaho; maybe it's Wyoming. It could be most of the coun- 
try, when it comes right down to it. But the forest supervisors, the 
foresters in my State, they come to the State legislature and they 
say, "Look, we're baffled by this. We have no idea what these folks 
in Washington are doing or why. You know, they had a meeting, 
told us what they were going to do, but we have no compelling rea- 
son in our State." And they point the finger back here. You know. 
I'm back here. I'm kind of trying to find out some answers, too. 
From what I can tell, Colorado is not part of this equation, other 
than we're affected economically by a moratorium. If that's the 
case, why don't you exempt States like mine, focus on where the 
problem exists? 

Chief Dombeck. We will— this is what we're here for, is to have 
this dialogue and 

Mr. Schaffer. You will what? 

Chief Dombeck. [continuing] to be challenged. 

Mr. Schaffer. You said, "We will. . . ."? 

Chief Dombeck. Will consider all the input that we get from this 
Committee, from each of the members. 

Mr. Schaffer. You know, I really think the burden ought to be 
on you to establish a legitimate reason for pulling a significant por- 
tion of our economy out from under us before you do it. You've al- 
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ready decided to move forward on making a proposal without the 
consent of Congress. You say that you've not made any final deci- 
sions, that that's still open, and you'll consider our input, and so 
on. But if that really is the case— you know, the burden ought— 
you ought to take upon yourself to consider the real financial im- 
pact that this has on communities, and if there's no compelling en- 
vironmental benefit to be gained in a State like mine or the next 
State down the road, then you shouldn't even be talking about 
moratoriums in these areas. You ought to zero it down to where 
you have a real need, where your local experts tell you there's a 
real need. I mean, this notion that you're going to blanket the 
whole country as if every forest is the same is laughable, when it 
comes right down to it, and it suggests to me that you're not all 
that serious about considering the economic impacts of local com- 
munities. Maybe I'm wrong; maybe you'll prove me wrong. I hope 
you do. 

Thanks, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chief, I do want to compliment you on one thing, and that is that 
you extend the comment period another 30 days, and I do appre- 
ciate that. I know the people in Montana— and I would like to have 
you give us an assurance here today, and that is, before you have 
those meetings in Montana, you will have available for the people 
in Montana what the impacts are going to be on the forests of Mon- 
tana. Will you give us that assurance today? 

Chief Dombeck. I believe the information that we have will be 
part of the announcement that will appear in The Federal Register 
on Friday. 

Mr. Hill. Will that include impacts in terms of individual forest 
sales, how they'll impact individual forests, how they'll be im- 
pact^, number of acres that will be impacted? 

Chief Dombeck. I believe it will be— the information we have 
will be by individual forest. I believe it will be the number of sales, 
perhaps not the number of acres, but, more importantly, the board 
feet effects. 

Mr. Hill. I mean, there are more impacts than just timber har- 
vest, and not that timber harvest isn't important. I guess my point 
is, how can you solicit public input when you haven't given the 
public the facts so that they can comment on them? I would just 
urge you to extend this comment period beyond that, until at least 
a point in which you've given the people the information that they 
need in order to make an appropriate assessment, so that they can 
provide you valued input. Does that seem unreasonable? 

Chief Dombeck. No. And I believe that's the intent. 

Mr. Hill. Then I would urge you to— you brought up the Colum- 
bia Basin, the Interior Columbia Basin EIS, and I'd like to ask a 
couple of questions about that, because you chose not to exclude 
that area that is currently under study, and as you know, we're 
moving through that process right now. Why did you choose not to 
exclude that area? 

Chief Dombeck. The— because it's not— the areas that were ex- 
cluded were the areas, what I'm basically referring to as the sec- 
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ond-generation forest plans, the plans that are more recent, that 
are based on more recent information, recent public involvement 
process, and those include the areas of the Pacific Northwest. The 
Tongass is under appeal, which is basically still in process, sort of 
a semi-quasi-judicial process, and the other areas were not ex- 
cluded because the information their forest plans are based on is 
sometimes up to— could be up to 15 or 20 years old. 

Mr. Hill. So what you cit^ earlier was that the reason that you 
implemented or you want to implement this moratorium is that 
you were in possession of science that the individual forests were 
not in possession of. Substantially, that came from the Columbia 
Basin study. I believe that that's what you said to Mr. Schaffer. 

And, yet, we are fairly well along with regard to the I nterior Co- 
lumbia Basin study. I guess I would just say to you, are you aware 
of the potential impacts that this decision will have on the collabo- 
rative effort that has gone into the I nterior Columbia Basin study? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. I have met with numerous county commis- 
sioners in Idaho, county commissioners from Oregon 

Mr. Hill. I hope you stay around following your testimony be- 
cause there's a county commissioner from Montana that has been 
a strong advocate, Larry Dolezal, for trying to work within this col- 
laborative stewardship that you talk about, who I think will ex- 
press to you that he feels as though he was blindsided by this deci- 
sion. 

And, specifically, I want to just make reference to a project that 
is in his district. As you know, the Lincoln County, where he comes 
from, has been particularly adversely impacted. In fact, I think it's 
listed under one of the top 10 endangered communities in America. 
Where they're trying to— the Economic Development Administra- 
tion has provided some funding to try to develop a new ski area. 
Are you familiar with that? 

Chief Dombeck. I 'm not familiar with the ski area itself. 

Mr. Hill. So you're not aware of the fact that the local forest su- 
perintendent has been working to try to complete an EIS on that 
by September of this year, with the goal being that we could de- 
velop this ski area, and that that project will be imperiled by your 
moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. Not that specific issue. 

Mr. Hill. So when you said earlier that you solicited data on im- 
pacts, the individual forests didn't provide you any data with re- 
gard to any specific timber sales, with regard to any specific other 
projects that might be impacted by this moratorium? 

Chief Dombeck. They provided information on timber sales. Did 
they— pardon [speaking to staff]? OK, we've got datasets that we 
will have for all other activities, and I assume we will make that 
available during the— as the comment period proceeds. So people 
can 

Mr. Hill. When do you think that that information will be avail- 
able in Montana with regard to the forests in Montana? 

Chief Dombeck. Within 2 weeks. 

Mr. Hill. I 'm sure you're aware of the fact in the I nterior Colum- 
bia Basin study, one of the things it suggests that would be good 
for forest management would be to manage the roadless areas. 
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some intrusion into the roadless areas, some mechanical harvest, 
other things. Are you aware of that? 

Chief Dombeck. Then you're talking about the need for active 
management? Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Wouldn't you say that your moratorium is in conflict 
with what the science is telling you from the Interior Columbia 
Basin study? 

Chief Dombeck. Not necessarily. I think we have a mindset that 
we have to build a permanent, fairly expensive road to maintain, 
and we've got the backlog to deal with. And one of the things 
that 

Mr. Hill. Are you suggesting that your moratorium would not 
apply to temporary roads in these roadless areas? 

Chief Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. It does apply to temporary roads? 

Chief Dombeck. It does apply to temporary roads. However, the 
new policy will address more broadly when and where and what 
types of roads to build, based upon the most up-to-date science. For 
example, you know, we're doing, in fact— a timber director, a forest 
management director who recently retired said, he said, 10 years 
ago we never thought we'd be doing the amount of helicopter log- 
ging that we are today. Someone from California was recently tell- 
ing me that one of the forest engineers indicated that we could 
probably do the same forest management job we're doing today 
with a significantly less intensive road network. And it's directions 
like that that I want us to be looking at. Again, as we talk about 
the other activities and the impacts, I just want to make sure that 
you understand— No. 1, we've talked about the fact that this is pro- 
posal, but also. No. 2, the fact that what we're talking about is road 
construction and reconstruction only. We're not talking about other 
activities. 

The intent is not to stop forest management. In fact, the intent 
is to— we've got to look for new 

Mr. Hill. It's to delay, though. You're going to delay. You're 
going to delay forest management in those areas. By limiting ac- 
cess to those areas and intrusion into those areas, you're going to 
be delaying forest management, which I have great concern about. 

There are two points I want to make, if I might. Madam Chair- 
man, before— I know my time has expired here. And that is that 
you talked about the impacts of El Nino on some of the coastal 
areas with regard to landslides and that sort of thing. We've got 
the reverse impact in Montana. Post-El Nino periods are extraor- 
dinarily dry periods in Montana. They're periods with high inci- 
dence of fire. We have got a tremendous exposure to catastrophic 
fire. If you delay any management of that problem in the roadless 
areas in Montana, you are compounding the potential hazard to 
Montana, to Montana communities, and to those forests to fire. 

The Interior Columbia Basin study will point out to you— and I 
know that you're familiar with it— that we have a serious problem 
in Montana with respect to that. And I would just urge you to con- 
sider exempting this area that's part of the Interior Columbia 
Basin study from this moratorium— to allow that process to go for- 
ward. 
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As you know, the goal there is to develop the science that can 
be incorporated into those forest plans, whether they be transpor- 
tation or other aspects of those forest plans, so that we can get 
them updated. What, in essence, you're going to propose doing— I 
can tell you right now that if you move forward with this, it's going 
to erode any— any— cooperation, any collaborative effort that you've 
going to have to move forward with the Interior Columbia Basin 
study and in an effort to implement it. You're going to create more 
conflict, less collaboration in Montana if you do that. So I would 
just urge you to, at least if you're going to implement this morato- 
rium, you allow people to do it on a forest-by-forest basis. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Dombeck, under the Alaskan Native Claims Settlement Act 
and the Alaska Lands Act, Native corporations were entitled to se- 
lect and own lands for traditional use and economic benefit as set- 
tlement of Alaskan Native aboriginal land claims. Access to the 
lands also was guaranteed under these laws, and many of these 
lands are located within the national forests in Alaska. Is it not 
true that roads needed for access to Alaska Native aboriginal lands 
would be exempt from the administration's roadless policy? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, the Tongass National Forest is exempt 
from the policy now. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. In every case it's exempt, including the special 
areas? 

Chief Dombeck. Of the current temporary suspension of road 
building, yes, the Tongass is exempt. The Tongass record of deci- 
sion was signed in May, and the appeals process for that decision 
on the entire forest plan is currently in progress. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. With regard to the new roadless moratorium, 
or the moratorium on roads, under roadless area and under future 
special designation of special areas, designation by the Regional 
Forester, are you telling me that Alaska, the Tongass is exempt 
from both of those? 

Chief Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You testified that this moratorium only ap- 
plies to roadless areas. In the lower 48, what about the special 
areas that are in multiple-use areas now? 

Chief Dombeck. The proposal on that is that that would be 
under the discretion of the Regional Forester? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So, actually, contrary to your original testi- 
mony, it does extend to far more than the roadless areas? It does 
extend into the multiple-use areas? And you are giving the Re- 
gional Forester the authority, through this policy, to designate spe- 
cial areas, and they will become, in essence, de facto wilderness, 
right? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, this— again, keep in mind the policy ap- 
plies only to roads, not to other activities, and the specific kinds of 
areas— and we are looking for comment on this— is areas like mu- 
nicipal watersheds where communities get drinking water supplies 
from, other areas very similar to that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So it does apply to more than roads? It does 
apply to watersheds, right? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, the policy applies to roads only, but 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. It will impact entire watersheds, right? 

Chief Dombeck. In certain situations it could. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I wonder if you can explain to the Committee, 
and for the record, the exact degree that the Columbia River eco- 
system planning process predicated or precipitated this roadless 
moratorium policy. 

Chief Dombeck. It's a nationwide problem that we're dealing 
with, with the whole roads issue. It's certainly not limited to the 
Columbia Basin. What I can say, though, is that some of the infor- 
mation gathered in the Columbia Basin assessment is probably 
some of the newest and best information that we have. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. How did that precipitate— how did that infor- 
mation precipitate this action? How did the Columbia ecosystem 
planning process precipitate this action? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, I would say it didn't precipitate this ac- 
tion. The whole debate that we've been in for more than a decade 
over the roads and road funding issue is something that is part of 
the larger issue. What I face and what the Forest Service faces is 
a continually declining roads program that lacks support, and the 
support for the roads program continues to erode. Somehow we've 
got to reframe the issue so the roads program is viewed as part of 
the transportation network, the infrastructure of local America. I 
mean, it's— I grew up on Forest Road 164 in the Chequamegon Na- 
tional Forest in northern Wisconsin, and today it's a blacktop road. 
A bus goes down it every day, and a mailer-out, and, yes, a few log- 
ging trucks, and lots of tourists. It's important that we be able to 
maintain this infrastructure that's needed by local communities. I 
hardly go to a county or talk to a county commissioner when he 
says to me, "How come you're not taking better care of your forest 
roads?" 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Chief Dombeck, you stated in your testimony 
that you worked with the American Forest and Paper Association, 
AF&PA, on developing this policy. Did you work with them— to 
what extent did you work with AF&PA on developing this policy? 

Chief Dombeck. I guess I'm not sure I would— if I did couch it 
as though worked with them— as a matter of fact, they— we dis- 
cussed the whole issue of roads with a variety of people. In fact, 
the whole roads issue is an issue that was— you know, has been 
hotly debated and talked about for the past decade or more with- 
in— not only within the Forest Service, but others that are inter- 
ested in roads. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did AF&PA take an official position on this 
and then work with you or to what degree did you work with 
AF&PA? 

Chief Dombeck. Well, to my knowledge, from the standpoint of 
discussing the issue, and as we have with many people over the 
years, it's, you know, how do we get beyond the issue, as we looked 
at the— what in 1996 we were, you know, very close to losing al- 
most 80 percent of the program. Another debate ensued in 1997, 
and it's a program that is in the intensive care unit, and the re- 
sponsibility that we have is to try to come up with ways and op- 
tions of resuscitating that program. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just want to say, before we have to recess 
temporarily, that when I first came to the Congress, it was my de- 
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cided opinion that the Forest Service was so broken that we may 
not be able to recover. I gave everything I had to give, as chairman 
of this Committee, to try to stay very open to you and to work with 
you. You're a gentleman, and you're an impressive person. But the 
way I see this moving. I'm convinced now the Forest Service is too 
broken. I mean, there's no accountability from the top. District 
Rangers are stopping sales. We have a sale, the George Wash- 
ington National Forest in Virginia has also been canceled. We've 
had, because of this roadless policy— and yet it's only proposed. 

The entire public process has been made a mockery of by the 
very fact that sales have been canceled while this is still a pro- 
posal, Chief, and yet then we reach out to the people with hearings. 
It truly is a mockery, and it's disappointing. 

I guess in my heart of hearts I'd still like to see us recover from 
that in terms of making the American people and communities that 
are affected a part of the process again. I don't see that happening. 
I hope I can be surprised. I still look for that. But I don't— I hope 
that I don't have to get used to being so utterly disappointed, and 
that disappointment is not just shar^ here in this Committee; it's 
shared by our Resources chairman and members of the Committee 
on the Flouse side, and certainly on the Senate side, too. I think 
that the envelope has been pushed way too far on this one, and as 
with the Tucson Rod and Gun Club, we learned that policy was im- 
plemented based on unwritten policy. And I was hoping that you 
would be able to turn that around. I don't see it happening. 

We have been called for a vote. It's a 15-minute vote, and there 
is 5 minutes left. 

Chief Dombeck, we have a lot more questions, but we will submit 
the questions to you in writing and would expect that you respond 
to them within 10 days. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I know that you have a meeting with Senator 
FI utchinson, and you will be gladly excused from the Committee for 
that meeting. I would appreciate if your staff would stay and listen 
to the rest of the testimony. 

Thank you for the long period of time that you have spent with 
us. And I really hope that some fruit will be born from this in 
terms of making the American people part of the process again, 
and that is done first through Congress and then through the 
NEPA process. 

Right now this hearing will be recessed for 20 minutes. Thank 
you. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Committee will come to order. 

We will begin with the third panel: Max Peterson, executive vice 
president of International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agen- 
cies; Larry Dolezal from Lincoln County, and Mr. Dolezal is a com- 
missioner from Troy, Montana; Bob Powers, legislation advocate. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and ] oiners of America; Bill 
Banzhaf, executive vice president. Society of American Foresters in 
Bethesda. 

And I wonder, gentlemen, if you would mind standing and take 
the oath. Raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Please be seated. 

And we will open with Mr. Peterson. 

STATEMENT OF MAX PETERSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE AGENCIES 

Mr. Max Peterson. Thank you, Madam Chairman. You have my 
statement, which is rather long. If you'd accept it for the record, 

I 'll try to save you some time and brief it. 

What I've attempted to do, at the request of staff, is to provide 
a brief historical overview of the saga of roadless area reviews and 
evaluation, which really began in the 1910's, and then there have 
been other reviews done since.The major reviews that have been 
done in recent history began after the passage of the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Act, which required a review of the primitive areas. 

Then in 1972, Forest Service Chief McGuire was concerned about 
agitation both inside and outside the Forest Service as to what to 
do with roadless areas, particularly those that were next to primi- 
tive areas. Fie ordered a nationwide review of roadless areas, which 
became known as RARE I . And I 've given you some data on RARE 
1 . 

Because of the difference in national forests in the East, and the 
imprint of man on national forests in the East, there were very few 
areas in the East that were included in that inventory. Partially 
because of that, and the question, incidentally, of what constituted 
a road, and what was a road in a roadless area, there was a second 
roadless area review undertaken beginning in 1977. That was a 
huge review. As you know, that resulted in a very large environ- 
mental statement, whth more than 300,000 comments on that envi- 
ronmental statement— I think the largest number of comments 
ever received on any environmental statement in the history of any 
organization. 

As a result of that, review, commonly called RARE 2, rec- 
ommendations were made, signed off on by President Carter, that 
said, so many acres should be wilderness, so many areas should be 
used for multiple use other than wilderness, and so many areas 
should be subject to further planning. It was the hope of many that 
those recommendations would sort of settle the roadless area ques- 
tion; that Congress, then, would look at those nationwide rec- 
ommendation and that Congress would decide which areas would 
be wilderness, which areas would be multiple use other than wil- 
derness, which areas would be further planning. 

Unfortunately, that didn't happened. Congress instead started 
action on a State-by-State basis, and as you know, except for Idaho 
and Montana, the roadless area legislation has essentially been en- 
acted in all those States. 

One of the issues, though, that came up then that bedevils us, 

I think, today on the issue that's before us is, what happens after 
you get through the first generation of forest plans? I remember 
sitting in a hearing and hearing Senator Flubert Flumphrey and 
Congressman Foley say at that time, we want to pass an Act of 
Congress, which was the National Forest Management Act, that 
will set forth a planning process that will include: interdisciplinary 
analysis; it will include input from people, public involvement, and 
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then a decision will be made on how to manage an area of land, 
and that plan will remain in effect for 10 to 15 years. And plans 
will be revised from time to time with public involvement and by 
looking at, what is new, what do we know today. 

So I admit to being somewhat perplexed at this proposed I nterim 
Directive because I don't really see now it fits into the laws involv- 
ing management of national forests, which envisions that there will 
be a plan for an area of land and it will stay in place until it's re- 
vised or amended. There's nothing in the law or in the regulations 
that, as far as I know, contemplate something called an interim di- 
rective that, again, puts the roadless area in some kind of a limbo. 

You might ask yourselves this question: Suppose somebody came 
along and decided they wanted to develop all those roadless areas 
in the next year, in spite of the fact that was not in accordance 
with plans? We would hardly believe that such action would be ap- 
propriate. Somebody just to say we're going to go into all those 
areas next year, in spite of the fact that would be contrary to land 
management plans. 

It seems to me that you can't have it both ways. You either have 
to say the areas are governed by plans or they're not. So I guess 
one of the disappointments to me, regardless of the merits of this 
proposal, is the question of process. 

And I guess the only other comment I'd make— and let me make 
it very clear that at this point in my current role as Executive Vice 
President of the International Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies. I am not taking a position. I expect that in some States 
they think that a moratorium is a good idea, and it may well be 
in that State for some roadless areas. In some other areas there 
will be concern that if it concentrates development on already-de- 
veloped areas, which may be a much higher value for fish and wild- 
life than some of the roadless areas, that there will be concern 
about it. 

Let me also point out that I don't see much association between 
a roadless mandate and a review of the road system. A review of 
the road system I think probably is a good idea, because the road 
system has grown and use has changed. The proposal mentions 
ghost roads. That's the first time I've heard that expression. You 
can still see the tracks of the Donner Party as they went across 
parts of the Nevada desert and into California. So in some parts 
of the country, if anybody ever made a road track, it's still there, 
and if the terrain allows it, some people will follow that road track. 
And some people will follow that road track to their favorite fishing 
hole, and sometimes that's not a good idea. It may cause damage. 

So a review of the road system, particularly as large and com- 
plicated as it is— and I was a little curious at the comments about 
it being 10 times as long as the interstate system; the State of New 
York has a road system that's several times as long as the inter- 
state, and so does the State of Virginia, both of which are a whole 
lot smaller than the national forest system. So sometimes these 
comparisons don't make a whole lot of sense. 

Anyway, I think there is a case for review of the road system, 
looking at, what do we know about management and lumber use 
of these roads. The use has expanded exponentially. There's very 
little proportional use of these roads by timber hauling anymore. 
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I n many cases, 95 percent of the use is recreation, including fishing 
and hunting. So the use has changed. So there is a need to review 
the system; I think that's true. 

I'm not at all sure, though, what that has to do with a morato- 
rium on roadless areas, because very few roads are being built in 
those areas anyway. It stops activities indefinitely that are in ac- 
cordance with forest plan. Some of them, as you know, have been 
under consideration for many, many years. Some of them have 
gone through administrative appeals and court challenges and ev- 
erything else, and now we have something else called a moratorium 
on top of it, which to me, particularly being done without what I 
would consider due process. I think this is not a good idea. That's 
just my horseback opinion. I have been involved in the develop- 
ment of the policy or implementation of it. Those are just sort of 
off-the-top-of-my-head opinions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Max Peterson may be found at 
end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Those are pretty good horseback thoughts. 
Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

For our next witness. I'd like to yield to Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Madam Chairman, I 
am very pleased to introduce a distinguished witness and a friend 
of mine from Montana, Larry Dolezal. I have found him to be a 
very thoughtful, compassionate, committed, open-minded person, a 
problem-solver. He's a Lincoln County commissioner in Montana. 
He's worked extensively on forest issues. 

Lincoln County depends heavily on forest products and receipts 
from the Kootenai National Forest. Its residents also depend on the 
nearby forest for their recreation. And as you'll hear from Larry's 
testimony, he's witnessed how dwindling forest receipts have hurt 
his county's economic development, schools, recreational access, 
and how this moratorium will make a bad situation even worse. 

Madam Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, we are for- 
tunate to have the chance to hear Larry's firsthand expertise on 
the moratorium and the impact on the communities there in Troy 
and Eureka, Montana. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Commissioner, would you please proceed? 

STATEMENT OF LARRY DOLEZAL, LINCOLN COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER, TROY, MONTANA 

Mr. Dolezal. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thank you. Rep- 
resentative Hill from Montana, for giving me this opportunity to 
appear before you today. 

I've been serving as a county commissioner in Lincoln County, 
Montana for the past 12 years, and am currently the Chair of our 
board. As you may be aware, Lincoln County has been very active 
regionally and nationally in public lands issues. I've testified before 
Congress on PILT and other legislation, and am currently one of 
two county commissioners representing the Montana Association of 
Counties on the East Side Ecosystem Coalition of Counties, actively 
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involved on reviewing the Interior Columbia Basin Ecosystem Man- 
agement Project. 

I'm here to tell this Committee firsthand that the conditions de- 
scribed and the economic data contained in the material released 
in support of the proposed interim rule is inaccurate. We within 
the EECC, the Coalition of Counties, certainly understand the posi- 
tion Chief Dombeck outlined before us recently at Boise, Idaho. He 
opened the meeting by apologizing for proceeding with the proposal 
without first having involved the counties in the Basin. He termed 
it a serious mistake. He agreed in blood that the moratorium would 
end 18 months or sooner after its adoption. 

Commissioners commented that Basin counties which have car- 
ried the ICBEMP were blindsided by the moratorium, and that 
what the ICBEMP science has shown is the need for active man- 
agement to prevent wildfires. This moratorium represents a serious 
breach of trust between governments. 

The Chief acknowledged this damage to trust and encouraged the 
counties to offer a way during the 30-day comment period to repair 
that trust. The EECC has identified additional concerns with this 
proposed interim policy that severely jeopardize our continued in- 
volvement in the ICBEMP. These reasons are straightforward. 

First, the ICBEMP cannot succeed if it is overridden by a piece- 
meal approach toward Federal land management in direct violation 
of an ecosystemwide plan. Second, the ICBEMP is science-based, 
supposedly. The EECC fully supports having sound and direct sci- 
entific results coupled with adaptive management. This policy is 
not based on science, but rather on politics. If ICBEMP is to suc- 
ceed, politics cannot be elevated over science. 

Third, we've been assured throughout this project that the re- 
sults will be a r^ional solution based on regional ecosystems and 
collaboration. This policy, however, is a national one-si ze-fits-al I 
edict that violates the promise and integrity of a regional eco- 
system-based solution. 

Fourth, the administration has emphasized collaboration of all 
stakeholders as the most sound approach to difficult Federal land 
management policy issues. County officials have absorbed tremen- 
dous political heat, holding to the process, seeking the very best 
outcome for the Basin and its communities. 

With this reported policy, we wonder if we are, indeed, partners. 
We've not been invited to consult about it. Our opinion has not 
been requested in any way. Can we trust that collaboration is, in 
fact, important to Feaeral leaders and the administration? We've 
been seriously compromised by the administration with its pro- 
posed interim rule. 

The current position of the EECC is somewhat precarious. Fol- 
lowing a lengthy, complicated discussion and deep soul-searching, 
the Coalition of Counties decided to withhold a decision on whether 
to stay with the project until a final decision is made on the USFS 
roadless area moratorium. The EECC decided to work with the 
Federal team to find language based upon the ICBEMP science and 
the DEIS to create special flexibility or a full or partial exemption 
for national forests within the Basin. The Federal team has agreed 
to work with us to this end, under the authorization of Chief 
Dombeck. 
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Shifting to a iocai perspective, over 90 percent of Lincoin County 
househoids identified iogging as the most important economic activ- 
ity in our iocai communities, and these same peopie are empioyed, 
over 90 percent, in forest management. These are the working fam- 
iiies that form the backbone of our communities. The management 
of our nationai resources here is simpiy indisputabiy the founda- 
tion upon which the rest of our economy is buiit. We must not for- 
get that trees are a renewabie resource. There are such things as 
tree farms. 

i ncidentaiiy, the nonresident travei or tourism component of our 
basic economy ranges from 1 to 3 percent. For this reason, we 
strongiy dispute the sociai -economic data within the iCBEMP re- 
garding the overstatement of recreation. On the Kootenai Nationai 
Forest, aimost 60 percent of the Forest Service system roads are 
dosed, and within my home district 75 percent are dosed, pri- 
mariiy due to transportation system management dictated by griz- 
ziy bear recovery. 

Our peopie say that two huge probiems that affect their harvest 
of wiid resources, picking huckieberries, gathering firewood, fishing 
and hunting, et cetera, are nationai forest road ciosures and pubiic 
iand access. We want a working nationai forest. Our peopie don't 
want weifare. We want work. Fiow can we when we are shut out 
of 60 to 70 percent of our pubiic iands? 

A combination of these forgoing concerns is faced by an effort 
to diversify our iocai economic base. The Treasure Mountain Ski 
Area adjacent to our Cabinet Mountains Wiiderness wouid aiso 
heip us stabiiize our iocai economy. The proposed roadiess morato- 
rium presents some very reai obstacies that couid cause this project 
to be aborted. 

Wiii provisions be made for exemptions for projects such as this? 
The U.S. Forest Service has piaced a priority on recreation, it 
seems iike Federai hypocrisy for the Forest Service to deiay, and 
possibiy impede, an economic diversification effort that has merit 
and funding from other Federai agencies. 

Many of you may be unaware that the United States and four 
other countries comprise 10 percent of the worid's popuiation and 
about 50 percent of giobai consumption. The United States is now 
a net importer of wood and wood products, and other construction 
materiais, as weii as most metais and piastics. 

in Montana, the Forest Service has reduced timber harvest by 
more than 50 percent since 1950. Yet, consumption is never dis- 
cussed when decisions are being made that reduce harvests. We 
need to rethink the commoniy heid notion that the answers to 
many of the worid's environmentai probiems is to simpiy designate 
ever-iarger resource-rich areas as parks and preserves. 

Decisions are being made on a daiiy basis and at aii ieveis of gov- 
ernment to restrict raw materiais extraction aimost aiways on envi- 
ronmentai grounds. No one is addressing our giobai responsibiiity. 
Few are asking what the environmentai impacts are when our raw 
materiais are imported from somewhere eise. 

A new process for determining where and how we buiid roads 
must be based upon sound science, it must not dupiicate or add to 
processes that are aiready mandated by current iaws in order to 
eiiminate further deiays in pianning. And most of aii, any new 
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prcxess must be firmly embedded in collaboration and consultation 
with local affected communities. There must also be incorporated 
into this collaborative process a vehicle for local affected commu- 
nity involvement in deciding which roads need to be maintained, 
which roads need to be upgraded, or those that need to be decom- 
missioned. 

As I end my testimony before you today, I would like to summa- 
rize what I feel the most important issue is for you to consider. It 
is not the issue of road building moratorium. It is the constant bar- 
rage of Federal edicts enacted from above that are threatening our 
custom, our culture, our traditional way of life in rural commu- 
nities out West. We have been encouraged to come to the table to 
negotiate and review forest management practices through the 
ICBEMP process. We have kept our promise. We've stayed active 
in this process under tremendous political adversity. Our constitu- 
ents tell us: You can't trust the Federal Government anymore. 
They tell us to look at the effects of the grizzly bear protection and 
other endangered species management. They see forests that are in 
dire need of help and could catastrophically burn this summer. 
They attend public meetings to voice their opinions, but feel as if 
their input falls on deaf ears. 

I used to tell them that we still need to try to work for a common 
goal, work out our differences in a managed plan that can benefit 
all interests. I constantly appeal to them to attend one more meet- 
ing, write one more letter, that will hopefully influence decisions. 

I 'm not sure that I can tell them that any longer. 

Every effort we have made to work together with the Federal 
agencies to solve the important management decisions with words 
of reason have been ignored by this administration, which con- 
tinues to impose additional regulations with no understanding of 
the effects on rural America. We're being backed further and fur- 
ther into a corner. We are fighting for our survival. 

We want the simple rights of Americans to pursue life, liberty, 
and happiness— all of which are being denied us by current public 
land management decisions, our very own country. This time it 
may be the straw that broke the camel's back. Trouble is brewing 
in the West. People are tired of not being heard. The common- 
sense, practical approach of rural people living on the land con- 
tinues to fall on deaf ears. Special interest groups now seem to be 
the managers of our national forests. What they list as valuable 
and endangered does not include the vanishing rural American life- 
style out West. 

It's time that we placed this management back under sound, sci- 
entific means and remove politics from it. It is time to listen to the 
people. It is time to manage our land responsibly. You may very 
well hold the keys to the future of rural life in the West. You must 
prevent this looming disaster. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dolezal may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Commissioner. That was out- 
standing testimony. 

We are being pushed by three votes that have been called, three 
15-minute votes, and we're about at the end of the first 15-minute 
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vote. There will be two others following that, and then a 5-minute 
vote. I am so sorry to tell you, but we need to recess the Committee 
for 45 minutes to get these votes in. 

And, Mr. Peterson, I realize you may need to catch a plane, and 
if you're not here when we come back, we understand, but I do 
have a page of questions that I will be submitting to you. 

Mr. Max Peterson. Thank you. I do have to go, but I have a 
meeting with Congressman Hansen at 3:30. I might swing by here 
about 3 o'clock or something; I don't know. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. 

Mr. Max Peterson. Thank you. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And so the Committee is recessed for 45 min- 
utes. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Committee will be in order. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes Bill Banzhaf for his tes- 
timony. Bill is the executive vice president of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters herein Bethesda, Maryland. Mr. Banzhaf? 

STATEMENT OF BILL BANZHAF, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 

Mr. Banzhaf. Thank you. Madam Chairman. My name is Bill 
Banzhaf, and I represent the 18,000 members of the profession of 
forestry, including those in research, education, and practitioners 
both in the public and private sector. 

We really appreciate the opportunity to give the professional 
view this afternoon. I would say that, by and large, we are very 
supportive of the Chief's goals to improve his agency's ability to do 
a better job— better onsite decisions as to where and when roads 
should be built, and establish a sound approach to upgrade roads 
when appropriate, and to identify a sustainable funding source for 
future road building. 

We simply don't understand what the moratorium has to do with 
any of those goals. The Forest Service could develop a set of regula- 
tions at any time without a roads moratorium. I think former For- 
est Service Chief Max Peterson indicated that every institution 
needs to continually re-evaluate and improve how it does its work, 
but you don't stop your core area while you're looking at that. 

Additionally, the policy, the proposed moratorium, really under- 
mines the years of hard work that the forest profession, the sci- 
entific community, and the public at large have put into making 
some very difficult land management allocation decisions through 
the NFMA process and through the RARE I and RARE II proc- 
esses. 

Now in discussing the Tongass National Forest, Chief Dombeck 
stated, and I quote, "It is important to people that we retain the 
integrity of the planning process and the appeals processes." Now 
it's our view that we do need to honor that commitment to the in- 
tegrity of the planning process, and that, therefore, every unit of 
the national forest system should be exempt from this moratorium, 
since they have gone through a sound forest planning process. 
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I 'd like to briefly summarize some of our concerns with regard to 
the possible effects of this proposed moratorium. First, it will un- 
dermine or limit the ability of forest managers and citizens at the 
local level to address some critical needs in forested areas. The 
agency itself has talked about the fact that they have 40 million 
acres that are at severe risk for catastrophic fire. Clearly, if we 
have a moratorium on road building, this could very well limit the 
opportunity for professional natural resource managers to do fire 
prevention techniques, whether it's thinning, prescribed burning. 
So we have some real difficulties in that area. 

Another example just really occurred several weeks ago with the 
very tragic ice storm in the Northeast. The White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest may very well not be able to go through and correct 
some of the difficulties that they sustained during that very, very 
severe ice storm. 

Another concern with the policy— and. Madam Chairman, you 
brought this up yourself— is the vague and subjective criteria for 
the special lands, the inclusion of lands, quote, "because of their 
unique ecological or social values." This sets the stage for more 
acrimony, and we certainly had enough of that over the last 10 
years, more legal entanglements. We're very concerned that, based 
on that approach, we're going to go from an issue that needs to be 
addressed addressing roads to an issue that addresses land alloca- 
tion, and I don't think we want to go there. 

I guess I would have to express my puzzlement in hearing the 
testimony this morning that the Regional Foresters have the dis- 
cretion to identify the special lands, but do not have the discretion 
to identify the n^ to handle roadless areas on a site-by-site basis. 
To me, this doesn't make sense. We in the Society of American For- 
esters truly support and trust local discretion. We're very proud of 
the professionals that work in the Forest Service at the local level 
and the regional level, and we believe giving them discretion in one 
area and withholding in the other is not sending sound manage- 
ment signals. 

The real issue the Forest Service should be addressing— and I 
give Chief Dombeck credit for underlining this— is the backload in 
maintenance and reconstruction needs of the existing road system. 
Fie has stated that he will work on this serious problem, and we 
commend him for that. We commend the Forest Service for that. 

Flowever, as I 've stated before, we fail to see how the moratorium 
does anything to address the maintenance and reconstruction back- 
log. In fact, I think it does just what it's done today, and that is, 
misdirect needed focus and energy onto a wholly different issue. 

We very much appreciate the ability to provide testimony and 
would be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepar^ statement of Mr. Banzhaf may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Banzhaf. I appreciate that 
very interesting testimony, and we will be back to you with ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Amador, you've come a very long way. It's been a long day, 
and I thank you for your patience. 
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STATEMENT OF DON AMADOR, RECREATIONIST, BLUE 
RIBBON COALITION 

Mr. Amador. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chairman, and be- 
fore I start my testimony, I did want to comment on Representative 
Oberstar's comments today about where— if multiple-use recreation 
groups were consulted, and it was his opinion that th^ were not, 
and our organization was not consulted on this policy, either. 

As a native of California who has, quite literally, grown up in the 
forest of the Pacific Northwest 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Amador 

Mr. Amador. Yes? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] for the record, would you state 
what 

Mr. Amador. Oh, yes, my name is Don Amador, California-Ne- 
vada representative for the Blue Ribbon Coalition. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Amador. OK. As a native of California who has, quite lit- 
erally, grown up in the forest of the Pacific Northwest, where my 
wife, two teenage boys, and I enjoy exploring using forest roads, 
our timber lands, where we have learned much about such natural 
treasures as wild trillium, salmon berries, blacktail deer, thrushes, 
et cetera, I must say that as an outdoor recreationist my family 
and I are greatly troubled by the administration's roadless area 
policy. 

After carefully studying this policy, the Coalition has concluded 
that this proposal is nothing but a de facto wilderness grab de- 
signed to thwart the will of Congress, as outlined in the National 
Forest Management Act. Never before in my many years of work- 
ing with the Forest Service, either in my capacity with the Coali- 
tion or as chairman of the Off-Flighway Motor Vehicle Recreation 
Commission at the California Department of Parks and Recreation, 
have I ever witnessed a more anti-access or anti-recreation policy. 

What the Forest Service fails to recognize is that the road oblit- 
eration process is as, if not more, intrusive than the actual road 
building. As a heavy equipment operator and former operating en- 
gineer, I find no environmental documentation on how the Forest 
Service expects to mitigate the disastrous environmental impact of 
increased sedimentation caused by this program. And if any of you 
would like to see an example of that, you come out to California; 
I'll take you toj acoby Creek on the Six Rivers and show you the 
impact that a road rehab program has on the environment. 

If this program is implemented on a national level, the con- 
s^uences to fish habitat will be incalculable. As road engineers 
will tell you, the most serious environmental impacts to habitat oc- 
curs within the first 4 to 6 years post-construction. By proposing 
a national road rehabilitation program, the Forest Service will be 
actually causing far more environmental damage than if the old 
road and trail systems were left as is and maintained with volun- 
teer partnerships between recreation organizations and the agency. 

The Forest Service fails to recognize that the unimproved road 
system is the product and the reason why many families travel to 
the forests. Without a large and viable unimproved road system 
that provides public access for fishermen, hunters, mountain 
bikers, sightseers, disabled Americans, senior citizens, off-highway 
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recreationists, equestrians, and rock-hounders, the forest, as a 
recreation or tourist attraction, ceases to exist. 

While that may be an attractive prospect or goal for many of the 
national green advocacy groups or their law firms, the Forest Serv- 
ice must fulfill its mandate to serve all of the people and not suc- 
cumb to the desires of an elitist few. 

Needless to say, I am skeptical when the Forest Service claims 
that this policy is not anti-access or anti-recreational. For example, 
the Forest Service in Region 5, while claiming to be focusing on 
recreational opportunity for all Americans, has been quietly imple- 
menting many of the road-closing aspects of the draft Resources 
Planning Act of 1995, a plan that is yet to be approved by Con- 
gress. 

Expressing my current distrust and frustration with the Forest 
Service's new proposed roadless policy— and I think they have it 
aptly named, for it is, indeed, a true "roadless" policy— is some- 
thing I take no pleasure in. Flowever, considering its lack of out- 
reach to the multiple-use community with no apparent language 
guaranteeing a viable roads-to-trails or roads-to-four-wheel-drive- 
ways, I hereby state the Blue Ribbon Coalition's opposition to this 
policy as written, and urge this Committee to direct the Forest 
Service to follow its multiple-use mandate. 

Thank you again for allowing me the privilege to testify today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Amador may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Amador. 

The Chair recognizes J ack Phelps, who is the director of the— 
the executive director of the Alaska Forestry Association from 
Ketchikan, Alaska. You have come a long ways. 

STATEMENT OF J ACK PHELPS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ALASKA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Phelps. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Phelps? 

Mr. Phelps. Thank you. Madam Chair and members of the Sub- 
committee. For the record, my name is J ack Phelps, executive di- 
rector of the Alaska Forest Association, and I do thank you for the 
opportunity to provide testimony before your Subcommittee today. 

The association represents or consists of 100 member companies 
who are directly involved in the Alaska forest products industry 
and account for more than 1,400 direct year-round equivalent em- 
ployees. As an aside. I'd mention that a mere 6 years ago that job 
force was around 4,600, and that loss is directly attributable to the 
Forest Service failure and refusal to put timber on the street. 

As you know, we have the largest national forest in the country, 
the Tongass. We also have the second largest national forest in the 
country, which is the Chugach, and I'll talk more about those in 
a moment. 

The AFA also represents an additional 200 associate member 
companies who provide goods and services to Alaska's timber in- 
dustry. The livelihoods of AFA's members, their workers, their fam- 
ilies, and the timber-dependent communities in which they live de- 
pend upon the availability of timber from the Tongass and Chu- 
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gach National Forests and are directly affected by Forest Service 
decisions pertaining to those forests. 

I'm also here today on behalf of the forest products industry na- 
tionwide. The actions that Chief Dombeck and the Forest Service 
are taking, or proposing to take, regarding roadless areas in the 
national forests are in violation of the Federal laws and regulations 
which govern the responsibility of the agency and its management 
of those forests. The unilateral moratorium imposed by the Forest 
Service on the majority of our national forests will suspend road 
construction on millions of acres of roadless areas and significantly 
affect pending and future access to those for future use. In fact, it 
will delay, as you've heard today, offerings of badly needed timber, 
both in my region and in others. 

I have in my written testimony provided detailed specifications 
of the violations of law and regulation. I won't belabor those today, 
but I would like to move directly to some comments on how these 
proposed policies will affect our region. 

Although theTongass National Forest in Alaska is allegedly ex- 
empted from the nationwide moratorium, we are extremely con- 
cerned about a backdoor imposition of this moratorium on the 
Tongass. The agency proposes to deal with the Tongass roadless 
areas when appropriate, they say, during its review of appeals filed 
in the recently revised Tongass Land Management Plan. We are 
concerned that the Forest Service will impose the moratorium by 
characterizing a change in the land management plan as amelio- 
rating or addressing appeal points raised by environmental groups. 
And I would hasten to point out that in these appeals the environ- 
mental groups have identified a myriad so-called roadless areas not 
in the Tongass at large, but in the mere 676,000 acres of the 17- 
million acre Tongass that are still available for timber harvest. So 
this is a direct attack on the minutial amount of land that's still 
available for the one of the many multiple uses that actually pro- 
duces revenue for the Forest Service, and I think it would behoove 
this Subcommittee to look very, very carefully into that issue, not 
only in theTongass, but in other areas as well. As was pointed out 
this morning by Congressman Taylor, this is not an attack on any- 
thing but the land base that is still available for harvest, which in 
our case is very, very small relative to the overall size of the forest. 

In the plan appeal process, the Forest Service should be re- 
minded that it can only move to correct legal errors which occurred 
during the forest planning process. It cannot make new policy as 
part of an alleged plan amendment under the appeal. 

I believe that if there are plan amendments— and this, again, 
could affect any and all of the forests across the country— if there 
are plan amendments which significantly affect the forest plan, 
they have to be done through the proper amendment process which 
is set forth in the National Forest Management Act, including pub- 
lic input and including amendments to the environmental impact 
statements. 

Now moving to the Chugach, which is the second largest national 
forest, similar concerns arise. In the case of the Chugach, the For- 
est Service has just begun the process of revising the Chugach 
Land Management Plan. The scoping process period ended on De- 
cember 31, 1997, and a draft revise plan and its accompanying 
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draft environmental impact statement are expected during the pe- 
riod of this moratorium. It appears to us that the Forest Service 
may be unilaterally foreclosing, by implementation of the morato- 
rium, the multiple-use options which would otherwise be available 
for consideration during the public planning process, and that is 
absolutely unacceptable under our democratic system and under 
the NFMA. The problem is especially acute on the Chugach, where 
more than 98 percent of that forest is inventoried roadless. 

In addition to the above, as you, yourself, mentioned this morn- 
ing, ANILCA, the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act, prohibits the establishment of new areas of wilderness or even 
the study of forest lands for such purposes in Alaska. I 've provided 
for you a briefing paper which details that. 

In conclusion. Madam Chairman, the proposed rulemaking on 
roadless areas, both in its interim form via moratorium and in its 
more permanent form, runs contrary to all the laws by which pub- 
lic lands, particularly the national forest system lands, are to be 
managed. Because or the paucity of roads in our State, Alaska will 
be disproportionately harmed by this administrative policy. The 
rest of the country will be adversely and unjustly punished as well. 
It not only hurts the industries that work in the forests, but every 
American who wants to be able to drive into the national forests 
which belong to all of us. 

Congress must do all in its power to stop implementation of this 
unacceptable policy and to insist that the Clinton Administration 
follow the law when it proposes to make changes in the manage- 
ment of national forest system lands. 

That concludes my formal comments, and I'd be more than happy 
to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Phelps may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Phelps. I know that you had 
to leave at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Phelps. I have a plane pushing me pretty hard. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. And if you can stay for questions, I'd ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Phelps. I could do that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. The Chair yields to Mr. Flill for his 
questions. 

Mr. FIill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Larry, I just have a few questions for you, and, incidentally, 
again, I want to thank you for coming and appearing and providing 
your testimony. And I want to thank you. Madam Chairman, for 
having this hearing. 

Could you give us some sense of what the impacts have been on 
the citizens of Lincoln County as a result of the Forest Service, the 
current Forest Service practices? 

Mr. Dolezal. Well, I think the first thing is the roads were built 
and maintained with timber revenues, and with reduced harvest, 
we now have less revenues to maintain the roads. A lot of people 
don't realize that these roads are accessing a major drainage, say, 
and they'll have cutting units scattered along, and then in rotation 
they'll treat other areas. So they have like a 5- or a 10-year or a 
15-year plan to treat an area, and the only reason they're not able 
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to generate the revenue to maintain the road is they're not actively 
managing that area for a length of time. 

The impacts to our citizens as a result of current Forest Service 
management basically are three main areas: jobs, employment, ac- 
cess, and revenues to support local county roads and schools. When 
you're only treating less than 40 percent of the land base, as many 
other people have stated that have testified, on the Kootenia over 
60 percent of the land base is already being managed for other 
uses. So the only productive timber base is already reduced to 
under 40 percent. So our harvest level is about one-fourth of the 
annual growth. So people need to ask the question, what's hap- 
pening to that other 75 percent that's growing every year? When 
you're not treating it, it's building up in fuel loads. So probably one 
of the major impacts it has on the local people is the threat and 
the danger of fire. 

Three-fourths of our people live in rural areas. They don't live in 
the municipal city limits. So those people are out there inter- 
spersed in the wildland interface with their residences. So when 
there's a threat of wildfire, it has a real impact potentially on peo- 
ple that live in those rural areas. 

The other things, the jobs, we have been impacted by a loss of 
about, oh, a thousand-plus basic industry jobs. Our basic economy 
is 90-plus percent built upon the natural resources, and so when 
you see that kind of a loss and we're still 90-percent-plus basic in- 
dustry, wood products, and Forest Service, Federal civilian, if we 
see those basic industries cut back even further, it's going to have 
dire impacts. 

The access is probably the thing that makes people's blood boil 
the most, because when you're only able to access a fraction of the 
forest, your huckleberry pickers, your firewood gatherers, your fish- 
ermen and hunters, hikers, et cetera, their ability now to access to 
trail heads, they've got to walk several miles up gated roads, and 
there's no flexibility to keep those roads open seasonally, so you 
can get your firewood. I don't know how many people would con- 
sider packing firewood out on your back. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Dolezal. Then, of course, the last one is revenues. When 
you're not harvesting at even approaching a sustainable level, your 
revenues are in decline. Ours are 50 percent of what they were just 
4 years ago for forest receipts. So when your revenues are in de- 
cline, you have to look for other sources to finance your schools and 
your roads; we're just up against it from all those angles. 

Mr. FI ILL. What's the unemployment rate in Lincoln County? 

Mr. Dolezal. Double digits. 

Mr. FI ILL. The 15 percent area, something like that? 

Mr. Dolezal. Sixteen. In fact, our unemployment's been as high 
as 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. FIill. When's the last time that that area was really threat- 
ened by wildfire? Was that in the 1988 season? 

Mr. Dolezal. Actually, 1994 is when we had our last big fire 
season, and they praiict, with El Nifio, that we could see the very 
same thing occur this year. 
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Mr. Hill. And the fuel loads are getting worse all the time, be- 
cause we have more mortality in the forest than we're harvesting, 
too, right? 

Mr. Dolezal. That's correct. 

Mr. Hill. You've worked with the Interior Columbia Basin Eco- 
system Management Project. And I know that you've taken a lot 
of criticism for hanging in there with this project, because you real- 
ly want to bring an end to this management by conflict. 

I would just ask you, how do you react to this moratorium, in 
light of the work that you've done and your experience working on 
that project? 

Mr. Dolezal. Well, to be as brief as possible, our 4 years of col- 
laboration are basically totally undermined by this moratorium, or 
this proposed moratorium, and I could expand on our concerns. 
They're expanded on more in detail in my written testimony that 
I have submitted. 

The Basin, if it doesn't receive some flexibility or exemption, the 
Coalition of Counties will not only withdraw from our collaborative 
effort on this Columbia River Basin Project, but I would expect 
that we will as a group join forces in actively lobbying our Gov- 
ernors and our State legislatures and also our congressional delega- 
tion to oppose ICBEMP from going to FEIS, from going to ROD, 
and from receiving any further funding. It's that dire. 

Mr. Hill. Can I ask one more question? How many— do you 
know how many miles of roads there are in the Kootenai Forest? 

Mr. Dolezal. I don't know how many Forest Service 

Mr. Hill. Yes, I meant Forest Service roads. You don't know? 
Could you— do you know what percentage of it is currently re- 
stricted? 

Mr. Dolezal. Forestwide, 60 percent of the forest system roads 
are closed, and in my home district, where we are dealing with 
grizzly bear recovery, 75 percent of our forest system roads are 
closed. That has a lot of people up in arms. 

In fact, just recently, we had meetings in Troy, Libby, and Eure- 
ka. We had about 100 people attend each of those meetings, in ex- 
cess of three-and-a-half hours of testimony and interaction with the 
Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, State Fish and Wildlife 
and Parks. So we had a total of over 10 hours of testimony just in 
our county alone over the possibility of increased restrictions on ac- 
cess management for grizzly bear. And people are very upset and 
just basically said in no uncertain terms that they will not accept 
any more restrictions to public land access. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Phelps, your comments about the legalities of this process 
are exceedingly interesting to me. Is there anything that you would 
like to add to your testimony with regard to the legality of the proc- 
ess? 

Mr. Phelps. Only that the National Forest Management Act is 
very clear that if major changes are going to be made in a forest 
plan, it's essential that the process of making those significant 
amendments follow the same process as was used in drafting the 
plan in the first place. That includes an environmental impact 
statement. Under NEPA, it requires an analysis of the socio-eco- 
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nomic effects of such change. It r^uires a significant period of pub- 
lic comment and a significant review of those public comments and 
incorporation of them. It includes a requirement that the agency 
work with the elected officials of the local community. In that, all 
of those, we saw given short shrift in the Tongass Land Manage- 
ment Plan revision as it was, and to see, then, after going through 
that very painful process in which our available harvest base in the 
Tongass was reduced by 60 percent, to have them come along and 
unilaterally withdraw a significant— impose a significant additional 
withdrawal of those lands is not only appalling, but, in our opinion, 
grossly ill^al. 

I nterestingly, not only do these actions violate the law itself, they 
violate the regulations which have been promulgated by this very 
agency based upon those laws. And, again, the details of that and 
the specific citations are included in my written testimony. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you think that the Forest Service is vul- 
nerable to a successful lawsuit restraining them from this action? 

Mr. Phelps. I think they very much are. The problem is we've 
spent so much money in litigation over the last 10 years, trying to 
defend our industry, our pockets are getting pretty empty. Unfortu- 
nately, every time they do try to put timber on the street, these 
public interest lawsuits that are funded by the taxpayers are 
brought to bear and stop those harvests. We end up trying to inter- 
vene on behalf of the Forest Service because we can show harm, 
and the Forest Service can't. So it's a never-ending drain on the 
pockets of the very people who are trying to produce revenue for 
the country and jobs for the people. 

I think they are vulnerable. Madam Chairman, but the ability to 
bring such a lawsuit has a pretty high price tag on it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It's a shame that we've gotten to the point 
where we're so drained we can't even defend our rights. 

I know that you have to leave, Mr. Phelps. I do have other ques- 
tions for you. If you don't mind, I'd like to submit them in writing. 

Mr. Phelps. Absolutely. We'd be happy to respond to them in 
writing. 

If I could be permitted one other comment 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Phelps. There was some talk today about helicopter logging 
as an alternative. I would point out that helicopter logging is ex- 
ceptionally expensive— exceptionally expensive relative to more, 
you know, more traditional, mechanized approaches— cable or 
ground-skidding. But what's especially important about that is that 
the cost of harvesting, as well as the cost of sale administration on 
the part of the Forest Service, has risen astronomically, and it's to 
the place now where, when they talk about sales going without 
bids, it's because basically they've designed these sales in such 
ways that a person can't make any money buying, and you lose 
money if you buy them— and to throw a significant amount of that 
into the much more expensive, exceptionally much more expensive 
helicopter system, it would just be another way of ending the har- 
vest altogether, plus it's inherently more dangerous as well. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Phelps. I very much appre- 
ciate your coming all the way from Alaska and 
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Mr. Phelps. Well, we appreciate the opportunity to have a voice 
in these things. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Mr. Phelps. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Hill, you wanted another round? 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Larry, I just have a couple more questions for you. You've spent, 
as we mentioned earlier, a lot of work on the Interior Columbia 
Basin Ecosystem Management Project. That study looked in consid- 
erable detail at the fire threat really to the whole Intermountain 
Northwest Region. And you've spent a lot of time, I know, with 
that. Could you just describe for us what the impacts on the envi- 
ronmental, the soils, and watershed would be from these cata- 
strophic fires? 

Mr. Dolezal. Well, if you go to an area that has been burned 
intensively with intense heat, many times the soils are destroyed 
right down to the bare mineral element, and it creates a situation 
where the potential for invasion of noxious weeds or exotic plant 
disease is greatly enhanced. I n fact, some of the areas that we have 
our greatest we^ problems now are where there were fires. 

In the 1994 fires, if we would have had more wind, we would 
have had much more catastrophic events. As it turned out, there 
were many rural areas that were cautioned that they may have to 
be removed from their homes, and we were very fortunate that the 
winds didn't come up. So those people were able to stay in their 
homes. 

Mr. Hill. Kind of changing the subject here, have you had a 
chance to look at the administration's new initiative on decoupling 
the forest payments from the forest revenues, and what do you 
think about that as a local government representative? 

Mr. Dolezal. I have had really very little exposure to that. One 
thing that's interesting, it appears to be an effort to remove coun- 
ties from the debate. We thinfc the most equitable way to formulate 
this, if it is pursued, would be to average over the last, say, five 
to 7 years, rather than pick going back to, say, last year or this 
year, because we've experienced ourselves a 5-year decline. So it's 
kind of an insult when they suggest, well, we'll go back to this last 
year's allocation. It seems like it would be much more fair to local 
governments, to schools and counties, if they would use an average 
that would at least capture some of those years when we had more 
favorable revenues. 

But counties would still be very involved in the debate about 
roads and revenues because the biggest picture, the biggest issues 
that we face are employment, the viability of our communities, and 
access to public lands. We still have to serve our people and rep- 
resent them at the table to fight for public access and to fight for 
viable communities, viable economy. 

Mr. Hill. What percentage of the people who live in Lincoln 
County use the public lands for camping or berry picking or hunt- 
ing or fishing, or do you have any indication of that? I know you 
did some surveying on that. 

Mr. Dolezal. Actually, it was a recent survey, completed in fact 
just a year ago by a sociology assistant professor named Rebecca 
Templen-Richards out of the University of Montana Sociology De- 
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partment. The results of that survey indicated that between 60 and 
84 percent of the households surv^ed— and they almost a 90 per- 
cent response rate— used public lands for such things as picKing 
huckleberries, fishing, hunting, and gathering firewood. 

Mr. Hill. So it's a way of life? I mean 

Mr. Dolezal. Oh, very. 

Mr. Hill. Use of these public lands is a way of life for people in 
Lincoln County? 

Mr. Dolezal. Very much so, and I would invite— I wish some of 
the other Members were here, because I would like to invite them 
to Montana and see how they like hiking three or four miles up a 
gated road to go pick huckleberries when they used to be able to 
drive to the huckleberry patch. 

Mr. Hill. I guess, in essence, we've added insult to injury. We've 
taken away people's jobs. We've eroded the community and the 
ability of the community to sustain itself, and then we've taken 
away the people's recreation. 

Mr. Dolezal. And there's one other point on this recreation em- 
phasis that doesn't seem to be addressed, and that is, if we're going 
to shut down timber and wood products, then what's going to re- 
place the revenues to support our counties and our schools? The 
county road systems are what tie the forest system roads to the 
primary and secondary highway system. Without that vital link 
that the county maintains, people wouldn't have access to the for- 
est system roads and access to the public lands. 

But, beyond that, what would our permit cost be and what would 
the fees be to replace the millions of dollars that go to counties for 
roads and schools generated from timber receipts? If we had to go 
totally to recreation fees to support our counties and our schools, 
how much would it cost us to get to that trail head to go hiking? 
How much would we have to pay to fish or to hunt? How much 
would I have to pay for a huckleberry permit? Or for a firewood 
permit? A thousand dollars? I mean, we're talking some hard 
money here if we're going to replace forest receipts for our public 
infrastructure. 

Mr. Hill. So instead of contributing to the income of the commu- 
nity, it would drain money from the community? 

Mr. Dolezal. Right. And one other aspect, most of the recreation 
traffic on our forests is from people that live there and work there. 
Apart from hunting season, which is 5 weeks, and seasonal fishing, 
those are the only activities that are guided and outfitted primarily 
in our area, though the greatest share of that recreational traffic 
are people that live and work there. Well, when over 90 percent of 
your basic economy is built on wood products, if you take wood 
products out of there, you're not going to have anybody out there 
because they're not going to be there. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much. Thanks for being here, Larry. 
We really appreciate it. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, for the hearing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Dolezal, that was outstanding testimony, 
and I thank you very much. 

Mr. Dolezal. Thank you for having me. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And you are excused now, and we'll call the 
next panel: Bob Powers, legislative advocate. United Brotherhood 
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of Carpenters and J oiners of America— for the second time, we call 
you up, Bob. J erry Hamilton, silviculturist, retired. Forest Service, 
Salmon, Idaho; Craig Gerhrke, regional director of the Wilderness 
Society in Idaho; Brent Atkin, president. Public Lands Council, St. 
George, Utah, and Tim Coleman, executive director. Kettle Range 
Conservation Group in Republic, Washington. 

Thank you. I wonder if the members would stand and take the 
oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I'm going to open the testimony up by hearing 
from Craig Gerhrke. I want to just say a word about Mr. Gerhrke, 
because I am his Congresswoman; he may not always want to 
admit that, but I am. 

Mr. Gerhrke does outstanding work in Idaho and is one of the 
most sought-after and highly regarded individuals in outcomes and 
impacts of management decisions on our public lands. While Mr. 
Gerhrke and I don't always see eye to eye. I'm very pleased that 
you could join us today and bring your testimony as a part of the 
record. Thank you very much for being here, Craig, and I'm so 
sorry that you've had to wait all day, but we look forward to hear- 
ing from you now. 

STATEMENT OF CRAIG GERHRKE, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, THE 
WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

Mr. Gerhrke. Well, thank you. Congressman Chenoweth. I ap- 
preciate that. 

I'd like to thank you and the Committee for inviting the Wilder- 
ness Society to testify today on the Forest Service's initiative to de- 
velop a transportation policy. My name is Craig Gerhrke. I'm the 
regional director for the Wilderness Society in the Idaho office. 

The Wilderness Society welcomes the Forest Service attention to 
the wilderness area issue and also to its need to address its exist- 
ing road network. We're supportive of their initiative, but we do be- 
lieve it has significantly deficiencies. We regret the exemption of 
the national forest in Alaska and on the Pacific Coast and in place 
like on the Targhee, which already have their land management 
plan in place. 

We hope that during the comment period the Forest Service will 
consider strengthening the proposal because one goal we think that 
badly needs to be addressed is the legitimate protection of the 
roadless areas. We think that putting a moratorium on road con- 
struction is a good first step, out from our standpoint, we would 
work to see that roadless areas are maintained and are protected 
in the indefinite future. 

For example, I think we're looking at probably the Deadwood 
roadless area timber sale going forward with about 20 million 
board feet harvesting by helicopter. If we had our druthers on it, 
we'd like to see the Deadwood area and all other ones protected 
from further timber harvesting. So that will be something we cer- 
tainly will be urging during the comment period. 

I'm going to focus most of my testimony that I talk about today 
on the State of Idaho, on the issues I 'm familiar with out there. As 
you know, Idaho is a very unique place. Outside of Alaska, we have 
more wild and protected forestland than any other State in the Na- 
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tion. We have, in addition to the 4 million acres of designated wil- 
derness, there are more than 8 million acres of national forest 
roadless lands that qualify for wilderness protection, and some of 
the very cleanest waters in our State come from those areas, and 
some of actually the Nation's rarest wildlife and fish species, like 
the caribou, chi nook salmon, grizzly bears, owe their continued ex- 
istence in the lower 48 in part to Idaho's roadless lands. 

These roadless lands, as you know, they're roadless for a reason. 
The more accessible country has long been accessed for timber har- 
vesting, and the steepness, the rugg^ness of this area has up until 
now made them basically what you call second-best— harder to get 
to, more expensive to get to. But even having said that for the last 
decade, the Wilderness Society looked at the wilderness area inven- 
tory in Idaho and found that we've lost about a million acres since 
the mid-1980's when the forest plans were developed and put into 
place. At that point we had about 9 million acres of wilderness 
land. Since then, we've lost, like I said, about a million acres of 
land, of roadless land, to roading and log-building efforts, and that 
amounts to about 11 acres per hour every day. 

The lands of those national forests have a network of forestry 
roads of about 30,000 miles in Idaho, six times the length of the 
State's State highway system. And last year, the Idaho Panhandle 
Forest said they only had enough money to perform about 25 per- 
cent of its road maintenance neaJs. So I think a step back is very 
important at this step, to look at, what are we going to do with 
these roads that are in place, and how are we going to look at the 
wilderness lands, and how do they come into play? 

We believe very strongly that maintaining the roadless areas in 
their current undeveloped condition has many environmental ad- 
vantages. There's been a lot of talk today about the I nterior Colum- 
bia Environmental Ecosystem Management Project. I think it 
hasn't been mentioned, though, that that report has found that, by 
and large, the wilderness parts of the forest are in much better 
ecologic condition than the parts that have been managed for other 
uses. We have found that some of Idaho's best Chinook salmon 
habitat, steel head, bull trout, and the cutthroat trout habitat re- 
main in what are called these aquatic strongholds, the high forests 
and watersheds that have not been developed, and that those 
strongholds are going to be key, if we're going to recover the spe- 
cies beyond those strongholds back into areas where they once ex- 
isted. 

One of the basic tenets I think of conservation biology is to iden- 
tify the best of what you've got, protect that, and then go out and 
rehabilitate and restore what has been damaged from past activi- 
ties. So we're going to be very strongly urging that those aquatic 
strongholds, those best habitat areas are left alone, and that the 
primary function of ICBEMP should be, how do we restore our for- 
ests where we have managed and we've impacted the land to the 
point where we have declining fish species all across the Columbia 
Basin? 

I mentioned that the wilderness inventory that the Wilderness 
Society performed last year, we compared that wilderness inven- 
tory to the information on ecologic integrity coming from ICBEMP, 
the Interior Columbia Project, and found that the designated wil- 
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derness areas are in the best ecologic condition of much of the land 
in the entire Basin. More than 90 percent of our wilderness have 
a high ecologic integrity, and one-half of the roadless areas have 
a high ecologic integrity. 

It really became clear 2 years ago, when we had the mudslides 
on the Clearwater National Forest, what happens when you put 
roads into places where they maybe should not have been put. We 
had over 1,000 landslides that winter, when we had a rain-on-snow 
event after the land had been supersaturated from extensively 
rainfall in November. 

An independent survey of landslides in the upper Lochsa found 
a correlation of about 95 percent of those slides were associated to 
the logging roads and harvest units, and the Forest Service them- 
selves found on the Powell district that 93 percent of all those 
slides were associated with roads and timber harvests. 

Now the forestwide assessment on the Clearwater found that 
about 70 percent of the landslides were associated with some activ- 
ity like 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Seventy? 

Mr. Gerhrke. Seventy percent. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Seventeen? 

Mr. Gerhrke. Seventy, 7-0, were associated with roads and tim- 
ber harvests. I suspect that that might be an underestimate be- 
cause much of that survey was done from aerial photography, and 
I think that if they had went on the ground in more of the forest, 
they would have found that that percentage was probably higher. 

If you look at a map of those landslides on the Clearwater, you'll 
find that there was a denser concentration in places like the upper 
Lochsa, Orogrande Creek, Pete King Creek, and the Moose Creek/ 
Deception Basin. These are places that have been some of the most 
heavily roaded and logged forests on the Clearwater. In contrast, 
there were relatively few landslides in the roadless lands extending 
from Kelly Creek over to Fish and Flungery Creeks and on the 
south side of the Lochsa River. 

I think I'm running out of my 5 minutes, so I guess, just in con- 
clusion, I would say that this timeout I think makes a sense from 
our standpoint. I believe that, frankly, one of the best things the 
Forest Service could do would be to look at their roadless lands and 
ask, why are these lands in such good ecologic condition, and then 
take those lessons and apply them to the managed forest base. I 
think there's a continued real problem with maintaining the roads 
that they have now, and we certainly supported the Forest Serv- 
ice's efforts to rehabilitate and obliterate roads that they don't need 
any more, because contrary to what's been said, people are right 
that there's a big pulse of settlement where roads are constructed, 
but if the maintenance needs aren't met, those roads will start to 
fall apart, and you'll get the further water quality impacts where 
you'll have culverts wash out or you can't just walk away from 
them after they're built; you have to maintain them, and that's 
going to be a big drain, I think, on the funds the Forest Service 
has, if it has to go to maintaining the extensive network they have 
in place right now. 

Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Gerhrke may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Gerhrke, and the Chair now 
recognizes Brent Atkin, president of the Public Lands Council. Mr. 
Atkin? 

STATEMENT OF BRENT ATKIN, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC LANDS 
COUNCIL, ST. GEORGE, UTAH 

Mr. Atkin. Thank you. Madam Chairman, for the opportunity to 
testify today. I am Brent Atkin from St. George, Utah, presently 
serving as president of the Public Lands Council. 

The U.S. Forest Service's] anuary 28th proposal to suspend road 
construction activities in all roadless and other special areas while 
it spends 18 months analyzing and revising the national forest sys- 
tem transportation regulations looks to me like a thinly veiled at- 
tempt to essentially create de facto wilderness areas outside of the 
process that Congress has established. 

By law, roadless area decisions are dealt with in the forest plan- 
ning process and wilderness area designations have been clearly 
spelled-out by Congress. Many States have reached agreements 
and established wilderness areas under the existing framework. 
There will be no incentives for local people to try to work through 
the existing processes to deal with local roadless area issues when 
this one-size-fits-all policy from Washington becomes effective. 

Unfortunately, this proposal seems to be the latest example of 
this administration's lack of interest in adhering to the statutory 
boundaries established by Congress. In my 2 years of service as 
president of the Public Lands Council, I have witnessed this ad- 
ministrative overreach several times. 

The Interior Department's 1994 rangeland reform regulations, 
several parts of which were enjoined by the Federal district court 
as a result of a lawsuit by the PLC; the uproar caused by the Presi- 
dent's creation of the Grand Staircase Escalante National Monu- 
ment, and now this road building proposal. 

As a rancher who utilizes forage from Federal lands as part of 
my family's ranching operation, I find it difficult to understand 
how a top-down approach to Forest Service road building is going 
to benefit either the resources or the local people whose jobs de- 
pend on industries that use resources from Forest Service lands. 
What I do see happening for sure is that this action is going to gen- 
erate more questions than answers, which in turn will continue to 
add to the economic instability that we already have enough of. 

Until the Forest Service completes its review on issues, new reg- 
ulations about roads, I guess all we can do is speculate about how 
this will affect grazing, timber, mining, and recreation on Forest 
Service lands. I wonder how ranchers with Forest Service grazing 
permits in these designated roadless areas are going to explain this 
proposal to their bankers? 

I can understand the desire of the Forest Service to ensure that 
its process for building and maintaining roads is based on the best 
science, to ensure that road building is done in the least-damaging 
way, but their proposal seems to be putting the cart before the 
horse. If the Forest Service intends on evaluating all its lands to 
determine which lands should even have roads, it is turning the 
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whole notion of multiple use on its head. Many multiple-use activi- 
ties, such as timber, grazing, recreation, hunting, and camping, are 
just going to require a certain amount of roads in order to facilitate 
the activity— a very common-sense conclusion. However, if roads 
are deemed to be inappropriate in a given area, then many mul- 
tiple-use activities will just not be able to take place. This is not 
the process that Congress has established for the Forest Service to 
make multiple-use decisions. The decision to build or not build 
roads should be based on the multiple-use needs of the specific lo- 
cation. 

As it currently exists, this road building moratorium seems likely 
to have several negative impacts. Roadless areas with unnaturally 
high fuel loads will continue to be highly susceptible to fires; water- 
shed restoration activities requiring access will not be able to occur; 
local economies dependent on access to forest resources will suffer 
more job losses, and it will undermine the ability of local foresters 
and communities to properly manage forest based on local condi- 
tions. 

The Forest Service should withdraw its interim rule that places 
a moratorium on road building. It is not a necessary prerequisite 
for the Forest Service to be able to revise its road builoing regula- 
tions and seems clearly designed to circumvent not only the mul- 
tiple-use decisionmaking process, but also the wilderness area des- 
ignation process established by Congress. If it does not withdraw 
tine interim rule, at a minimum the Forest Service should eliminate 
the special areas category. This special areas authority would es- 
sentially allow Regional Foresters to prevent road building on 
every acre, not just roadless, of the national forest system that has 
unique ecological characteristics or social values, which would re- 
sult in yet more acres being offlimits to multiple-use activities. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, for the opportunity to testify 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Atkin may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Atkin. I appreciate your being 
here. 

Mr. Atkin. My pleasure. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You certainly have your hands full with the 
PLC. 

Mr. Atkin. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Bob Powers? 

STATEMENT OF BOB POWERS, LEGISLATIVE ADVOCATE, 

UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND J OINERS OF 

AMERICA 

Mr. Powers. Thank you. Madam Chairman. On behalf of the 
500,000 members of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
j oiners of America, all of whom are impacted by restrictions on ac- 
cess to Federal lands, we are pleased to address this Subcommittee 
to express our opposition to the proposed new policy on roadless 
areas recently unveiled by the Clinton Administration. 

The Subcommittee may be interested to know that representa- 
tives of the Carpenters' Union met with Forest Service Chief Mi- 
chael Dombeck earlier this month to voice our concerns over the 
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moratorium. My remarks before the Subcommittee today reflect 
many of the same topics raised at that meeting. 

Union forest product workers are concerned about protecting our 
environment and our public lands. Our members have long sup- 
ported responsible forest management practices and sustainable 
forestry. Through the years, we have worked closely with our em- 
ployees to push for advancements in forestry and forest practices 
that reflect the best science and a heightened concern for forest 
ecosystems. That is why we often support efforts to help the Forest 
Service better respond to forest health issues. 

Although a close examination of current policies governing 
roadless areas may be necessary to address environmental con- 
cerns, we are concerned that through the moratorium the Forest 
Service is circumventing thorough public debate and input from 
scientists and stakeholders. With so much at risk, an open public 
process is the only appropriate course of action before any new 
roadless area policy or revised approach to forest roads construc- 
tion is implemented. Our union is eager to participate in such a 
process. 

Year after year the now-familiar political blood-letting over forest 
roads policies causes extreme uncertainty for forest workers, saw- 
mill owners, and timber-dependent communities. Instead of short- 
term, politically motivated policies such as the moratorium, the ad- 
ministration should work with Congress to develop a comprehen- 
sive, long-term plan for forest roads construction that is based on 
the best available science and addresses the environmental and for- 
est health concerns surrounding roadless areas. 

Incredibly, notably absent from the proposed rule is any ref- 
erence to a scientific rationale behind a moratorium. It seems as 
though the intent of the policy is to set aside roadless areas perma- 
nently as wildlife habitat or wilderness recreation areas under the 
guise of addressing environmental concerns. 

Even the Forest Service admits that the moratorium would con- 
flict with environmental responsibility by preventing the imple- 
mentation of ecosystem maintenance and enhancement activities. 
Indeed, the moratorium will unduly add to the Forest Service's 
huge backlog of such activities. As a result, wildfire fuel loads will 
be allowed to accumulate in the critical habitat areas that the mor- 
atorium aims to protect. 

According to the International Association of Firefighters, lack of 
active forest management activities has resulted in hotter and 
more intense forest fires, placing the lives of forest firefighters at 
risk and devastating millions of acres of wildlife habitat. In 1994, 
for example, the cost of fighting the record number of wildfires ap- 
proached a billion dollars. With recent El Nifio rainstorms soaking 
the West, it is likely that wildfire fuel, such as thick low growth 
and grasses, will buildup, providing the ingredients for yet another 
year of record-breaking wildfires. Without well-maintained forest 
roads providing firefighters with safe access to remote areas, the 
cost of fighting fires could far exceed a billion and include extensive 
wildlife habitat and property damage. Ultimately, poorly main- 
tained roads threaten the lives of firefighters. 

The Forest Service recently acknowledged that there are thou- 
sands of miles of ghosts or nonsystem forest roads in roaded and 
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roadless areas of the national forest causing extensive environ- 
mental damage. If ghost roads in roadless areas lie in disrepair 
during the moratorium, 18 months of environmental damage could 
occur due to runoff and siltation of rivers. Given the opportunity, 
our workers could assist the Forest Service in addressing the back- 
log of forest management activities as well as other environmental 
concerns. 

Most troubling perhaps is that the proposed rule goes beyond 
just applying a moratorium on roadless areas. The special areas 
loophole effectively leaves the door wide open for Regional For- 
esters to end all construction of forest roads in roaded areas as 
well. The broadly defined provision, section 212-13, subsection 
(a)(4), suspends road construction in, quote, "any national forest 
system area on which the Regional Forester subsequently deter- 
mines that road construction or deconstruction should not proceed 
because of the area's special and unique ecological characteristics 
or social values." This alarming provision constitutes an unprece- 
dented expansion of roadless areas and spells an even greater dan- 
ger for the health of our national forests. 

As it is, the moratorium would place a minimum of 33 million 
acres offlimits to forest road construction activities. The economic 
repercussions of such an unprecedented land grab are enormous 
and would be tantamount to an economic timebomb for timber -de- 
pendent workers, communities, and families. 

In 1995 alone, harvesting and processing of timber on national 
forests supported more than 63,600 jobs, generating some $2.2 bil- 
lion in employment income. Additionally, $257 million, or 25 per- 
cent of the gross receipts of the Federal timber sale program, were 
returned to States and counties to support local schools and other 
essential public services as payments in lieu of taxes. A morato- 
rium will likely end Federal payments to many timber-dependent 
communities and at the same time jeopardize the livelihoods of 
thousands of forest workers nationwide. 

Our conservative estimates indicate that at least 12,000 jobs will 
be lost as a result of the proposed moratorium. The special areas 
provision could force many more mills to close, resulting in thou- 
sands more unemployed workers. Sadly, our members have already 
felt the ill effects of land base restrictions in national forests 
throughout the Pacific Northwest and now northern California, 
where more than 20,000 men and women, thousands of whom are 
our members, have been tossed to the unemployment line as more 
than 200 mills have closed in the last 7 years due to restrictions 
on timber harvesting. 

The Carpenters' Union supports the Subcommittee's efforts to 
scrutinize the proposed moratorium. The moratorium is economi- 
cally unsound and environmentally risky. The administration 
should withdraw this proposal and, instead, work with Congress in 
taking a broad look at land use policies, with the goal of developing 
a long-term, balanced approach to land use. 

For too long, the livelihoods of timber-dependent workers and 
communities have been held hostage by inconsistent Forest Service 
policies, unbalanced judicial decisions, and frivolous timber sale ap- 
peals. We urge Congress and the administration to set aside the 
partisan battles and develop a balanced approach to land manage- 
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merit aimed at preserving ecosystems while minimizing job loss 
and economic disruption. We suggest that a new Federal land man- 
agement policy might include mechanisms to streamline the timber 
sales appeal process, require the Forest Service to obliterate more 
road miles than are constructed, allow the Forest Service to con- 
tract construction and reconstruction of forest roads, replace the 
purchaser road credit program with a system of environmental 
credits, where timber is traded for environmental restoration, and 
critically, provide a safety net for displaced workers and commu- 
nities impacted by legal or administrative restrictions on access to 
Federal lands. 

Instead of pursuing an unwise, harmful moratorium, the admin- 
istration should address the many concerns surrounding land man- 
agement the right way, through an open public process that aims 
to develop a balanced, long-term policy. We are eager to provide as- 
sistance toward developing such a policy and to provide the insight 
of timber-dependent workers into these important issues. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Powers may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Powers, thank you very much for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Powers. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes Tim Coleman. Mr. Cole- 
man is the executive director of the Kettle Range Conservation 
Group in Republic, Washington. 

STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY J . COLEMAN, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, KETTLE RANGE CONSERVATION GROUP 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you. Madam Chairman, for an opportunity 
to speak today. My name is Timothy] . Coleman, and I am director 
of the Kettle Range Conservation Group in Republic, Washington. 
That's in northeastern Washington State. Basically, the forest 
where I live is very similar to north Idaho and western Montana. 

My wife and I live in a log home that we built out in the rural 
area, northeastern Washington, we built out of logs from our place, 
and I have 120 acres of forestland. So what happens on the F^eral 
forest directly affects the value of my forestland. So I bring that 
concern to you today as well as my concerns for conservation of the 
resource. 

For the past 16 years, I have worked as a forest conservationist 
with the national forest, learning relevant law, on-the-ground, site- 
specific forest conditions, and I base my knowledge on that 16 
years of empirical evidence-gathering. 

With regard to the Forest Service interim directive on road con- 
struction in roadless areas of the national forest, I feel that it is 
both scientifically and economically justified. Flowever, the policy 
doesn't go far enough. The policy still allows for logging in these 
roadless areas, and it doesn't address uninventoried roadless areas, 
such as the roadless area East Deer Creek, which is the sole source 
of water for the town of Orient, Washington. There is no other 
source of water for that town. It gets it off the national forest. 
There are many communities, rural communities, in the West that 
are in the same situation. 
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The interim directive also doesn't apply to the Northwest Forest 
Plan forests; it doesn't apply to theTongass, where 38,000 acres of 
the 14 million inventorlCT roadless acres will be logged each year, 
at a huge loss to the taxpayer, impacts to fisheries, recreation, and 
water quality, costing the taxpayers well beyond the direct eco- 
nomic subsidies from Congress, and we're talking about recreation 
here. Well, certainly fishing in Alaska and hunting in Alaska is one 
of the biggest things, and the blacktail deer in Alaska depend on 
those old forests, and so do the salmon depend on healthy water- 
sheds. 

In Washington State, nearly a million acres of uninventoried 
roadless lands are not part of this moratorium. They were never 
inventoried during RARE II, including areas such as 16,000-acre 
Owl Mountain, where it's loaded with old-growth timber. Now I 
don't know why they didn't inventory that area, but my guess is 
it's because it's loaded with old-growth timber. 

In December, a letter signed by over 100 scientists and univer- 
sity professors from Idaho, Washington, Oregon, throughout the 
country, sent a letter to the President stating, in our view, a sci- 
entifically based policy for roadless areas on public lands, at a min- 
imum, to protect from development all roadless areas larger than 
a thousand acres and those smaller areas that have special ecologi- 
cal significance because of their contributions to the regional land- 
scapes. The scientists didn't say anything about logging in roadless 
areas with helicopters being economically justified. 

The Interior Columbia Basin Project found that the remaining 
healthy fish populations in the Basin, an area the size of France, 
tend to be in the areas with the fewest roads, and they stated that, 
unequivocally, those undeveloped areas are critically important to 
sustaining native fishes and water resources. They also stated that 
those areas have tremendous economic value to society and are in 
relatively good ecological condition, and therefore, have little need 
for active restoration. That's from the scientific assessment, page 
68, 82, and 108. 

The Basin study also found that roadless areas constitute the 
highest value that public in the Basin have for public lands. The 
Basin study also found— the Interior Columbia Basin Project also 
found there is a high risk to watershed capabilities from further 
road development, and that, in general, the effects of wildfires in 
those areas are much lower and do not result in chronic sediment 
delivery hazards exhibited in areas that have already been roaded. 

An economic letter from— a letter from 32 economists from across 
the country, including members of Washington State University, 
University of Idaho, Idaho State University, and elsewhere in the 
Northwest, sent a letter to the President saying that pristine forest 
science provide economic value that is independent of direct use. A 
growing body of empirical work in this area suggests that such val- 
ues constitute a large portion of the total economic value of public 
forest lands. The public highly values these areas. People move into 
the Columbia Basin primarily because of the quality of life there. 
They don't move there because people log on the national forests. 
Some of them, I should say, but not very many. 

According to the Basin study 108,000 jobs are associated with 
recreation in the Basin; 3,105 jobs are associated with logging. 
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That's quite a difference. That's eastern Oregon and Washington at 
3,105 jobs there. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Excuse me, Mr. Coleman. That comparison 
was 108,000? 

Mr. Coleman. A hundred and eight thousand. It's in the draft 
environmental impact statement. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Compared to? 

Mr. Coleman. To 3,105 jobs for eastern Oregon and Washington. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. OK. 

Mr. Coleman. So I'm comparing larger regions there, but the 
point was that it's 2.5 percent of the jobs in the Basin are associ- 
ated with logging; 14.6 are associated with recreation. 

According to Forest Service research, by the year 2000, there will 
be a public demand for roadless recreation in the Northwest that 
exceeds 8 million acres, and presently— and this is a study by 
Swanson and Loomis that was done by the Pacific Northwest Re- 
search Station in 1996— it found that there currently is an 8-mil- 
lion-acre excess— in other words, a supply over demand of roaded 
recreation— and that we could save somewhere around $960 million 
a year by not building new roads and by closing additional roads. 

Now I'm a hunter and a fisher. I've hunted all my life and have 
fished all my life. And I'll tell you where I find the biggest deer 
during hunting season, and that is in those roadless areas, because 
on the fringes they're being hunted like crazy, because the roaded 
access you can drive down the road with your truck and shoot them 
out of the window. Even though that's illegal, people do it. 

Forest Service data shows clearly that 30 percent of the roads 
are used by the majority of the public. As owners of private 
forestlands, my wife and I are economically affected by the man- 
agement of Federal forests. When the prices went down during the 
salvage rider, I wanted to sell trees off my land; I couldn't give 
them away— for the chip market went in the toilet, and it's been 
there since, and it's like I'm trying to do timber stand improvement 
on my 120 acres, and the Federal forest management is affecting 
my property values. 

Roadless areas are for the most part unroaded and unlogged be- 
cause they contain the most marginal forest-growing sites. In the 
Kettle River Range, where I am from, they're Class 5 sites. I mean, 
you can't grow trees economically and sustainably in those higher 
elevation sites. They're also extremely expensive to log, and they're 
located on unstable soils. 

According to the Wilderness Society, in total, the roadless areas 
in the lower 48 comprise about 16 percent of the suitable timber 
base, and that's not everything here, as the Forest Service has 
noted; it's basically 8 percent of this proposal. 

It is not prudent from an ecological and economic standpoint to 
protect roadless areas. It is the morally right thing— or it is not 
only prudent— excuse me— from an ecological and economic stand- 
point to protect roadless areas, it is morally the right thing to do. 
We have absolutely nothing to fear from erring, if error we make, 
on the side of conservation of roadless areas. This is not irrevers- 
ible. You know, if we do nothing to roadless areas in the next 50 
years, 50 years from now that could all change and they could go 
in log and we haven't lost anything. This idea that somehow these 
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areas are going to burn up and go away— it's like, didn't these for- 
ests exist before modern forestry practices came into practice? How 
did they get there in the first place? How did all those critters and 
those fish get there? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Coleman, will you be able to conclude? 

Mr. Coleman. Yes, I 'll conclude. Thank you. 

I brought with me a selection of water from my creek which I 
gathered last spring. This is right out of my creek. Would you want 
to drink that? I don't think so. That's spring runoff water, and the 
reason is because the road density in my watershed exceeds 
about— or ECA is equivalent clear-cut acres— exceeds 25 percent. 
So at high spring runoff, runoff snow, that's what my water looks 
like, and that's a major tributary to Kerilou Lake, the Kettle River, 
and so on. This water costs a dollar. It cost me a buck. Water has— 
clean water has value. This water costs the American taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars in endangered species, recovery of 
fisheries, and purifying polluted water. 

So, in closing. Madam Chairman, thank you so much for giving 
me an opportunity to speak here today. I want to reiterate some- 
thing that's been touched on several times today, and that is, the 
forest plans did not have agreement. Many, many people disagreed 
with the way they were laid out, and there's a tremendous amount 
of science that's come out since then. 

And the other thing that seems to be lost in this whole discus- 
sion is that the population of the country is growing. In Wash- 
ington State, it's projected to double in the next 50 years. Where 
are these people going to go to recreate? Is everything going to be 
by permit in the future? I hope not. I hope that the Federal forests 
remain open and free, just like our spirit used to be. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Coleman may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Coleman. 

The Chair recognizes j erry Hamilton. We've had an awful lot of 
good testimony, and quite by accident, we saved one of the best to 
last. So, Mr. Hamilton? 

STATEMENT OF J ERRY HAMILTON, SILVICULTURIST, 
RETIRED, FOREST SERVICE 

Mr. Hamilton. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I'm j erry Ham- 
ilton, a retired Region 4 silviculturist, and I now live in Salmon, 
Idaho. I work for a mineral exploration company. 

The Forest Service states that the intent of their proposed mora- 
torium on road construction within roadless areas is to protect 
their values. Please keep in mind that the Forest Service has been 
in a continuous cycle of environmental evaluation and land man- 
agement planning since 1969. Consideration of roadless area values 
and protective requirements have been part of the Forest Service 
action since RARE I was initiated over 25 years ago. If the agency 
hasn't figured out how to do the job in over 25 years, what sort of 
miracle is going to occur in the next 18 months? 

Reducing the revenue-generating capacity of national forests 
would provide no support for managing the forests— or for State 
and local governments, let alone the transportation systems pro- 
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posed. The Roads and Trails Fund allows the collection of 10 per- 
cent of the gross receipts from such things as timber sales, recre- 
ation, mineral leases, and so on. This is trust fund money to be 
used for construction and maintenance of roads and trails. This is 
a source of money that is based on the economic capabilities of 
managed forests. 

Various cooperative efforts, like riparian conservation agree- 
ments, county land use plans, and others have been developed over 
many years of hard work at the local and agency level. These were 
developed with the best social and environmental science available, 
and they were developed according to accepted legal process at the 
time under existing laws, rules, and regulations, and in conjunction 
with current national forest land management plans. 

So what are the real problems then that even the proposed mora- 
torium won't solve and may even make worse? First is the peren- 
nial shortfall between the programs the Forest Service is respon- 
sible for conducting and the budget available. The moratorium can 
only result in further reduction of revenue available for road main- 
tenance. Even worse will be the additional economic hardships for 
rural communities already hard hit by previous access restrictions. 
A significant credibility gap already exists between Federal land 
management agencies and local communities surrounded by Fed- 
eral holdings. This proposal will severely damage the ability of the 
Forest Service to carry out the mission assigned by Congress. 
Those of us that live in rural communities will no longer be part- 
ners in shaping our futures. The partnerships and collaborative 
process developed in the past will be dissolved or be severely dam- 
aged. 

Second, the proposed policy language is open-ended regarding 
statutory rights of access. It doesn't provide any guidance for For- 
est Service managers, and I ask the Subcommittee to make it crys- 
tal clear to the Forest Service that nondiscretionary access not be 
impaired. The policy would preempt all State and local laws and 
regulations in conflict with road access. It would reduce school 
funding. Unemployment rates could rise as much as 33 percent in 
seven States in the West and some eastern and southern States. 
The policy would reduce dispersed recreation opportunities and 
would invalidate existing forest land management plans. It could 
close public access by up to 47 percent of the land base outside wil- 
derness, and I think that it would create multiple economic losses 
that would far exceed the $100 million limit set by the Unfunded 
Mandates Reform Act. 

The policy is intended to improve road construction techniques 
and decrease road density, but it will channelize increased visitor 
traffic into areas with existing high road density, where the poten- 
tial for stream sedimentation is greater and has its most imme- 
diate effect on water quality and species habitat. In addition, coun- 
ty road maintenance funds will be reduced and county roads are 
usually the primary access routes to the national forest system. A 
policy analysis does not address these effects with regard to the 
Clean Water Act, and it attempts to bypass the NEPA process for 
addressing environmental standards. 

In his memoirs in 1947, Gifford Pinchot wrote that, 'The Service 
had a clear understanding of where it was going. It was deter- 
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mined to get there, and it was never afraid to fight for what was 
right. Every man and woman in the Service believed in it and in 
its work, and took great pride in belonging to it." 

Something drastically has changed from that observation. Walk 
into any Forest Service office these days and tell me if you see that 
same devotion. Morale is down; people in mid-career can't wait to 
retire. Their hard field work, their budgets, their professional ex- 
pertise, their genuine desire to do the best professional job usually 
gets undermined by a last 32-cent appeal or a top-down Wash- 
ington office notice of intent that becomes arbitrary policy. The 
service provided to the American public is down, and so is the re- 
spective public opinion of Forest Service ability to manage the land. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Flamilton may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Flamilton, thank you very much. 

I have a question for you. We'd like to see some examples of the 
effects this moratorium would have on the ground. 

Mr. FIamilton. Madam Chairman, if I may 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. FIamilton. The best example, of course, that I could come up 
with is where I live, Salmon National Forest. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Flamilton, we're going to need to ask you 
to hold your mike for the record. 

Mr. FIamilton. OK. This area here is the Frank Church Wilder- 
ness. It comprises about 24 percent of the land base, total land 
base, of the Salmon National Forest, which is 1,770-some-odd mil- 
lion acres. The other colored areas that you see here are all RARE 
II areas, and the balance here in white within these little inked 
lines are what's left of the Salmon National Forest from the RARE 
II, OK. Forty-seven percent other than the Frank Church of the re- 
maining balance of the Salmon Forest is in these old RARE II 
areas, which are covered in the National Forest Land Management 
Plan. They are not all roadless, but quite a few of them are. 
They're managed under multiple-use concepts for different uses, ac- 
corciing to that plan. They represent 47 percent. What's left in the 
little white scattered areas represents about— that is it?-29 percent, 
and if you tack on the thousand-acre-plus that they want to hold 
back, and any other area that's not roaded on the Salmon Forest, 
I think it's illustrated here, we have nothing, nothing left. 

The other Federal ownership in Lemhi County is by theBLM. So 
you add together the BLM and the Forest Service; that's 92 percent 
Federal ownership in Lemhi County, Idaho. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Flamilton. That's 
very interesting. 

I do have to say the leadership called me into a meeting at 5 
p.m., and I 've kept them waiting for 7 minutes now, and they don't 
seem to understand that I think this is far more important than 
my being in a meeting with them, but that's the way it is around 
here. And so what I'm going to do is to ask you if it would be all 
right if I submitted my questions to you in writing. And I do want 
you to know that this record will remain open for 10 days for you 
to supplement the record, should you desire to do so. And your an- 
swers, of course, to my questions will become part of the record. 
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[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And I also want you to know that this hearing 
will be printed, and should you wish to receive a copy of the hear- 
ing transcript, you're welcome to notify us and let us know, and 
you will receive a copy. 

So I wish everybody could have heard your testimony, and you 
had to wait for so long, and I very, very much appreciate that. 
Some of you have come a long ways. 

But I will be submitting the questions to you tomorrow and 
would appreciate your answers back in 10 days. So we can be sure 
to get them into the permanent record. 

So, with that, I want to submit for the record, without objection, 
a statement from the American Petroleum Institute, the Rocky 
Mountain Oil and Gas Association, and three other major petro- 
leum industry associations. I will be submitting their record also 
to be made a part of our record. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So, with that, I want to say thank you very, 
very much for the investment of your time and effort into this very, 
very important hearing. 

Senator Craig will also be holding similar hearings in the Senate, 
and we can certainly keep you posted on the days that he will be 
hearing on this issue. 

So, with that, I would like to say that this hearing is adjourned. 
Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 5:09 p.m., the Subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 



HEARING ON H.R. 3297, TO SUSPEND THE 
CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF A 
ROADLESS AREA POLICY ON PUBLIC DO- 
MAIN UNITS AND OTHER UNITS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL FOREST SYSTEM PENDING ADE- 
QUATE PUBLIC PARTICIPATION AND DE- 
TERMINATION THAT A ROADLESS AREA 
POLICY WILL NOT ADVERSELY AFFECT 
FOREST HEALTH AND FOLLOW-UP ON THE 
CLINTON-GORE FOREST SERVICE 

ROADLESS AREA MORATORIUM 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on For- 
ests AND Forest Health, Committee on Resources, 

Washi ngton, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Helen Chenoweth 
[chairwoman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRSS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee on Forests and Forests 
Health will come to order. 

The Subcommittee is meeting today to hear testimony on H.R. 
3297, as well as the Clinton-Gore Administration's Forest Service 
Roadless Area Moratorium. 

A lot has happened since our last hearing on the Clinton-Gore 
Administration's Forest Service Roadless Area Moratorium on Feb- 
ruary 24. The first important development is that Congressman 
J ohn Peterson introduced H.R. 3297 in response to the preponder- 
ance of information that public involvement with regards to the 
moratorium would fall far short of what is required by law under 
the National Environmental Policy Act. 

I applaud Mr. Peterson for introducing this bill which will re- 
quire that before the Clinton-Gore administration can implement 
any portion of the roadless moratorium, the Forest Service must 
conduct proper public hearings in each unit of the national forest 
system to allow affected citizens the opportunity to express their 
concerns. 


( 97 ) 
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It's clear that the administration did not analyze the environ- 
mental, economic, and recreational impacts before proposing this 
moratorium. The administration still has no idea of the full extent 
of impacts upon the environment, upon rural employment and rec- 
reational opportunities. To propose such a broad, top-down plan 
without even a cursory review of the impact is alarming. This 
roadless proposal violates the trust we put in the Forest Service 
professionalism. It is both bad for the environment and bad for peo- 
ple. 

The "open houses" that the Forest Service are conducting are too 
little too late. They don't provide the public with an adequate 
forum to provide meaningful input. Instead, they are simply a 
forum for the administration to put their spin on the proposed pol- 
icy. Chief Dombeck might call that "adequate public comment" and 
"collaboration," but I call it wholly unacceptable. 

I strongly support FI.R. 3297 which will require this Cl inton-Gore 
Roadless Area back-room deal to be aired publicly, and allow for 
public participation by those most affected by this destructive pro- 
posal. 

Last Friday, the editorial board of The Washington Post wrote 
that we in Congress should let Chief Dombeck alone to see what 
he can do. And this editorial position was flanked by an article ti- 
tled, "Watershed in Communications," which details the Forest 
Service's PR program designed to "manipulate the media and ev- 
eryone else to support the administration's policies over the next 8 
months." 

While Chief Dombeck was able to use The Washington Post edi- 
tors to sell his destructive agenda, what he and The Washington 
Post editors ignore is the fact that our forests are in dire condition. 
Our forests, under the Clinton-Gore administration's stewardship, 
are dying and rotting due to mismanagement— and this is when 
the Forest Service's own budget continues to grow. 

We now have seen a copy of Chief Dombeck's PR plan which was 
reported in the press. After reading it, I am left to question, 
"Where does the Forest Service get the legislative authority to ma- 
nipulate the press and others to promote their agenda by traveling 
to fires receiving high media coverage?" 

I am also left to wonder where Chief Dombeck gets the legisla- 
tive authority to use this once proud agency— and I stress, once 
proud agency— to take "every opportunity to tie with the Vice 
President's Clean Water Initiative, and indeed provide a media 
event for the Vice President." 

Section 303 of Public Law 105-83, which is last year's appropria- 
tions bill for the Forest Service states, "No part of any appropria- 
tion contained in this Act shall be available for any activity or the 
publication or distribution of literature that in any way tends to 
promote public support or opposition to any legislative proposal on 
which congressional action is not complete." 

Additionally, section 624 of the fiscal year 1998 Treasury-Postal 
Appropriations Act states, "No part of any funds appropriated in 
this or any other Act shall be used by an agency of the executive 
branch, other than for normal and recognized executive-legislative 
relationships, for publicity or propaganda purposes, and for the 
preparation, distribution or use of any kit, pamphlet, booklet, pub- 
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lication, radio, television or film presentation designed to support 
or defeat legislation pending before the Congress, except in presen- 
tation to the Congress itself." 

The Forest Service Communication Plan I have before me is 
clearly a violation of the public laws listed above that outlaw prop- 
agandizing the public on matters presently before the Congress. 
The Forest Service Communications Plan expressly acknowledges 
that Congress must approve much of the agenda. And this detailed 
account provides a strategy that the Forest Service plans to use to 
lobby Congress as The Washington Post puts it, "manipulate the 
media and everyone else to get support for the administration poli- 
cies." 

The Forest Service was created by President Teddy Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot to protect our forests and allow for their wise 
use. And now, rather than protect the forest environment. Chief 
Dombeck has allowed the Forest Service to be used as a tool of the 
Clinton-Gore Administration to gain partisan political advantage 
and to promote Vice President Gore's Presidential aspirations. 

As I can see from the press reports of Chief Dombeck's recent 
trip to Utah, he is sticking right on his PR schedule. And reflecting 
back to The Washington Post editorial which asked Congress to 
leave Chief Dombeck alone to see what he could do, the answer to 
this request is clear— Chief Dombeck, we have already seen too 
much. 

This blatant use of the Forest Service for strictly partisan polit- 
ical purposes will not be tolerated. It is unthinkable to utilize cata- 
strophic fire and the resulting devastation to human life, and to 
the animal life, and the environment for partisan political gain, 
and to promote Vice President's Gore's Presidential aspirations. 

The Forest Service used to be run by professionals, and now it 
is being run professionally by the White Flouse political operatives 
for purely partisan purposes. Mr. Dombeck, I don't think you real- 
ize how much distrust Congress and the American public have for 
the Clinton-Gore Administration. This administration's pattern of 
conduct leaves us no choice but to wonder when, why, and even 
where natural resources destruction [sic] are even made. 

The Chairman would recognize the Ranking Minority Member 
for any statements he might have, but unfortunately he isn't 
present. When he does arrive, we will interrupt the proceedings for 
his statement. Now I will introduce our first witness. Do any, oh, 
Mr. Peterson, do you have a statement please? 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Chenoweth follows:] 

STATEMENT OF HON. J OHN E. PETERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, I have a short statement I'd like to share 
with the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Please proceed. 

Mr. Peterson. Madam Chairman, and members of the Sub- 
committee, I am pleased to be here today to hear testimony from 
several witnesses on legislation that I proposed just a few weeks 
ago. FI.R. 3297— first. I'd like to thank the Chairman for her will- 
ingness to conduct a hearing on this bill, and her cooperation in 
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pursuing the issue of public involvement in the development of pol- 
icy by the Federal Government. 

By the way of background, H.R. 3297 was introduced as a result 
of the Subcommittee's hearing on the Clinton-Gore Administra- 
tion's interim road moratorium policy. During that hearing, I in- 
quired of Forest Service Chief Dombeck what process was in place 
to solicit public comment on the road moratorium proposal. While 
the Forest Service devised a so-called public input process con- 
sisting of 25 open houses, it became obvious to me from the format 
of those meetings that open and free discussion would not be the 
result. The format was designed so that a collective body of people 
attending the meeting would never gather in one place for long. In 
addition, I was deeply disappointed to learn last week that the For- 
est Service also prepared answers to anticipated questions about 
the level of public involvement in these meetings. From all indica- 
tion it appears to me that the Forest Service has been working 
around the people this policy would undoubtedly affect. 

Accordingly, I believe FI.R. 3297 is vital to ensuring a place for 
all Americans in the creation of policy by the Federal Government. 
The proposed interim policy leaves too many questions unan- 
swer^. We are left in the dark concerning its impact on forest 
health, recreation and general access issues, funding for education, 
emergency services, as well as jobs. Until the time that specific an- 
swers can be given to the people living in and around our national 
forests, I believe the implementation of the 18 month moratorium 
should be halted. That's what FI.R. 3297 sets out to accomplish. 

And I'd like to say to Chief Dombeck, who I personally like. Chief 
Dombeck, you will never go wrong when you let the sun shine into 
the process of making public policy. When we have an idea— good 
or bad— and we all have good ones and bad ones, we never make 
a mistake when we let the public participate and refine that idea 
and concept until it's a good tempered piece of steel and is right. 
That's all we're really asking, is that policies that affect forest 
health, policies that affect the economics of communities, and poli- 
cies that affect the lives of those who use our forests, should not 
come from the top down. They should, the idea can come from the 
top down, but then they should percolate back up through the sys- 
tem. 

I was most disappointed last week when you shared that you had 
not discussed this policy with one forest manager and only one re- 
gional manager that you could remember. That's not how it should 
work. I think you've erred. I urge you to correct that error, the 
sooner you correct it the better it will be. Madam Chairman, I'd 
like to, again, I appreciate your willingness to hold this hearing 
today, and I look forward to working with you to ensure fairness 
for our constituents as debate on this misguided and ill-advised 
policy unfolds. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Peterson follows:] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. Mr. Doolittle, do 
you have statement for the record? 

Mr. Doolittle. I have no statement. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Flill? 

Mr. FI ILL. No, I haven't. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Peterson, I want to say that I fully agree, 
especially with all of your statement, but especially the last part 
of your statement. I feel that much of what has come up is being 
driven above Mr. Dombeck, and he is a gentleman, and I appre- 
ciate him personally very much. But the policy is exceedingly un- 
fortunate. At this time, I do want to say that Mr. Bob Schaffer 
from Colorado is unable to be with us. So without objection, I do 
want to read part of his statement, a letter to, a statement to Chief 
Dombeck. I have here a bipartisan letter which was introduced by 
Mr. Schaffer and Mr. Stupak, Mr. Bart Stupak of Michigan, of 
which I am also a signatory, requesting that you work with us in 
a bipartisan manner on forest roads policy. 

During the last hearing on the proposed transportation policy, 
Mr. Dombeck, you were asked by Mr. Schaffer if you coulcl come 
up with a long-term policy without an 18 month moratorium and 
your response, and I quote for the record was, "I think you prob- 
ably could." When Mr. Schaffer asked if we could move forward on 
a long-term plan without an 18 month moratorium, your response 
was, "It would be possible. Yes." I would like to place in the record 
this letter signed by 23 Members of Congress requesting that you 
withdraw the 18 month moratorium so that we can move forward 
equitably and efficiently on a forest transportation policy. You will 
receive this request in writing shortly. 

Without objection I'd I ike to enter that into the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And then also we continue to have public com- 
ments come in in opposition to the roadless moratorium. 

So without objection these too would be entered into the record. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Now I'd like to introduce Mr. Mike Dombeck, 
Chief of the Forest Service, in Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Before we continue, I would like to explain that I intend to place 
all the witnesses under oath, and this is a formality of the Com- 
mittee that is meant to assure open and honest discussion, and 
should not affect the testimony given by witnesses. I believe all of 
the witnesses were informed of this before appearing here today, 
and they have each been provided with the Committee rules. 

If, Mr. Dombeck, if you will rise and raise your right hand to the 
square. Do you solemnly swear, under the penalty of perjury, to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you, 
God? 

Mr. Dombeck. I do. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Under the Committee rules, witnesses must 
limit their oral statements to 5 minutes but their entire statement 
will appear in the record, and we also allow the entire panel to tes- 
tify before questioning the witnesses. The chairman now recognizes 
Chief Michael Dombeck. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL DOMBECK, CHIEF, UNITED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman and Com- 
mittee members. Thank you again for the opportunity to discuss 
this important topic in front of this Subcommittee. 
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I want to start out by reiterating some of my key points from the 
hearing we had a couple of weeks ago. And that was— I had pro- 
posed to essentially call a time-out on road building in roadless 
areas during which the Congress, the administration, and the 
American people can engage in a dialog about when, where and if 
to build new roads on national forests. 

During that hearing, the Subcommittee was concerned about the 
urgency that would cause me to take such action. And I want to 
reaffirm that I do not take this lightly. I want to assure the Sub- 
committee, Madam Chairman, that there are numerous strong rea- 
sons for taking such action. 

First of all, on the economic front. We have a $10 billion backlog 
in road construction and maintenance. We have in our arterial and 
collector roads, 93— we had 93,600 miles in 1991 that were pass- 
able to passenger cars. Because of lack of funding and mainte- 
nance, today that number is 86,000. From the standpoint of eco- 
nomics and proposing projects in a roadless area, there's a very 
high failure rate. The rate of appeal, the rate of litigation, it's cost- 
ly for the agency to propose these projects when we can divert— 
we could possibly divert this energy and resources into areas of less 
controversy to carry out the appropriate forest management and 
produce many of the products that local communities depend upon. 
So just from the standpoint of economics, how can I justify more 
roads when I have 380,000 miles of roads in the national forest sys- 
tem, and only 40 percent are maintained to an environmental 
standard? 

The scientific reasons, and I will state a few, largely scientific in- 
formation from the Columbia Basin, but also from other areas. 
Eighty percent of the sub-basins with the highest forest integrity 
are comprised of areas that are 50 percent roadless or wilderness 
areas. Conversely, those sub-basins with the lowest forest integrity 
were comprised of less than 25 percent roadless and wilderness. 
Only 7 percent of the degraded watersheds in the basin are found 
within roadless areas. About 60 percent of the best aquatic habitats 
are found in roadless or very low road density areas. Conversely, 
87 percent of the areas with high potential for fires, crown fires, 
insect and disease mortality on forest service and BLM lands are 
outside of roadless areas. 

And we know that roads contribute to the degradation of water 
quality, the disbursal of noxious weeds, and facilitate human- 
caused fires. There are many, many scientific reasons from other 
parts of the country that also prompted me to make this decision, 
and this proposal, rather. 

Let me say that to— choosing to build roads in areas is currently 
a divisive issue nationally. In fact, this has been a controversial 
issue for at least 30 years, intensely controversial for the Forest 
Service for the last 10 to 15 years; and we came within one vote 
of losing 80 percent of the program in 1996 in this body. In 1985, 
we had a $228 million roads budget, by 1996 that road budget has 
fallen to $95 million, indicating the loss of support for our present 
policies and the level of controversy associated with it. 

This is a decision that I take very seriously. I chose to pull the 
controversy off the shoulders of the forest supervisors, and I 've got 
to say that I 'm a very strong proponent, as you know, of local deci- 
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sionmaking. But when I see an issue that is so divisive and so chal- 
lenging for an agency that the issue is literally in the emergency 
room from the standpoint of the jeopardy of the entire program, I 
believe that action needs to be taken. And I also take very seri- 
ously our professional obligation to advance proposals that are 
bas^ upon the best science and professional resource management 
expertise. 

I would also like to comment on the Communications Plan in re- 
sponse for your letter of Thursday. Let me say that I hope that my 
explanation today will suffice to ameliorate your concerns. The For- 
est Service develops and uses communication plans when dealing 
with complex issues involving numerous government agencies, Con- 
gress, the media and numerous interest groups. Communication 
plans are used by our agency and employees to provide the coordi- 
nation and direction necessary that the many stake-holders of the 
Forest Service are provided, timely, accurate and understandable 
information about an issue, an initiative, a program or a proposal 
so that they may develop an informed opinion about the issue. Be- 
cause the majority of Forest Service communication activities occur 
at the local level, we have found plans helpful in providing coordi- 
nation activities. 

The Communication Plan can also identify support material that 
will provide Forest Service people information that they may not 
have in the field. Support material commonly includes key mes- 
sages, talking points, questions and answers and other items. Some 
plans will also identify opportunities to highlight or showcase agen- 
cy efforts with the media, local officials, interest groups, individ- 
uals, Members of the Congress, and their staff, or officials from the 
executive branch. 

Madam Chairman, it is the firm policy of the Forest Service not 
to engage in lobbying, not to engage in partisan political activities, 
and I believe that a very careful reading of the Forest Service Na- 
tional Resource Agenda Communication Plan will reveal that we 
have strictly adhered to that policy. At no time during the develop- 
ment of this Communication Plan was there any attempt by any 
member of the administration or Congress to insert or craft activi- 
ties for partisan advantage. I assure. Madam Chairman, that I will 
not tolerate lobbying or partisan political activities as part of any 
Forest Service employee's involvement in the implementation of 
our Communication Plan. On this point, I believe it's important 
that there is no confusion. 

With that. Madam Chairman, Committee members. I'd be happy 
to respond to any questions that you might have, and I'd also ask 
that my full written statement be entered into the record. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dombeck may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Dombeck, and certainly your 
entire statement will be entered into the record. But I've just got 
to say that if this Communications Plan doesn't lay out a heavy 
lobbying effort, then we don't read words with the same meaning. 
And I guess all of the Committee members— I just want to say this 
personally— all of the Committee members have somehow set you 
apart from what has gone on in recent times. But the double-speak 
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that I see in your statement is not so much what I've been used 
to hearing from you, but what we've been hearing come out of the 
administration lately. And it saddens me to see this happen. 

I'm going to begin my questions with a question that has both- 
ered me for weeks. Why has there been little or no public involve- 
ment in development of this proposal involving the public? But be- 
fore you answer, I believe I have the answer as written on page 21 
of the Communications Plan, which states— and remember this 
hearing is not as much about roads, but the first focus of this hear- 
ing is about public involvement— and that's why Mr. Peterson has 
brought forth his bill, because he feels, as we all do, that it's so im- 
portant that the public be involved as required under NEPA and 
APA. But based on page 21 of the Communications Plan, it states, 
"Based upon comments from thousands of people from all parts of 
the country, and in consultation with scientists and natural re- 
sources professionals, the agenda represents the best effort in iden- 
tifying where the Forest Service needs to be focusing its energies 
over the next several years." 

I think The Washington Post put it best on Friday when they 
said that this answer is just slightly better than saying, "that you 
don't care about involvement." "Comments received during discus- 
sions of the agenda that are not of a fatal nature will be shared 
at the fall leadership meeting." And in response to the question as 
to why there was no public involvement, or very little public in- 
volvement, and this is the Communications Plan, "in development 
of the agenda, the following answer may best be used." And then 
when asked if there will be public involvement during the period 
from now until the new fiscal year, leadership can state, this is 
what the Plan is telling you to state, "we will be listening carefully 
to what people are saying about the agenda. If there is a fatal flaw 
in our proposal, yes it will be changed. Lacking a fatal flaw, parts 
of the agenda will be implemented immediately. Other parts need- 
ing congressional approval and funding will be deferred until such 
time as concurrence has been achieved." 

Now that's the pat answer, but it doesn't allow for public involve- 
ment and public comment with regards to the impact of this major 
Federal decision on every single forest, and the communities in- 
volved. Mr. Dombeck. 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, let me say first that the components of the 
agenda are four basic components: No. 1 is watershed health and 
restoration; No. 2, sustainable forest management; No. 3, dealing 
with the recreation issues that we face and the increasing recre- 
ation demand and how we fund those; and No. 4, the forest road 
policy. These issues have been in public debates, have been topics 
of dialog like the Seventh American Forest Congress for many, 
many years. These issues are also proposals of the administration's 
budget, and that are— I don't believe there is much that is new in 
the agenda. 

The key change in policy that I believe needs to be made, and 
that we need to move dialog forward on, is the fact that, in the bal- 
anced use of national forests, we need to consider forest manage- 
ment and all resource uses pretty much on a equal plane with not 
one dominant over another. And I would— I believe that the forest 
management debate that we're having today is the perception that 
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timber harvest is driving everything we do in the Forest Service. 
And the fact is timber harvest is very important, and I stated very 
clearly in the agenda that I 'm a strong supporter of active manage- 
ment, but what we have to do is we have to integrate timber har- 
vest and forest management better into the needs we have to deal 
with the urban wild land interface, the forest health issues, the 
issues of the risk for catastrophic fire in a more balanced way. So 
I will say that the items in the agenda are basically not new. 

Also the thing— on the last page of my agenda speech— the direc- 
tion to the employees was that this then needs to be implemented 
at a local leva and they are to go out and work with the local 
publics as they design projects and so on to move forward within 
the framework of that agenda. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Dombeck, that's an interesting answer 
but it isn't an answer to my question. This hearing is about public 
involvement, not about timber harvest, not about the specifics of 
the agenda, but why hasn't the public been involved in a major 
Federal action in which NEPA requires public involvement? Our 
reports from Anchorage, from all over the Nation, that we're get- 
ting in indicate that your public involvement involves open houses 
in which people will be allowed to come in and hear and see what 
you're doing. But should they wish to have any input at all on their 
part, they must go one-on-one to a separate area with a Forest 
Service person and with a tape recorder present, express their con- 
cern. Now that is very intimidating. That is a torquing of the hear- 
ing process, and that is what Mr. Peterson's bill is trying to deal 
with, that we all understand what an open public hearing is. It's 
not being present and putting forth a lot of propaganda. It's not 
lobbying as section 303 and the other section in the Labor— Treas- 
ury-Postal bill stated you shouldn't be doing. 

In fact, what your agenda allows for is in direct violation to what 
these recent laws that have been passed and enacted require of 
you. And so, again, I would ask that, you know, we stay on the 
focus of what this hearing is about. And that is about open public 
comment. The ability of the American people to let you know, the 
decisionmakers, and let us know the impact of these major Federal 
decisions. Mr. Doolittle. 

Mr. Doolittle. Mr. Dombeck, what percentage reduction do you 
believe we've experienced in the total timber harvest say since 
1990? 

Mr. Dombeck. Nationwide, and I'm not sure of the specific 1990 
number is, that we've gone from a high of almost $12 billion in the 
late 1980's to currently about $3.7, $3.8 billion. 

Mr. Doolittle. So then the representation $12 billion to $3 bil- 
lion. So that's more like an almost 75 percent reduction then? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Doolittle. And what has that reduction in timber harvest 
cost the Federal Government in lost revenue? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't have that number in front of me but it cer- 
tainly is significant. 

Mr. Doolittle. Would it be— I realize you don't have the num- 
ber in front of you and I would appreciate your providing that for 
the record at a later point— but just if you had, are we talking tens 
of millions, hundreds of millions, what's the, you know, the rough 
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dollar sum we would be— realizing you don't know the exact figure, 
and that you'll provide it later on. 

Mr. Dombeck. Certainly tens, perhaps hundreds. 

Mr. Doolittle. OK. I just asked that because, did our taxpayer 
organizations express any concern about that, that you're aware of? 
They seem so concerned to save the government money. I don't re- 
call hearing the so-called "taxpayer organizations," making any 
statement whatsoever about that, do you? 

Mr. Dombeck. I'm sorry I don't recall, I don't know if the Forest 
Service has received, you know, specific complaints or statements 
from taxpayer organizations. 

Mr. Doolittle. I just, that's in your testimony, where you note, 
you know, the fundamental taxpayer perspective. I always thought 
I had a fundamental taxpayer perspective, but I find myself com- 
pletely at odds with these so-called "taxpayer organizations," which 
basically are advancing the extreme environmentalist agenda 
cloaked in the mantle of "fiscal conservatism." They're an embar- 
rassment, and I find it interesting that you cite that in your testi- 
mony, at least your written testimony, where they're indeed, 
they're quoted. "Look, don't spend any more of our money building 
something you may not need, and that you definitely can't afford 
to maintain." These so-called experts and self-professed stewards of 
the public purse have ignored the dramatic loss to the Treasury, 
that has been just fine with them. 

You testified that could be up to hundreds of millions of dollars 
but because we can save $10 million, due to this temporary road 
moratorium, you know, that's great. I just think that's very dis- 
ingenuous to ignore the huge cost to the United States Treasury, 
directly, but then to cite these so-called "experts," because we're 
going to save $10 million in a temporary road moratorium. 

Mr. Dombeck. To answer your earlier question— I 'm, with, the 
specific respects to our road-building and road maintenance, yes, 
we have received comments from people on that. 

Mr. Doolittle. You cited, and I didn't find this in your written 
testimony, but I heard you say it here, that you cited as evidence 
of how controversial the road program is, and how much, you 
know, support is rapidly declining in Congress, that the appropria- 
tion for road-building has declined— I'm sorry I don't remember the 
figures you used— but any ways, dramatically declined, but when 
I talk to appropriators they say, well look there's been a three- 
fourths reduction in the timber harvest, so obviously if we're hav- 
ing this dramatic reduction in timber harvest, then we should be 
scaling back the money available for the roads. So then to hear you 
sit here and use just the opposite argument based on those figures, 
which is, look. Congress doesn't support the roads because they've 
cut back the road funding. I mean it's just ludicrous. Can you ap- 
preciate the consternation I feel hearing that used in that fashion? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, perhaps. But an important point is that the 
use of the road system has changed significantly over time, which 
is one of the reasons the framework of the policy needs to be looked 
at. We had about 15,000 vehicles per day associated with the tim- 
ber harvest in the 1950's. And we have about that same number 
on national forest system roads today. However, we have 1.7 mil- 
lion vehicles per day associated with recreation tourism and other 
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kinds of uses which is a tenfoid increase from what we had in the 
1950's, and yet the source of funding and support for that program 
is stiii tied to timber harvest activities. 

Mr. Doolittle. Weii, i see my time is up, but iet me just, you 
know, we're taiking about saving money. Now i read, somepiace i 
read in here, in your answers i guess to the iast questions, pro- 
pounded in the iast hearing a coupie of weeks ago, that you're not 
going to— if i read this correctiy— you're not going to aiiow iogging, 
using those, using roads in those roadiess areas, but where there's 
a fire threat or something, then you wiii aiiow heiicopter iogging, 
and that you justify that by, you know, the grave risk that is posed. 
Weii, how many times more expensive is heiicopter iogging than 
iogging using forest roads? 

Mr. Dombeck. it's significantiy more expensive. 

Mr. Doolittle. Like is it four times or five times more expen- 
sive? 

Mr. Dombeck. i wouid have to venture a guess, maybe three. 
And it's contingent upon the vaiue of the timber. 

Mr. Doolittle. Weii, i mean, how much is, do you have any idea 
what the amount of heiicopter iogging you're iikeiy to be doing, and 
what the potentiai cost of that are during this time we have this 
moratorium? 

Mr. Dombeck. i n some cases the saies that are up now have heii- 
copter iogging aiternatives in them with an economic breakdown of 
that, and i'd be happy to provide you with exampies of that kind 
of information. 

Mr. Doolittle. Weii, wouid you piease, you can do that? And i'd 
appreciate that, but even more importantiy for our taxpayer friends 
who are excited about the $10 miiiion in road construction costs 
that we're going to save during this temporary moratorium, couid 
you aiso juxtapose with that the estimated additionai cost due to 
having to use heiicopter iogging, or some form of iogging other than 
using the roads? i mean, i 'd just i ike to know how much we're sav- 
ing. i'd iike to taik to my taxpayer friends and see how, if they're 
aware of the net savings as opposed to what the gross savings of 
$10 miiiion are projected to be. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Dooiittie. Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Mike, you taiked about the reason for 
having this moratorium, that we were in this heated controversy 
here in Congress, and we were within one vote iast time, i guess 
this is my first year in Congress— or my second year in Congress, 
first term in Congress— but it's not my first year in pubiic poiicy. 
i served in iocai government 8 years, state government 19 years 
and had a business for 26 years, so i think i've had a iittie experi- 
ence in pubiic poiicy, what works and what doesn't. 

But i was amazed— that was the first time i participated in that 
debate— and i was one of the debaters, and the two peopie that ied 
the fight didn't even understand what we do. And i'd say that if 
they were here. One was from Massachusetts and one was from i i- 
iinois, did not understand the issue in any detaii at aii. Their staffs 
did not understand this issue in any detaii at aii. We taiked to 
their staff, my staff taiked to their staff. They were carrying water 
for a nationai organization whose against aii cutting, and they wiii 
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take whatever measures will slow up cutting timber in forests be- 
cause they're against that. 

And I have no problem with someone having that view or that 
belief, but I know you don't agree with that, but it shows that those 
groups have been winning because we went from 12 billion board 
feet to 3 billion board feet, and the bulk of that was not good for- 
estry practice. Most of it was salvaged. J ust doing— I know in the 
ANF— it was cutting gypsy moth damage, and other things. We 
weren't able with the allotment of cut to practice forestry, we were 
just taking care of problems, and that's been happening all over 
America. So we've stopped, you know, you talked about the forest 
is more than cutting down trees. Absolutely. It's a fourth as much 
of cutting down trees as it used to be, so it's one fourth of what 
it used to be. And we're very supportive of tourism and recreation, 
but they all go together. And it seems to me that every policy that 
comes down, prior to you, now with you, squeezes the amount of 
forest that can be managed until it's smaller and smaller. And we 
know the ultimate goal of those who are proposing that, zero, 
which is not good public policy. 

Though we did have a close vote on the floor. I'm here to say 
most people didn't know what they were voting for and against. 
They were voting because a certain organization said, "Vote for 
this, it will help your green scorecard." Well, whether they're right 
or whether they're wrong, this issue should be decided with good 
public debate. And that moves me on to the open house concept. 

I've held hearings at the local level. I've been part of hearings at 
the state level and I've been a part of hearings here. When you 
really have input— in your statement, you say, "H.R. 3297 would 
prohibit the Department of Agriculture from adopting a suspension 
of road construction rule unless we hold public meetings on every 
national forest system unit and regional foresters would be re- 
quired to participate in each of those meetings in order to adopt a 
final rule. These requirements are excessive, and they would re- 
quire 120 meetings, stretching out the rulemaking timetable from 
at least 6 to 12 months at a significant cost of taxpayers." 

I would think, without any doubt, your regional foresters would 
understand the forests that they manage, and what people think 
of them, a whole lot better than they do today if you go through 
that process. And I mean that sincerely. Over and above this issue, 
this property is owned by the taxpayers of America, not you and 
I, not the Forest Service, but the taxpayers of America, and they 
have a right to have a part in the decisionmaking process. And I 
believe the open house concept is not a process for public discus- 
sion, for decisionmaking. It's just PR and I mean that sincerely. 
That's what I would do if I just wanted to PR what I wanted to 
do, I 'd have open houses. 

This issue deserves people giving both sides of the issue, their 
concerns, what they believe, what their philosophy is, with press 
there, people talking about it and reporting. The sunshine should 
be a part of that process. And I guess I'd be interested in why you 
think that is inappropriate? 

Mr. Dombeck. With response to your point about public meetings 
and the regional foresters, and even more importantly the forest 
supervisors knowing what's going on locally, and I would include 
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the district rangers in that, these are people that live in the com- 
munities that interact with people in local communities. They go to 
the same churches and their kids go to the same schools and it's 
their responsibility to know the stake-holders, to know what the 
issues are on a routine basis, not only the issue of roads, but on 
the whole panoply of issues that we deal with. 

From the standpoint of the public comments associated with this, 
the temporary suspension of road-building, I checked yesterday 
with the Washington office, and we have received about 20,000 
comments in the Washington office, alone. The public meeting proc- 
ess that was established by our planning people that know the 
laws and the regulations regarding NEPA, that follow the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act regulations, this is how I've instructed 
them, and this is how these meetings have been set up. The fact 
is that every individual that wants to participate, that wants to 
speak with someone, that wants to record a statement, or that 
wants to provide a written statement is fully free and encouraged 
to do so. 

Mr. Peterson. But I, if I were a citizen, not a Congressman, 
would not have the chance in a public forum to tell your regional 
foresters what I think in the public where I can be quoted, and my 
answer can be quoted in the press. That's "open public forum." 
Open houses are not— the sunshine isn't there. Nobody reports 
what people say. There's a huge difference. Do you think Congress 
shoula start passing laws by having that process that you're going 
to use? Would you like that? Would you like to have to enforce laws 
that we devise in the same format? 

And I want to tell you, rules and regulations effect our lives just 
as much as laws do. And you're making rules and regulations in 
a process that is totally different than the process of making law, 
and it shouldn't be the same. In fact, I think we're more impacted 
by law— or rules and regulations in this country than we are by 
law. Because we don't have a regulatory review process that does 
anything to give people input. And you're subverting the public 
process totally. Would you like us to make laws with the open 
house process where we would, no press, nobody being quoted? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, the 

Mr. Peterson. Would you like that? 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] press is not barred from the public 
meetings. I would assume the press is attending these public meet- 
ings, that people comment freely, that people make statements 
that, we respond to the comments as part of the NEPA process, we 
enumerate the comments on the various issues and respond as part 
of the NEPA process, publicly. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, yes but the average citizen is never going 
to see that, the average— but if you're in a town meeting concept, 
where the press reports, the whole town then is part of the discus- 
sion. Everybody knows what's going on, that's what America's 
about: the public knowing what's going on, how it's going to impact 
them, not just those who have the ability that day to take a day 
off and go in and talk to somebody because lots of people would be 
very interested who can't do that. But if it's in the media, they can 
listen to the radio, and they can open the newspaper the next day, 
and they can know what the debate was, and then they can re- 
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spend to you whether they agree with you, or whether they agree 
with those who are opposed to what you're doing. That's public 
process. 

I don't hold a town meeting and tell people I'll send them secret 
answers. I answer them in front of the press and they're in the 
paper the next day. That's public process. That's the format upon 
which we make good laws, and when we under-debate laws, we 
usually pass bad laws. And we don't let the sun shine into regula- 
tions, we'll have regulations that in time will have a far more detri- 
mental impact than we ever meant them to have, because there's 
always somebody there smart enough to realize what some of the 
long-term implications are going to be. 

And you're subverting that whole process. You're allowing your- 
self, you may get lucky, you may be formulating a policy that will 
have a very negative impact on some forests, and you're taking a 
kind of a shot in the dark, I think, and that's not how we should 
make laws, and it's not how we should make regulations, and it's 
not how we should make rules. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and thank you Chief 
Dombeck. Chief Dombeck, how big is the current road maintenance 
in this year's fiscal year 1998 budget? 

Mr. Dombeck. I can find my budget sheet here in just a minute. 
Randy, is it— $109 million. 

Mr. Hill. $109 million, does that include any funding that comes 
out of the Transportation budget for Federal highways that are on 
U.S. Forest Service land? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, it doesn't. 

Mr. Hill. This is just within your budget? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. $109 million. And how many miles of road will be 
maintained with that budget? 

Mr. Dombeck. We'll have that very soon. About 380 miles. 

Mr. Hill. 380 miles? 

Mr. Dombeck. About 40 percent of the 380,000 miles. 

Mr. Hill. About 40 percent of the 380,000 miles. 

Mr. Hill. Some level of maintenance. 

Mr. Dombeck. And to, as I stated, we're able to maintain about 
40 percent of the roads to standards today. 

Mr. Hill. With the $109 million. You made a statement earlier, 
and this is a statement that is often repeated by the Forest Service, 
and that is that we have $10 billion worth of backlog of mainte- 
nance on Forest Service roads, is that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. That comes to about $26,500 per mile of U.S. Forest 
Service roads, are you aware of that? 

Mr. Dombeck. I had not personally done that calculation. 

Mr. Hill. I just did it for you. I guess I would ask you, how much 
does it cost a typical Forest Service road that was built for logging 
purposes that now primarily provides access to recreationists? 

Mr. Dombeck. The Forest roads 

Mr. Hill. Does it cost $26,500 per mile to maintain roads like 
that? 
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Mr. Dombeck. The high cost roads to maintain are the 86,000 
miles of arterial and collector roads that are paved, that black-top 
that 

Mr. Hill. And I would agree with you, and you don't really an- 
ticipate, as part of the development of a new road management 
plan, closing those roads, do you? 

Mr. Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. I didn't think so. Could you provide an inventory for 
me of how you get $10 billion, making note of how much of that 
is highways and how much of that is recreational roads, and how 
much of that is logging access roads? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, as a matter of fact that information was col- 
lected from the Inter-Mountain Region through a detailed inven- 
tory and analysis by the engineering and road staff there, and then 
was extrapolated with a smaller sampling of other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Hill. The problem is the way this is presented, as you know, 
M r. Dombeck, is that it is used to argue that we should close gravel 
roads in National Forests because we can't afford to maintain 
them. Point in fact, the real maintenance backlog is on arterial 
roads, paved roads. And the reason I raise that question is simply 
to make that point because I think it often goes unnoted. The plan 
of this moratorium is to update road management plans in the for- 
est, is that correct? That's the statement you made earlier, that's 
what you intend to do in this 18 month period of time? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, the development of the long-term policy, and 
I'd like to say with that, that when we talk about the gravel roads 
that you mentioned earlier, the most important thing for us to do 
is to work with, develop a framework based upon science and then 
work with the counties and the local communities to make sure the 
transportation systems mesh and compliment one another. 

Mr. Hill. And you don't believe the Forest Service is doing that 
today? You don't believe the local forest supervisors are working 
with local transportation officials in terms of evaluating road man- 
agement plans? 

Mr. Dombeck. To a certain extent, but given the backlog that we 
have and given the expense of the maintenance, I think we need 
to really sharpen our focus on that. 

Mr. Hill. Well, I don't disagree with you about that, but the 
problem is that you're putting a moratorium on one kind of roads 
when the real problem is a different kind of roads. I'd like to go 
on because I'd like to ask a couple of questions with regard to this 
moratorium. Does this moratorium also apply to road closures? Are 
you going to put a moratorium on the closure of any additional 
roads i n the forest? 

Mr. Dombeck. No it only, it only applies 

Mr. Hill. And how about road reclamation? Is there going to be 
a moratorium on the reclamation of any roads, the removal of any 
roads, the obliteration of any roads in the forests? 

Mr. Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. And how about the erection of new barricades on for- 
ests to restrict access to any forest roads, is there a moratorium on 
the erection of any additional barricades on any Forest Service 
road? 
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Mr. Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. And how about the removal of culverts, is there going 
to be moratorium on the removal of culverts on any Forest Service 
roads during this moratorium? 

Mr. Dombeck. No. 

Mr. Hill. I see, so the moratorium doesn't apply to some deci- 
sions with regard to the transportation management, only the con- 
struction of the new roads? 

Mr. Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Hill. OK, thank you Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill, and we will return for 
another round of questioning. I n regards to that, I want to ask you 
Chief Dombeck now, I have mentioned in my opening statements 
about what I feel is a problem with section 303 of last year's appro- 
priations bill, and section 624 of the Treasury-Postal appropria- 
tions bill which so clearly indicates that in that Act and all other 
Acts, it prohibits lobbying and distribution of materials and so 
there are congressional actions which have not been completed, 
that impact this Communications Plan that has been used. Are you 
aware that Congress is currently considering Ice-T legislation? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Your staff is circulating a modification to the 
formula funding Federal lands highways that would benefit the 
Forest Service at the expense of the Park Service. This alternative 
formula is being advanced by the American Recreation Coalition, 
are you aware of this activity? 

Mr. Dombeck. There has been a variety of dialog concerning po- 
tential sources of funding. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So you are aware of the activity then? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The portions of your agenda that deals with 
increase in forest road maintenance and watershed funding are 
presently before the Congress in the context of the administration's 
budget request, is that not the case? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You will shortly be sending a legislative pro- 
posal to Congress to modify the formula used to pay counties sepa- 
rating receipts from timber sales from county payments, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Is the National Association of Counties sup- 
portive of your proposal to decouple county payments? 

Mr. Dombeck. The support from counties, I believe, is variable. 
Some counties have requested that we look into ways to stabilize 
payments to counties, I 'd say that's highly variable. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Included in funding requests currently before 
the Congress are funds needed to support the Vice President's 
Clean Water Act initiative, is this not correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So in general terms there are at least four 
separate issues in which congressional action is not complete that 
are relevant to your national resources agenda, is that not correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, however, I'd like to add that members— I 
have a— I 've had counsel check on activities that are forbidden, and 
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activities that are acceptable. And the acceptable activities include 
advcxating policies or positions of the executive branch, several of 
those that you listed 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would love to see their opinion, and so if 
they could present it to the Committee in writing, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Let's talk about your fiscal year 1998 Interior 
appropriations bill. Public Law 105-83, did the President sign this 
legislation. Chief? Last year's appropriations 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] bill effecting 1998. Since the 
President signed the legislation, is that now the law of the land? 
Isn't that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Since it's the law of the land, aren't you bound 
by those provisions? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you believe that one of your responsibil- 
ities is to obey the law? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you know that section 303 of the Act pro- 
vides, as I stated earlier, that no part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be available for any activities or the publi- 
cation or distribution of literature that in any way tends to pro- 
mote public support, or opposition to any legislative proposal in 
which congressional action is not complete. You are aware of that 
section, right? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Let's talk about H.R. 2378 fiscal year 1998 
Department of Treasury and Postal Services appropriations bill, 
did the President sign this legislation? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't have specific knowledge, I would assume 
he did. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I can guarantee you he did. Since the 
President signed the legislation, is it now the law of the land, is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Since it is the law of the land, are you bound 
by these provisions? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you believe that one of your responsibil- 
ities is to obey the law? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you think that section 624 of the Act pro- 
vides that "no part of any funds appropriated in this, or any other 
Act, shall be used by an Agency of the executive branch, other than 
for normal and recognized executive legislative relationships, for 
publicity or propaganda purposes, and for the preparation, distribu- 
tion or use of any kit, pamphlet, booklet, publication, radio, tele- 
vision, or film presentation designed to support or defeat legislation 
pending before the Congress except in presentation to the Congress 
itself." So there are two additional statutes which seem to limit 
your activities in this area, is that not correct. Chief? 
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Mr. Dombeck. I'm not, I would rely on my counsel for the inter- 
pretations on that. What we have been dealing with, and as the 
Communication Plan indicates, that what we're doing is commu- 
nicating and advocating policies of the executive branch. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Let me re-ask the question. Section 303 of the 
Appropriations Act, section 624 of the Postal -Treasury Appropria- 
tions Act clearly indicate that no pamphlets, booklets, any kind of 
relationships can be established, except with the Congress itself, on 
any legislation that's pending before the Congress. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Dombeck. I'm not personally familiar with that piece but 
I 

Mrs. Chenoweth. If that is correct, wouldn't that seem to limit 
your activities with regards to what your Communications Plan 
lays out? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, not being the personal expert on this issue, 

I would rely on, you know, the interpretations of Office of General 
Counsel and my experts in Public Affairs on that issue. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Dombeck, you're the Chief, and you're the 
guy that they have in front, if you're not the expert, than who is? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, my poli(^ is certainly that we work within 
the law, that we do not looby, that we do not engage in partisan 
politics, and I strongly, in the most strongest terms, the policy is 
that the Forest Service remain within those guidelines. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Let's look at, let's look at section 303 and sec- 
tion 624, and I appreciate your comment, but we'll first focus on 
the publication and distribution of literature, even though that is 
only part of the prescription of these statutes. On page one of your 
Communications Plan, you talk about distributing editorials, arti- 
cles and features to key media outlets and publications that use 
and reflect the tone of key messages in this Plan, would you call 
that "the publication and distribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and it's the communications of administra- 
tion executive branch proposals and positions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Also, on page one of the agenda, you talk 
about "distributing to key stake-holder groups" your agenda, in 
your mind, does that involve "distribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Also, on page one you indicate that by October 
1st your Office of Communications will distribute a brochure to all 
of your employees for public distribution, does that suggest "dis- 
tribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. On page three of the agenda, you talk about 
establishing a new web-site that will contain speech materials, new 
releases and questions and answers, is that "the publication or dis- 
tribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. On page four of the document, you talk about 
keeping employees and retirees informed by providing them with 
facts sheets, briefing papers, questions and answers, and speeches, 
you also talk about sending a letter to every Forest Service em- 
ployee, is that "the publication or distribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. On page five of the agenda, in describing con- 
tacts with external audiences, you note that "in the days ahead, the 
Office of Communications will produce extensive briefing materials 
for distribution," the document indicates that this will include bro- 
chures, videos, radio interviews and assorted other fact sheets and 
supporting materials, does this sound like "the publication or dis- 
tribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Also, on page five you direct your unit leaders 
in the field to make contact with local media, providing them with 
your national press release as well as a local segment on how your 
agenda will affect the local area, does that involve "the publication 
or distribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. On page five, you talk about developing plan- 
ning newsletters that will be used to explain the impacts of the 
agenda, the impacts will have on local unit activities, does this in- 
volve "the publication or distribution of literature?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Therefore, Chief, even using the narrowest 
construction of the narrower section of 303 prohibition, which 
reaches "any activity or the publication or distribution of lit- 
erature," we have just identifi^ eight violations of that statute. 
Can you really say that you were complying with section 303? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, I believe we are based on the information 
that I've gotten, the information or literature that is being distrib- 
uted is, varies from scientific analyses to mechanisms for individ- 
uals to promote watershed health, sustainable forest management, 
appropriate management of forests to reduce fire risks, a broad 
spectrum of information that it's the Forest Service's responsibility, 
from the standpoint of conservation education, from the standpoint 
of providing the public the information that they need to make rea- 
soned decisions, and understand the interactions. In fact, much of 
the challenge that we have is educating the public, to make sure 
there is a support base, for active forest management, and a whole 
variety of issues that we could discuss like that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, Chief Dombeck, you talked about your 
watershed concerns, and in light of your answer just now, that 
what you are sending out is benign scientific data, on page 17, with 
regards to, it states, "emphasis placed on the watershed aspects of 
the agenda,"— it states in here, "we will take every opportunity to 
tie with the Vice President's Clean Water initiative, and, indeed, 
provide a media event for the Vice President to showcase the initia- 
tive on national forest lands." I think that goes far beyond sending 
benign scientific data. 

Now let's look a little more at section 303 which prohibits any 
activity that in any way tends to promote public support or opposi- 
tion to any legislative proposal on which congressional action is not 
complete. This involves a rather broad restriction on agency ac- 
tions, but on page 16 of your Communications Plan, as you talk 
about media relations, you indicate that, "we will take every oppor- 
tunity to meet with r^orters and editorial boards when visiting 
the field on agency business to discuss the agenda," as you just re- 
cently did in Utah, does that involve a section 303? 
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Mr. Dombeck. No, I don't believe it does. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Further, you state, "we will place speeches, 
op-ed pieces, by-line stories, and feature articles in target markets 
in periodicals." Does that involve a section— a violation of section 
303? 

Mr. Dombeck. I do not believe it does. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did your meeting in Utah with the editorial 
board involve discussion of any items that are before the Congress 
right now? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't recall specifically; we talked in general 
about the agenda, as it's put out in the speech that I delivered to 
all employees. We talked about the increasing recreation activities 
on the Wasatch front. We talked about forest health issues. We 
talked about a wide variety of issues. I do not recall discussing a 
specific piece of legislation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you recall discussing the roads moratorium 
with the editorial board members? 

Mr. Dombeck. I believe it was— it was a question was brought 
up, yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Doolittle, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Doolittle. Chief, you mentioned in our last round of ques- 
tions, the huge increase in the use of the forest for recreation. My 
question to you is, doesn't a lot of that recreation involve the use 
of forest roads? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Doolittle. And do those recreational users pay a fee to help 
construct and maintain the forest roads? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, they don't. 

Mr. Doolittle. So then who does pay for the construction and 
maintenance of the forest roads that we use? 

Mr. Dombeck. The construction and maintenance— the construc- 
tion of most of the Forest Service roads has been paid for by timber 
sales over the decades. 

Mr. Doolittle. See, what I find intriguing, I had a chance to use 
some of those roads for recreation, I was very grateful that timber 
companies we had the roads available, we were watching out for 
the logging trucks as we were racing around, but how do you, you 
sound like you're talking about imposing this road moratorium 
somehow to advance the interests of recreationists but since the ef- 
fect is to reduce the number of roads available, doesn't that work 
in exactly the opposite direction, against the interests of people 
who would use those roads? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, sir I don't think it does. The objective is to 
make sure that we have a process in place to determine when and 
where we build new roads that's in close concert with the needs of 
local communities, the management activities on the land, to re- 
duce the number of roads that we build, because when we build a 
road, we're also making a long-term commitment to provide the 
funding to maintain that road, and that's part of what's missing in 
the dilemma that we find ourselves in today. And, in fact 

Mr. Doolittle. But let me just, if I may interject, the Forest 
Service isn't honoring that commitment because you've allowed a 
$10-plus billion backlog of road maintenance to buildup. I mean is 
that, have I misinterpreted that, or is that in fact the case? 
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Mr. Dombeck. Certainly the backlog is there, but also, as I men- 
tioned earlier, the fact that there is not support for the Forest 
Service roads program is again part of a misperception on the part 
of the public, that the Forest Service roads program, equal logging, 
equal subsidy, equal sedimentation, equal bad, and therefore, we're 
not going to support it, and what I hope we can do together is 
make sure that we all understand that the roads on national for- 
ests are an important part of the infrastructure of America that 
need to be maintained. 

Mr. Doolittle. But what led you to the conclusion that there's 
not support for the Forest Service road program amongst the pub- 
lic? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, the fact that we have a declining budget in 
the roads program, the fact that we have not been able to maintain 
the support we need, the fact that we have drifted into a, the sig- 
nificant backlog that we have. 

Mr. Doolittle. Well, I already explained to you the reason we've 
had a declining budget in the roads program is because you had 
a three-fourths reduction in the amount of timber. You'd have to 
be deemed incompetent if you kept funding a bureaucracy whose 
job is to oversee the management of the forests, they've had a 
three-fourths reduction in the program, there should of course be 
some corresponding reduction in the roads program. So I don't take 
that as a valid basis for the conclusion that there's not public sup- 
port for the program. So now give me the other reasons again, let's 
go through those, that you believe that there's not public support 
for this program? 

Mr. Dombeck. Public support for the road and maintenance 

Mr. Doolittle. Yes, just the roads program in general. You 
know, you made the statement, well, this is, the public doesn't sup- 
port it, well, OK, tell me why you think the public doesn't support 
it? 

Mr. Dombeck. We came within one vote in the Flouse of losing 
80 percent of the program in 1996, it's been a program that's been 
debated 

Mr. Doolittle. OK let me go back to that. Now you're not talk- 
ing "public," you're talking Members of Congress? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Doolittle. When you come to that vote on the floor of the 
Flouse, right? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Dombeck. OK. 

Mr. Doolittle. So we can deal with Members of Congress but 
I never interpreted that to mean necessarily the public, frankly, I 
don't think the public has much of a clue about the Forest Service 
roads program, or cares for that matter. The ones who care are the 
ones who live near the forests and whose jobs depend upon it. They 
really care and they really support it. Now you talk about main- 
taining an adequate base of support for active forest management, 
well, what are you doing to maintain that? 

Mr. Dombeck. The 

Mr. Doolittle. I'd just like to hear some things that you're 
doing to work on that. 
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Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] support for the roads program, spe- 
cifically? 

Mr. Doolittle. No, well, I think your statement was active sup- 
port in general for active forest management. 

Mr. Dombeck. I believe the many of the communications issues 
that we've been talking about, the fact that there's a need for forest 
management overall, we need to better integrate our timber har- 
vest and forest management activities at the urban wild land inter- 
face, particularly the places where there are overstocked stands, 
offsite species, there's a lot of work that needs to be done on the 
forest, and part of the challenge that we're talking about, and this 
is a very, very complex issue, that requires lots of dialog, is the re- 
ward system has been tied to the value of timber, and as I have 
testified before this Committee in the past, once the large saw logs 
are gone, the values aren't there. And the effort then 

Mr. Doolittle. Well, let me ask you, are the large saw logs 
gone? 

Mr. Dombeck. I n a large proportion of the area, yes they are. 

Mr. Doolittle. But where did they go? 

Mr. Dombeck. They were harvested. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Doolittle. So you're telling me that we have a lack of large 
saw logs? 

Mr. Dombeck. What I 'm telling you is that we have areas where 
the stand densities, the species composition is not what is ideally 
suited for the sites that have led to a variety of forest health issues 
that will not require us to make investments in the land. And then 
we get into the— which leads us into the whole dialog of the low- 
cost timber sales, which is something we really probably shouldn't 
be talking about, we should be talking about the desired future 
condition that we want in the watersheds on the land, and the 
products will flow, the fiber, the water, the recreation opportunities 
in a balanced fashion. 

Mr. Doolittle. Well, it looks to me that the Clinton Administra- 
tion has worked overtime to finally produce a below-cost timber 
sale year. We had, we never had one. Your predecessor testified be- 
fore this Committee there was never a year in which we lost money 
on the Forest Service timber program until last year. And what 
happened last year? 

Mr. Dombeck. The trend over time and over about the last 10 
years, we have decreased the amount of clear-cutting by about 84 
percent, we're increasing the number of sales that are tied to other 
objectives, to improving forest health, a variety of those kinds of ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Doolittle. Let me ask you this, just, I realize you don't 
have the figures in front of you, but roughly, how much timber was 
harvested last year throughout the country on a national forest? 

Mr. Dombeck. About 3.4 billion board feet. 

Mr. Doolittle. Three point four billion board feet, and how 
much timber do we add to the national forest, how much did we 
add last year, approximately? 

Mr. Dombeck. We're not certain as to a specific number, but sig- 
nificantly more than that. 
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Mr. Doolittle. I've heard in other testimony before this Com- 
mittee that it averages between 4 and 5 times of what we're taking 
off. Do you dispute that? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, I don't. 

Mr. Doolittle. OK, let me ask you, let me ask you the next 
question. If you were to rate the condition of our national forests, 
and give them an excellent condition, good, fair, poor or failing, 
what grade would you give them as the Chief of the Forest Service? 

Mr. Dombeck. It's highly variable from one part of the country 
to the next. The most, I believe, the most significant forest health 
problems we have are in the inner-mountain west where we have 
overstocked stands, the forest health issues that you know very 
well in California, and some of those areas. 

Mr. Doolittle. OK, well give a grade to those areas. What grade 
do you give them, "A," "B," "C," "D," or "F?" 

Mr. Dombeck. Again, it's highly variable from one watershed to 
the next. 

Mr. Doolittle. Well, I understand it's variable, now we're going 
to make an overal I assessment. 

Mr. Dombeck. Maybe, it depends if you're a tough grader, or 
what your curve is, I would certainly say 

Mr. Doolittle. Be a tough grader. 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] maybe a "B" to a "C," a "C." 

Mr. Doolittle. A "C" or a "D?" 

Mr. Dombeck. "C." 

Mr. Doolittle. "C," OK, average. But isn't it indeed the condi- 
tion far below what we've known to be the average? Isn't it the 
worst in fact that it has ever been in the 20th century. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and it will continue to get worse until we 
make the investments and deal with the over-stocked stands, deal 
with the offsite species where we had initial stand densities of 200 
to 300 stems per acre perhaps of Ponderosa pine today, we have 
maybe 3,000 stems per acre of fir species that are creating prob- 
lems from the standpoint of catastrophic fire, increased densities, 
lower vigor in trees, more susceptibility to insect disease infesta- 
tions, and these require investments, these require active manage- 
ment, these require work, and these are areas where we need to 
better integrate timber harvest to the overall objectives of the con- 
dition that I think we're very much in agreement on. 

Mr. Doolittle. Then why aren't you doing that? Are you doing 
that, I don't think you are. Am I missing something? 

Mr. Dombeck. The trends in thinning has been increased signifi- 
cantly. I believe last year we were budgeted to do, help me, Randy, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 750,000 acres, and we did about 
over a million, we'd like to be doing 3 million acres a year in 
thinning and fuel-reductions and those kind of activities, to begin 
to close the gap in our backlog. 

Mr. Doolittle. Wouldn't you have to. Chief, and I'm way over 
my time, and I apologize to the chairman of the Committee, I 'll try 
to make this my last question. If you were growing annually four 
to five times the number of board feet of timber that you're annu- 
ally harvesting, are we talking about geometric progressions in the 
size of the problem from year to year? I mean, wouldn't you in fact, 
if you were really going to take care of these forests say over a 10 
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year pericxJ, wouldn't that require a dramatic increase in the 
amount of timber being treated over what you're proposing to be 
done from year to year? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes 

Mr. Doolittle. I mean 

Mr. Doolittle. Go ahead, I don't, go ahead 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and we'd like to do more and we'd like to 
work with Congress to do more, the proposed 1999 budget talks 
about significant increases in these areas, but we need to further 
accelerate that. 

Mr. Doolittle. I mean it sounds to me like to deal with this 
problem, you need, I don't know, penicillin, the most advanced anti- 
biotics you can apply, and it sounds like that the Forest Service is 
giving the patient a couple of baby aspirin. I mean, is that, am I 
missing something? It seems to me as I confront this issue, you 
know, when I try to get right down to it, we're doing so very little 
compared to what you've identified as the problem. Am I 
misperceiving that, or is that your feeling as well? 

Mr. Dombeck. I certainly agree that we need to be doing a lot 
more than we have, and again, I want to say that this is why I be- 
lieve active management is important and I believe that we've got 
to make sure that our incentive system, that our budget structure, 
allows us to, as aggressively as we can afford to, to move and to 
do the job that we need to do, whether it's, as I said, integration 
of timber sales and timber harvest activities into areas where we 
need to deal with forest health issues. 

In many cases, a lot of the wood associated with these over- 
stocked stands are very low value wood. I n fact, the Forest Service 
in the forest products lab has been working with industry to de- 
velop uses for lower value woods. In fact, today we're getting the 
same amount of, from the same volume of wood we're probably get- 
ting twice the volume of dimension lumber, we've got the wide vari- 
ety of technologies that industry has developed and much, some of 
it, with the contribution of Forest Service scientists, in the chip- 
board plants, the wide variety of uses that we have for wood. 

I n fact we're using it much more efficiently but we still got to do 
more because there's a lot of work that ne^s to be done on the 
land. And I think this is an area of common agreement that we all 
share, that we need do a tremendous amount of work in the urban 
wild land interface, with an acceptable way that reduces risks. And 
a lot of this is light on the land work with an individual with a 
chain saw and some light equipment, and a wide variety of things, 
and encourage the, further development of technologies to deal and, 
of course, then move forward with the appropriate level of pre- 
scribed burning. Much of the area, particularly of the inner-moun- 
tain west, we cannot burn today because of the high fuel levels, 
and those stands need to be treated prior to burning. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Mr. Doolittle. If I may just 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Doolittle, [continuing] impose. Madam Chairman, this ob- 
servation. I believe you support active forest management but the 
policies coming out of the administration, which you represent, are 
moving us in exactly the opposite direction. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Doolittle. I do want to state 
the Chair has noted some outbursts of laughter and this cannot be 
tolerated in the hearing room. I think we all need to afford the wit- 
ness the courtesy of providing a climate for concentration that is 
needed when he is before, or in this situation. I apologize to the 
witness, and I would also want to say if there is any further dem- 
onstration as such, that the staff will note that and parties will 
have to be removed from the hearing room. I also want to mention 
to the Committee, the Chair would sincerely appreciate that we 
stay on focus on Mr. Peterson's bill. Thank you, very much. Mr. Pe- 
terson. 

Mr. Peterson. I just want to followup on one more question here 
that deals with the road budgets. You requested a $190 million, is 
that 

Mr. Dombeck. $109 million. 

Mr. Peterson. Oh, $109 million, OK. As the manager of the for- 
ests, and all that's in them, how do you, I mean, I've been a man- 
ager. It's a manager's job to ask for what he needs. How do you 
rationalize asking for $109 million when you have a $10 billion 
backlog? I mean, how do you 

Mr. Dombeck. Of course, we work in, within the constraints that 
we're given from the standpoint of, you know, of the whole budget 
process, and we have to balance priorities, and there are many, 
many issues that we have to deal with, as the issues that Con- 
gressman Doolittle and I were discussing, a wide variety of things. 
I 've, as we stated though the budget is, for service roads, the budg- 
et is vastly under-funded. 

Mr. Peterson. But if the Forest Service doesn't publicly, clearly, 
distinctly say that, how does the debate begin? How do we win the 
debate in Congress if you don't even ask? 

Mr. Dombeck. I believe we're engaged in that process now. 

Mr. Peterson. But you asked for $109 million, and you need, I 
mean, I guess that's the frustrating part. I want to look at this, 
just for a moment, from a rural perspective, $109 million for Forest 
Service roads that millions of Americans use for tourism, and for 
recreation and so forth. I mean, that's peanuts in the American 
budget scheme of trillions, and I guess it, then you look at the Pelt 
program, it's not fully funded. I mean rural America is taking it 
in the neck, but I guess I would hope your agency would be a loud- 
er voice saying, and those of us who are here to support you. 

That, but the problem I think we face is those who oppose roads, 
and I'm just going to bring this in the debate we had last year. I 
had a running debate with one of the players, and I told him, I 
said, "You're cutting the budget and I need $2 million." And he 
said, "Oh no, I'm cutting it $42.5" Because he considered the $50 
million road credit and the $42.5 to be one in the same and that 
$50 million was an authorization and $42.5 is what we were actu- 
ally going to spend. And we argued about that the whole time, that 
was a month or two. And when it was all done, and we had some 
arguments over that, when it was all done, he walked up to me and 
he said, "You're wrong, I was trying to cut your budget $92.5 be- 
cause I was rounding the figures." But he didn't know that. So here 
we had this whole public policy debate in the halls of Congress and 
those that-who were trying to cut the budget didn't think they 
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were cutting it half as much as they were. But they were told to 
run that amendment by somebody. They didn't even understand 
the issue, and I guess that's the part that I find frustrating because 
it didn't effect their districts, they're all suburbanites. 

Everybody we were arguing with is from suburban America who 
were carrying the banner for groups who No. 1, don't want trees 
cut; and No. 2, don't want the recreators out there in the forests 
any more than they want the roads. That's the bottom line. That's 
their next agenda. 

Back to the issue, how many acres will be effected by your 
100,000 and 500,000 acre plots that will be in the moratorium? 

Mr. Dombeck. The temporary suspension of road building only 
deals with the specific activity of building or reconstructing roads. 
Many of the activities that occur do not require roads. I n fact, some 
of the new data, the more up-to-date data that we have, in fact I 
have a list of sales as the newer data came in, that they are able 
to move forward without road building. Some are able to move for- 
ward because they had a helicopter logging alternative as part of 
the process that they're able to select, even though the profit-the 
margin of profitability is different-but then we're not saddled with 
a long-term deal of having to maintain that road for decade after 
decade. 

So there's a wide variety of variability tied to this. In addition 
to that, we've got 6.5 billion board feet of timber in the pipeline 
that's sold, that's waiting to be harvested and that determination 
will be made by the operator, which is contingent upon market con- 
ditions and other things like that. They typically have about a 3- 
year timeframe once they buy a sale. 

Mr. Peterson. Now you're into my second question, but you 
didn't answer my first one. The second question was how many 
timber sales will be canceled or not moved forward or implemented 
because of this policy? Are there some? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. The data that we have here, in the roadless 
areas is 104 sales in 1998. And it's likely that, possible, that some 
of those still may go forward. 

Mr. Peterson. But 104 could be stopped? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and that 

Mr. Peterson. How many sales are all together, what's your 
total number of sales? 

Mr. Dombeck. It would be well over 1,000. It would be easier to 
give you the data and volume of, harvest volume, what we're 

Mr. Peterson. OK. 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] expecting is a reduction in about 99.6 
million board feet and that's out of about 3.8, that's 99 million out 
of a 3.8 billion board foot program. 

Mr. Peterson. 98 million would be lost? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. OK. But you don't have a figure of how many 
acres are not going to allow harvesting? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, not specifically. 

Mr. Peterson. So how does the public know, if you don't? I 
mean, I guess that's the part that bothers me. I mean, I guess 
that's part of the discussion of this policy is that I 'm not sure your 
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people know the total impact, let alone the public, and I think 
that's unfortunate. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Going back to this 
question of roads, I just did a calculation, incidentally. Chief, and 
it's about $500 per road is what your budget is now for maintaining 
about half of the roads. The $10 billion figure which you used just 
again in your conversation with Mr. Doolittle at $26,000 a road is 
a disingenuous argument when you're talking about constructing 
roads in forest areas where there will be for sales. You know that 
and I know that. What is the cost per mile for obliterating a Forest 
Service road? 

Mr. Dombeck. I would say that's highly variable depending upon 
the 

Mr. Hill. Give me a range. 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] the typography. I'd have to give you 
a, respond in writing to that. We don't have a roads engineer here 
with us today, but also I want to point out that we're responsible 
for 7,700 bridges that we'd like to do. 

Mr. Hill. How many of those bridges, and what portion of that 
bridge budget, is associated with Forest Service roads that are 
gravel roads that are used for access for logging and other recre- 
ation purposes, or how many of them are arterial roads? Can you 
provide that information to me? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't have that information with me. 

Mr. Hill. But you will provide that to me? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, I assume we can. 

Mr. Hill. There are about 8 million acres that are effected by 
this moratorium, is that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. There are about 8 million acres in the RARE II 
category that are in the timber base, yes. 

Mr. Hill. And what percent, how many acres are in Montana? 

Mr. Dombeck. I'd have to, I don't have that information. 

Mr. Hill. How many acres are in region one? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't believe we have that information here ei- 
ther, do we? No, but we can give you the regional breakdown of 
that. I can get that very quickly. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Dombeck, when we had a hearing a week or so 
ago, I asked you if you'd provide some data to the people of Mon- 
tana so that they would be informed at the time of the public meet- 
ings, you can't tell me how many acres are in Montana, and yet 
you had three public meetings in Montana? 

Mr. Dombeck. The employees in Montana, I'm sure have that 
data. 

Mr. Hill. You don't have that data? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't have that data with me by state. 

Mr. Hill. Would you, the Forest Service makes an assessment 
of fire hazards, puts it on a sign every day in all the forests, do 
you recall what those assessments are, high fire hazard, low fire 
hazard? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. What are those different levels, do you recall? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well there's low, moderate and high. 
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Mr. Hill. Moderate and high. Would you tell me what your as- 
sessment of the fire hazard is in the areas that are impacted by 
this moratorium in Montana, are they high, moderate or low? 

Mr. Dombeck. Low. 

Mr. Hill. So you believe that the fire hazard in Montana is low 
in these roadless areas? 

Mr. Dombeck. Keep in mind that the fire, I 'm sorry 

Mr. Hill. That's not consistent with the Interior Columbia Basin 
Study. 

Mr. Dombeck. The I nterior— this is not to say that some areas, 
roadless areas are not, do not have forest hills problems but the 
Columbia Basin Study does indicate that about 80 percent, 87 per- 
cent of the areas that are in the high risk category are in roaded 
areas. 

Mr. Hill. You made a statement at the time you announced this 
moratorium that one of your concerns was, is that roads and access 
"increase the pressure on wildlife species from hunters and fish- 
ers," do you recall making that statement? 

Mr. Dombeck. Certainly habitat fragmentation and things like 
that are issues. 

Mr. Hill. But what your statement was was "increased pressure 
on wildlife species from hunters and fishers." I guess, do you be- 
lieve that that is a concern with regard to building and con- 
structing new roads and maintaining existing roads? 

Mr. Dombeck. Habitat fragmentation certainly is. 

Mr. Hill. But that's not what, what you said was, "increased 
pressure on wildlife species from hunters and fishers," not "frag- 
mentation." You were talking about "pressure." Do you now, you 
don't believe that that is an appropriate concern, or is no longer 
your concern? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, I believe it certainly, it could be a concern, 
but again, those kinds of things need to be evaluated and looked 
at on a local case by case basis in concert with the responsibilities 
that the state fish and game agencies have in regulating animal 
populations. 

Mr. Hill. This was your statement, not my statement. Do you 
recall making that statement? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't remember the specific context of the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Hill. Well, one of the concerns that I have is, first of all, in 
our region about half of the roads now have restricted access, many 
of them are closed, more are being obliterated, and one of the prin- 
cipal social values in Montana is opportunity to recreate in a public 
land, including hunting and fishing and camping, and I do believe 
that your effort here is an effort at further restricting public access 
to the lands of Montana. Can you give me an assurance today that 
the people in Montana, at the end of this moratorium, are not 
going to be faced with further restrictions of access to the public 
lands? 

Mr. Dombeck. Those further, if there are further restrictions, 
they will be made either— the decisions will be made— either at the 
local level by our forest supervisors in the planning process or they 
will be made through acts of Congress with regard to additional 
wilderness designations, or other things at this level. 
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Mr. Hill. Mr. Dombeck, I would just say that I think it's 
duplicitous for you to suggest that you're going to make this mora- 
torium decision in your office, and then you're going to allow those 
other decisions to be made somewhere else. I don't believe that to 
be true, but, let me just go on to one last thing. Do you believe that 
this moratorium is, that this is covered by the SBRFA bill, the 
Small Business Regulatory Flexibility Act? 

Mr. Dombeck. That assessment will be made, or is being made 
now, as we go through the NEPA process. The analysis that we 
have to date indicates that it will not be, likely will not. 

Mr. Hill. And why is that? 

Mr. Dombeck. Because of the thresholds that SBRFA requires, 
but I will be consulting on that issue with staff, and follow their 
recommendations. 

Mr. Hill. One last question is, how much time went into the de- 
velopment of the Communications Plan? 

Mr. Dombeck. I guess I can't specifically answer that, I would 
say maybe the two staff people that worked on it, perhaps three 
or 4 days, that might be an overestimate. 

Mr. Hill. So you didn't solicit input from the individual regional 
foresters, or individual supervisors to develop this plan? This was 
a plan developed solely within your office with a couple of staff peo- 
ple? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, I am, the Washington office was responsible 
for the development of the plan, I guess I would have to ask the 
staff the breadth of input that they got. I assume that they're in 
constant communication with their counterparts in the field. 

Mr. Hill. The reason I ask that is that just a few months ago, 
you were here and others, talking about the inability of the Forest 
Service to meet the deadlines with regards to the Results Act and 
the development of a strategic plan for the management of the For- 
est Service. Are you telling me you think it was an appropriate 
thing for you to take the resources that should be committed to de- 
veloping a strategic plan for the management of the Forest Service, 
and put those resources in development of this Communications 
Plan? 

Mr. Dombeck. I would say that the same, the communications 
staff works on a wide variety of issues. The efforts with regard to 
the strategic plan in the Government Performance and Results Act 
is also a very high priority, in fact is a significantly higher priority. 

Mr. Hill. Sell the sizzle. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. The Chair welcomes 
Mrs. Cubin. 

Mrs. Cubin. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Mr. Dombeck, you 
stated earlier, and I believe you, that you think active management 
is important, so it brings a question to my mind, then why are you 
taking a time-out from an active management in placing this mora- 
torium on the forest road program? And then that leads me to an- 
other thing that I wonder about, as you know, until his recent legal 
problems. Secretary Babbitt had an aggressive schedule that al- 
lowed him to promote the administration's natural resources agen- 
da, if you will, and based on all the news that I read and see, it 
appears to me that you have replaced the Secretary in his role as 
you travel extensively selling the administration's agenda. My 
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question to you is that since you are not a political appointee— a 
political appointee appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate— and have never held public office, are you comfortable 
with this new political role that you have? 

Mr. Dombeck. The agenda is, the Forest Service agenda, it was 
developed by the leadership of the Forest Service. The agenda is 
based upon, on science, on technology, the years of resource profes- 
sionalism within the Forest Service 

Mrs. CuBiN. I don't like to interrupt but I don't have a lot of 
time, and the quote, "we will take every opportunity to tie with the 
Vice President's Clean Water initiative, and indeed provide a 
media event for the VP to showcase the initiative on national forest 
lands," that doesn't sound like science to me, that sounds real polit- 
ical. And that's what I'm asking you. Are you comfortable with 
your political role? I'm not asking you if you're comfortable sup- 
porting whatever science may be involved here, but are you com- 
fortable with this political role? 

Mr. Dombeck. I see the role as promoting what's good for na- 
tional resource management and forest management, sustainable 
forestry, watershed health and restoration across the country. 

Mrs. CuBiN. Thank you. Because this bill is about having hear- 
ings before this sort of thing can happen again, and the fact that 
hearings weren't held, and there wasn't public input, I want to 
bring up some public input that you might have received, in fact, 
that you would have received, had the opportunity been available. 

As you know, the Wyoming Wilderness Act accomplished three 
things within the state of Wyoming: it designated wilderness areas 
to certain specified lands; it designated certain areas for wilderness 
study, to be considered by Congress for final wilderness designa- 
tion; and finally it released all other Forest Service lands to mul- 
tiple use. Congress, and Congress alone, can designate wilderness 
lands as wilderness in Wyoming, or any other designation that is 
not for multiple use. There's no provision in the Wyoming Wilder- 
ness Act for the designation of de facto wilderness. By virtue of the 
moratorium, future timber harvest will be rendered impossible, oil 
and gas exploration will be stopped, recreation opportunities will be 
severely curtailed, and so doesn't, or can, do you think that the 
moratorium could equate itself in Wyoming to a de facto wilderness 
since these other multiple use activities will have to stop? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, and let me reaffirm that we're speaking about 
a proposal that is out for public comment and 

Mrs. CuBiN. Wait a minute, speaking about a proposal, so in 
other words. I'm learning something new right here. You're not 
going to impose the moratorium until after you take public com- 
ment? 

Mr. Dombeck. That's correct, the proposal was made several 
weeks ago. The public comment period on the proposal ends March 
30th, and at that time the comments will be analyzed and moved 
forward. 

Mrs. CuBiN. And you think that's adequate time? I just want to, 
I said that I would give you some information regarding public 
comment that you haven't had the opportunity to get. I have a let- 
ter here from Dick Cheney who is the, was the author of the Wyo- 
ming Wilderness bill, and while I don't have it in my possession. 
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I soon will, a letter from Senator Malcolm Wallop and Senator Al 
Simpson, who were the Senate sponsors for this, and I would like 
to enter this letter into the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. CuBiN. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 'The current effort 
to impose an 18 month moratorium on USFS roadless areas within 
the State of Wyoming prompts me to write this letter. This letter 
is clearly outside the legal bounds for the Wyoming Wilderness Act 
of 1998. The State of Wyoming is entitled to exemption from this 
proposed plan. No where in the Federal Register's Proposed In- 
terim Rule, RINAB680095, Temporary Suspension of Road Con- 
struction in Roadless Areas, is the language that the Wyoming Wil- 
derness Act recognized. 

Flaving cosponsored this historic legislation when I was Member 
of the U.S. Flouse of Representatives, representing Wyoming, I now 
feel compelled to bring this to your attention. Roadless areas no 
longer exist within the State of Wyoming. Attempts to reinterpret 
the intent of this legislation, or its language, would move the 
USFS's efforts outside all l^al bounds, and compromise the agen- 
cy's integrity. The congressional I y approved legislation designated 
specific wilderness, wilderness-study areas, and released for mul- 
tiple use all other RARE II forest lands. This action legally elimi- 
nated the roadless category within Wyoming state boundaries." It 
goes on. 

This is just what you hazard when you don't offer enough time 
for public input, and when you move forward, or take public input 
at such a level but already have your mind made up, not you. Chief 
Dombeck, but the administration. I think the tragedy of this ad- 
ministration may not be so much in the personal flaws of the Presi- 
dent, but I think the real tragedy is that many in the administra- 
tion can't be trusted to provide the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, because for you to sit there and say to me. Chief 
Dombeck, that this is based on science and not on Al Gore's polit- 
ical agenda, and attempts to be elected President, it's sort of aston- 
ishing. 

And I think that you are a good scientist, and I think you are 
a capable man to manage the forests and to know what to do, and 
I am very sad to see that you are in this political position now 
where it appears that politics have, for whatever reason, become 
higher in what you have to do than managing the forest for good 
forest health. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Dombeck. Could I respond to 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] could I respond to one, I think, one 
important point you made, and from the standpoint of the percep- 
tion that the temporary suspension of road-building does not 
change land use allocations. It, we're talking specifically about the 
act of building 

Mrs. CuBiN. But if they can't 

Mr. Dombeck. [cotinuing] a road, and in many cases there are 
other alternatives, other ways to accomplish the land management 
objectives on the land, and we're talking about an 18 month period, 
only, until other, the entire framework of the long-term policy that 
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there's complete agreement that we need to develop is moving for- 
ward. So we're only talking, first of all it's a proposal, and we're 
only talking about the act of building a road. There are other 
ways 

Mrs. CuBiN. But without 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] to get into these areas, other mecha- 
nisms to do the work, we encourage that. 

Mrs. CuBiN. But you know and I know, you know and I know 
very well that we're not going to have hunters and fishermen para- 
chuting in. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you 

Mr. Dombeck. It also does not close any roads in this specific 
policy of the interim. It maintains the access that we have unless 
there are other mechanisms in place. We're talking about construc- 
tion of roads only. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Dombeck. Thank you, Mrs. 
Cubin. I have promised the members a third round of questioning, 
and I just have a very, I have two very short questions. Mr. 
Dombeck, on page 14 of your initiative in the Communications 
Plan, you talk about round tables with stake-holder groups to dis- 
cuss and clarify what the agenda is, and what it will mean to them. 
Now this is in the context of the fact that this committee, and Mr. 
Peterson's bill is asking for open public comment, open public hear- 
ings, and what you propose is to meet with individuals, as indi- 
cated on page 14, and they are as follows, your targeted groups for 
the Chief to meet with will be: wildlife partners; ten organizations 
representing non-DC based wildlife organizations; fishnet and fish- 
eries interests; the green groups; 31 environmental organizations; 
the American Recreation Roundtable headed up by Derrick 
Crandle, 30 organizations; private forestry counsels; and the lunch- 
eon at the press club hosted by the Natural Resources Council of 
America, which is 70 conservation wildlife, environmental and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

My question is, why are there no commodity groups, such as 
cattlemen, timber men, miners, organized labors, labor representa- 
tives, school board representatives, county commissioners, people 
who will be effected on the ground by these, economically, by this 
organization? Why is, why are they not included if, from your 
frame of reference, you believe this is the right way to go? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, I, let me say last night, or about 4:30 yester- 
day, I did meet with the Public Lands Council, I 've met with a wide 
variety of groups, and will continue to meet with a wide variety of 
groups, and certainly do not see myself limited by the suggestions 
that the Plan proposes. I believe that industry, that the entire 
array of stake-noloers that I deal with, in fact, it's my responsi- 
bility to meet with as many people as I possibly can knowing that 
as one individual, I cannot meet with them all, and the staff, the 
Deputy Chief, the regional foresters, the forest supervisors, meet 
with a wide variety of people. 

With respect to the point on the National Press Club, so far in 
my career I have spoken at the National Press Club twice, am in- 
vited to speak at a wide variety of forums, some I can make, and 
some I can't. I 'll be speaking at the Forest Products I ndustry in Or- 
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lando on Friday, and then Saturday I go to the, is it the North 
American Wildlife, Fish and Wildlife Conference, where I'll be 
meeting with state directors. I routinely meet and visit with the 
National Association of State Foresters. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I think, Mr. Dombeck, our concern that you 
need, rather than meet with certain conservation groups or certain 
environmental groups to meet and discuss things with them, you 
talk about speaKing about here, speaking to the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, that's entirely different than listening to these 
people who would be impacted, and that's what Mr. Peterson's bill 
IS all about, requiring that you do just what is required of you 
under the law, no more, no less, and listening to the people who 
will be impacted by this very major Federal decision. 

On another matter, earlier I placed into a record, into this 
record, a bipartisan letter sent to you by Congressman Schaffer 
and Congressman Stupak. In that letter to you, the two Congress- 
men who wrote it, and all the Congressmen, including myself, stat- 
ed that the Congress intends to remain willing to work with you 
on your transportation plan if you are willing to withdraw your 
moratorium. Do you want to work with us? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Are you willing to withdraw your moratorium? 

Mr. Dombeck. That will be based upon the comments and the 
analysis as part of the process that we're involved in now. What 
I will do is, I will work with you as proposals are further devel- 
oped, and be very open about discussing alternatives and options 
and suggestions that we may have as we go through the process. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Are you willing to withdraw the moratorium? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't have an answer to that at this time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, if I could be a little more, we've talked pretty 
much in general here today I , of course, I represent the eastern for- 
ests, the Allegheny National Forest, and you were talking earlier 
about the, that all the big, large saw, high-quality saw logs are 
gone, I mean, I know you're speaking of virgin timber, but I mean, 
you know, there's lots of good timber stands that have been cut nu- 
merous times and the big high-quality saw logs there, they may 
never equal some of the virgin timber, but you know and I know, 
that the perception you left with that statement was that all the 
good stuff is gone. 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me correct that, I was mainly using that in 
the context of the inner mountain west, and some of the forest 
health issues. You're certainly right, the condition of the water- 
sheds in the east today are far superior to what they were at the 
turn of the century in the area where I grew up in northern Wis- 
consin, is that forests are better condition today than they were 
when my grandfather lived, was a kid there. 

Mr. Peterson. But would you describe the Allegheny National 
Forest as one of the most mature, high-quality, hardwood forests 
in America? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. That's what everybody in Pennsylvania thinks, 
that it's the best of the best, and it's mature. It appears that a cat- 
egory of special consideration will probably impact the ANF more 
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than the other categories, but do you have any data on what the 
i mpact wi 1 1 be on the AN F ? 

Mr. Dombeck. We do not have complete estimates on that. We're 
getting comments on that. What I can tell you is the major areas 
of concern are associated with municipal watersheds. We have a 
significant amount of controversy associated with activities in wa- 
tersheds that provide drinking water supplies. 

Mr. Peterson. On AN F? On the ANF? 

Mr. Dombeck. On the Allegheny National Forest? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. Dombeck. I don't have that. 

Mr. Peterson. I don't think that's a common problem on the 
ANF. I mean, there might be one, I can't even think of one, but 
there may be one or two, but I, that's not a controversy on the 
ANF. I mean, there's no communities within it, it's, you know, it's 
pretty 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Back to the road issue, did I hear you say some- 
thing about the moratorium also includes reconstruction? You said, 

I hadn't, you said, "construction and reconstruction," in one of your 
statements a little while ago? 

Mr. Dombeck. It could, depending upon the specific situation 
where you might have a very old trail or something that's not part 
of a formal road system. 

Mr. Peterson. So reconstruction could also be impacted if the 
moratorium carries forward as is? So it's not just building of new, 
it's maintaining of old? 

Mr. Dombeck. Not maintaining, reconstructing. And I under- 
stand there is, and this is why things like this, those kind of deci- 
sions need to be made at the local level. 

Mr. Peterson. Another part that I guess is veering a little bit 
from the issue, but we talked about having the timber sale being 
an actual loss, you actually lost money last year. But that's assum- 
ing that the 25 percent that pays for education, that pays for local 
issues, is a throw away, and it's not. That 25 percent is the vital 
lifeblood of many of our communities, so for people to say that it 
was a loss in your system is really playing numbers game, because 
it's not a loss to those communities unless they lose it. I mean 
that's their lifeblood, that's how they educate kids, that's how they 
operate local services. Because, you know, the plight, and I'm going 
to conclude with this, the plight that real America feels, and some 
of you that are very opposed on the other side, the plight that real 
America has is, you know, 700 million acres, not in the Forest 
Service, but all total have been taken out of public ownership. 

And in Pennsylvania state government, one of the last things I 
did was get the in-lieu of tax payment doubled. Now there were 
lots of people against that but when you take that land away from 
local use, you owe something back to those communities. And we 
have not done that very well at the Federal level. I mean, we pay 
a pittance, which is not being fully funded. And each of these pro- 

E osals take away the right to use the resources, whether it's tim- 
er, or oil, or gas, or whatever, making it far more difficult. And 
that's really a part of the lifeblood of rural America. I mean rural 
America we dig coal, in rural America, we drill for oil, in rural 
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America, we harvest timber. And we have suburban people and 
urban people who are not impacted saying we shouldn't do that, 
and yet it may be 25 or 30 percent of our economic base. It's how 
we live. We provide those resources and in many cases we're im- 
porting those resources from far off countries, balance of trade, it's 
not very good American economics in the whole scheme of things. 

And should we argue about how it's done, you bet. Should it be 
done with the best practices, you bet. Should we protect our water- 
sheds, you bet. But the pendulum went way out of whack. We went 
from 12 billion board feet to 3 billion board feet, and a lot of people 
look at this as one more way to slow up and put off limits, you may 
not have meant that, but put off limits another so many million 
acres to where we're down, and some say it's 14 percent, and some 
say it's 18 percent, and I don't know which number is accurate, 
that's actually available in the Forest Service land for forestry 
practices. That's a pretty small piece, whether 18 is right or 14 is 
right, we're down to a nub of the original. And yet everybody sees 
the push to make it less, and that's the concern I think you're fac- 
ing. And I guess my frustration 

Mr. Dombeck. Can I respond to 

Mr. Peterson. Sure. 

Mr. Dombeck. [continuing] a couple of your points. Well, I'm glad 
we found an area of agreement in the funding that you mentioned, 
because I am one that believes we shouldn't even be talking about 
the low cost timber sales, we should be talking about maintaining 
the long-term health of the land, and working within the limits of 
the land, the products will flow. I think that is a basic premise that 
I want to continue to work for as long as I'm in this job and be- 
yond. 

The second thing I want to mention is the point about the 25 
percent fund has been perplexing for the Forest Service because we 
have, as we have injunctions we put counties into, not only the 
downturn and the trends that you mentioned, and I don't, I haven't 
had anyone tell me that they want to go back to 10 or 12 billion 
board feet because there is, I believe, agreement that that was too 
high, and the pendulum is now swinging back the other way. 

But the, also the proposal that's before the Congress that the ad- 
ministration has made, is that to stabilize the 25 percent fund at 
either the 1997 level or the average of the 1986 to 1990 level be- 
cause we have, I can give you an example of a worst case scenario 
where $26 million worth of timber sales we're enjoying that means 
that those counties won't get $5 to $6 million, and I believe in this 
case it was five counties, so how do they pay their teachers? Well, 
there's got to be some mechanism to reduce this amplitude and sta- 
bilize the payments that counties get so a superintendent of schools 
or a county commissioner can plan better, and that's also a pro- 
posal that we'll be discussing. 

Mr. Peterson. But I think the President did propose that but, 
if my memory is correct, there was no money allocated toward it, 
and so that's the process goes on. You know Pelt was an agreement 
to the rural areas, will pay you this in lieu of, and we don't even 
get full payment in that, and it's a pittance. So I mean we don't 
even get the full pittance. I guess that's the frustration level that's 
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out there. Rural America is really, really being put upon, locked up 
our resources, locked up our land, that's where we live. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Thanks, Mr. Dombeck. Madam Chair, thanks for rec- 
ognizing me. I just got off the plane a little bit ago, and I under- 
stand that this is a, I hadn't seen the bill before that is being heard 
this morning, but it's kind of tough trying to be green even on St. 
Patrick's Day, I guess, Mr. Dombeck. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Vento. But I wish you a happy St. Patrick's Day, and my 
colleagues. I, you know, generally have supported the idea that you 
have to take a pause, I guess, a time-out, in terms of looking at 
the resources. Obviously, we excluded much of the timber produc- 
tion west of the Cascades because there had been more thorough 
plans in place with regards that. 

Now this authority is being exercised under the administrative 
authority of the Forest Service, and so you have to go through the 
Administrative Procedures Act, is that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. And that mandates itself public hearings, does it 
not? 

Mr. Dombeck. There are procedures that are required that we 
are following. 

Mr. Vento. The issue here is I had talked about glasses, that the 
case here, where information or some of the science and basically 
eclipsed the existing Forest Service, plans, is that your judgment. 
Chief? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. And so the idea is to try to proceed, especially with 
regards to these roadless areas, to in fact attempt to reassess what 
the impact is because we're not maintaining the existing official 
roads, much less the unofficial roads that exist, is that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. The bill I received, looking at the bill here, says "ex- 
cept and after public participation, this mandates public hearings 
in the interim for final rule in which the national forest is lo- 
cated"— is in attendance, the Forest Service is in attendance, the 
Forest Chief, you have to be in attendance, are you going to be in 
attendance at each of these 25 meetings you've established? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, I won't. I assume some are going on today. 

Mr. Vento. "In each public domain or other unit of the national 
forest," so there are issues that you have other responsibilities be- 
sides just these hearings, is there any reason to, will you follow 
and monitor what the outcome of those hearings are based on the 
testimony and the advice of your associates and professionals? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. This goes on, though, to say that, "the report has to 
be based on record of each hearing included under prior"— "which 
concludes the interim final will not," it says "diminish the forest 
health in such public domain or other unit of the national forest 
system." Do you expect that the report that you come forth would, 
in fact, diminish the forest health? 
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Mr. Dombeck. The point that I want to make on that particular 
section of that is that that basically requires, as I read the bill, it 
would require us to not to diminish forest health, not adversely af- 
fect multiple use activities, and not to affect county, state, local 
government, economically or otherwise, and the fact is that we 
have to balance these issues and it's very difficult to maximize ev- 
erything. 

Mr. Vento. It's my understanding that no matter what the pub- 
lic says, these, under No. 2, would dominate, that no matter what 
the public views with regards to these issues, which includes in- 
terim final report "will not," no matter what the public views are 
with regard to— so this bill is inconsistent, to say the least, the way 
I read it, exception after public participation, the public participa- 
tion is going, as long as it effects these three things, if it affects 
forest health, if it affects the payments back to the county, if it af- 
fects multiple use, in other words, I guess, multiple use being, if 
it affects timber harvest, that's one of the multiple uses, and so if 
anything of those are adversely effected by what the public thinks, 
then the report— you can just throw out the public participation. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. Now when public participation comes in, you get 100 
witnesses at a hearing or 2,500 at 25 hearings, you can't obviously 
do what everyone asks you do, is that right? Everyone has their 
say, not everybody has their way. 

Mr. Dombeck. If we could, we probably wouldn't be here. 

Mr. Vento. So what really guides you is not these three ele- 
ments in terms of forest health, or multiple use activities or ad- 
verse, I mean, in fact, I don't know how you could maintain all the 
multiple use activities. One of the principle functions under the 
1897 Organic Health Act of the Forest Service is protection of the 
watershOT, isn't it? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. Is that any less important than providing the oppor- 
tunity for the use of wood fibre from the national forest? 

Mr. Dombeck. No, in fact, that's also one of the mandates of the 
Organic Act. 

Mr. Vento. It's one of the mandates of the Organic Act, so isn't 
it possible very, under the multiple use, that there are in fact in- 
herent conflicts? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. And so, I mean, this particular report couldn't talk 
about watershed and timber, I mean, one of them are going to have 
to be effected, isn't it, I mean, one of the principal concerns you 
have in this roadless policy has the effect in terms of what's hap- 
pening with watersheds, and the lack of maintenance of roads, the 
intrusions into the forests, the spreading of weed. Somebody said 
it provided us a way to pick the weeds, well the weeds probably 
wouldn't be there if the road wasn't there. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, that's correct. 

Mr. Vento. And so there is an inherent conflict, a contradiction 
in this particular, so why are we re-writing, this basically would 
guide the entire Forest System, these three phrases would guide 
the entire decision with regards to this? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 
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Mr. Vento. You will have a frame of reference, will these issues 
be considered in the 25 meetings that you have? 

Mr. Dombeck. These issues will be considered along with many, 
many other issues that a wide variety of people will bring forward. 

Mr. Vento. I mean, one would say, one of the things they'd say 
is, well, if it adversely effects motor recreation, then you can go for- 
ward with that policy. That would be wrong to do, I think. But in 
other words, you have to balance these out in terms of trying to 
come up with the best possible solution for the most people, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Vento. And, of course, maintaining the lot, in other words, 
changing the basic, following the basic Organic Act. Do you believe 
in some instances that that has not been followed with regards to 
road policy in the recent past? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, we need to greatly increase the emphasis on 
water and watersheds and the flow of water in the west, and all 
parts of the country, and that needs to be balanced with all the for- 
ests. 

Mr. Vento. I'd like to think that the professionals at the Forest 
Service did their best in terms of following it, but the fact is, that 
today that new information, new science, new forestry, has indi- 
cated that there's a significant number of changes. In fact, forest 
health, in my definition doesn't just include eliminating salvage, or 
eliminating problems for insect infestation, it deals with water- 
sheds, it deals with reforestation, it deals with a whole host of dif- 
ferent activities, does it not? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. So, I mean, unfortunately, there's too many conflicts 
and contradictions in a proposal like this. I don't see, do you be- 
lieve that there would be a— isn't it the effort— and I talked in the 
last session that we had that I was present at with you. Chief, we 
talked about the fact that it's your intention to try to deal with, 
and to try to overcome, whatever limits would be in terms of tim- 
ber harvest by providing opportunities on existing roaded areas, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Vento. Do you think that there is, there will probably be a 
shortfall in some forests with regard to this, but in many others, 
you think that you can accommodate the need to have a continuous 
supply of wood fibre as product? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, in fact, we have to significantly increase our 
management activities in areas like urban wild land interface, 
areas where we have significant forest health problems, and inte- 
grate all the management practices, and some fibre will be pro- 
duced, and there are some low-value woods there that are of no 
value, and we've got to look at soil stability and noxious weeds and 
the whole panoply of issues, depending upon the watershed or the 
part of the country that we're in. 

Mr. Vento. My staff points out to me that the estimate that you 
now have in terms of reduction over this period is 100 million 
board feet, is that, that's what's offered for sale, is that correct? 
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Mr. Dombeck. That's the 1998 volume, yes. And we have about, 

I want to also point out that we've got 6.5 billion board feet under 
contract that's ready and waiting to be harvested. 

Mr. Vento. It's ready to be cut, but, in other words, folks are 
waiting for the price to go up, or waiting for other reasons, they 
may not perform on those contracts, as a matter of fact, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Vento. You're assuming, I suppose, that some of those will 
not be performed on and then that timber would, or could be of- 
fered for resale or rebid again, is that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. That's correct. 

Mr. Vento. So some of this could in fact belie, I think the issue 
here is to try to work it out. I don't think, you know, I obviously 
had my concerns about, you know, continuing the road construction 
program, and I'm frankly pleased because I voted to take out the 
road subsidy. I know you didn't agree with that. Chief, but we did 
so because I think that was the avenue available. And if that's the 
only avenue available, I guess, we can raise this issue again on the 
floor in terms of trying to knock out the complete subsidy, but I'd 
much rather try to get a rational policy. And I appreciate the fact 
that you are trying to do that to try to build, find some middle 
ground between those of us in Congress that want to see that for- 
est health, a good policy followed with regard to roads and the 
damage to these forests, and those that share a different view of 
what is a good policy. So I think that that's the only reason that 
this amendment was defeated last year was because they came up 
with a different amount of money and then in conference it got lost, 
so that is still there, so I appreciate the fact that you're trying to 
respond to it. 

It seems to me that the difference of whether it's 200 or 100 is 
not so great as to completely distort the opportunity to use wood 
fibre from the national forests. There are other sentiments, of 
course, that want to ban any type of harvest, even on a select basis 
from the forests. Up to this point, we've always thought it was 
workable, but perhaps I'm wrong, perhaps it isn't workable, per- 
haps it has to be one way or the other. But I appreciate the effort 
that you're trying to make despite the fact that you're receiving 
this much heat for it. I suppose some of that is to be expected, and 
obviously emotions run pretty high with regards to this, and I un- 
derstand, and afford everyone their own feelings with regards— but 
not their own facts. Thank you. Chief. 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you. 

Mr. Vento. Thank you. Madam Chair, for allowing me to con- 
tinuing for longer than my allotted time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You're certainly welcome. I thank the gen- 
tleman for being here and being able to arrive in time, and Mr. 
"O'Vento," I thank you for spreading your Irish cheer too into this 
hearing room. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Chief, you have been a real trooper. You've 
been on the stand for nearly 2.5 hours. I do want to close simply 
by saying and entering this into the record, that our focus has 
been, and I know that Mr. Peterson is trying to again restate that 
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which has been stated in the Administrative Prcxiedures Act with 
r^ards to this particuiar issue, and my concern arises out of the 
kind of hearings that wiii be heard. 

Mr. J erry Hamiiton from Saimon, idaho, just caiied this morning 
apparentiy and one of my staff members in the committee just 
brought this teiephone message into me, and it states that he at- 
tended the Forest Service pubiic hearing iast Saturday in Missouia. 
"it was very iooseiy structured," he said, "the Forest Service asked 
peopie to watch a video, and submit comments on a postcard." Mr. 
Fiamiiton had testimony prepared to turn in or give oraiiy. Fie was 
toid he couid use a tape recorder but then the Forest Service wouid 
have to transcribe it, so they preferred that he fiii out a card. Fie 
ieft his written testimony, and then ieft the meeting. 

This is our concern. Chief. This is how this is being bandied in 
the fieid, and so we just hope that this iegisiation gives us the op- 
jDortunity to get back on track, and to be abie to hear from the pub- 

i want to thank you very much, i wouid ask that you remain 
untii after the next panei of witnesses testify. We may have further 
questions. 

Mr. Vento. Madam Chair, i do have one question if i couid be 
permitted to? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Yes, i appreciate your trying to conciude this and the 
Chief has been here for a iong time. But i wasn't iooking at the 
backing question, and i aiways thought that the $10 biiiion backiog 
appiied to the entire 475—373,000 miies of road. But according to 
what the testimony is, it iooks to me that it does not appiy to the 
entire 373,000, much iess, i guess, the 60,000 miies of iii^ai roads. 
Can you comment on that. Chief? is it my understanding that it 
does not appiy? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and the important part to understand there 
is that the most expensive part of the backiog has to do with the 
arteriai and coiiector roads, the cost of maintenance and recon- 
struction of these hard-surface roads and bridges. 

Mr. Vento. So this is the smaiier portion, the $10 biiiion oniy 
appiies oniy to the arteriai roads, is that what you're saying? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, but i wouid say it's certainiy by far the iarg- 
er portion of the cost. 

Mr. Vento. And so, OK, weii, and they're the ones used by the 
recreationists, theyteii me? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. Ten biiiion for just the 86,000? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, schooi buses, maii routes, i grew up on one. 

Mr. Vento. i think this is an important probiem because it 
seems to me to go beyond what the forests are going to be abie to 
support based on the revenue, so it is a pertinent fact, i don't think 
it reaiiy has any, i don't know what it, i think there's a coupie of 
issues here that i wouid just make an observation in my chair- 
person, you know, with regard to this in terms of how this is going 
to be maintained, and what's going to be done with it. You know, 
you might, you know, we should be looking at that issue in terms 
of trying to get some dollars. 1 mean, this is one of the biggest 
backlogs. We also have the Forest Service, or the Park Service, 
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when we talked about backlogs, much of it was for the roads going 
in and out of the park. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank the gentleman, and thank you again, 
Mr. Dombeck. The Chair now recognizes the second pand. We wel- 
come the Honorable Ron Marlenee, Consultant, Government Af- 
fairs, Safari Club International, Fairfax, Virginia; Sharon Hahn, 
Lake County Commissioner, Two Harbors, Minnesota; Ric Davidge, 
Anchorage, Alaska; David Kiehl, Vice President, North East Hard- 
woods, Inc, Pennsylvania; and Steve Holmer, Campaign Coordi- 
nator, Western Ancient Forest Campaign, Washington, D.C. 

I would like to, again, as you know, we would like to swear all 
the witnesses so I wonder if you would stand and raise your right 
hand to the square. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes the Honorable Ron Mar- 
lenee. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RON MARLENEE, CONSULTANT, 
GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS, SAFARI CLUB INTERNATIONAL 

Mr. Marlenee. Thank you. Madam Chairman and I appreciate 
your tacking 'The Honorable," on the front of that. I want to thank 
you for having the hearings, and I want to congratulate the author 
of the bill. Congressman Pete Peterson. 

Safari Club International has an organization representing a 
broad spectrum of sportsmen, supports without reservation the leg- 
islation that you have introduced. 

I appear here today as the consultant for Governmental Affairs 
for Safari Club International. In my 16 years in Congress, I served 
on the committees responsible for forest management, in both the 
Agriculture Committee and the Resources Committee. I have seen 
good management, and I 've seen bad management. I have seen 
good proposals and bad proposals. The proposal to unilaterally, and 
I emphasize "unilaterally," close roads is a bad proposal for sports- 
men, and other recreational users. The proposal is so bad that it 
must have, and it does have, dedicated professionals in the field of 
the Forest Service shaking their head. 

Madam Chairman, if the Forest Service does not have the money 
to maintain 23 percent of their roads, which are not primitive 
roads, where in the world are they going to get the money to de- 
commission, rehabilitate and restore even a small portion of exist- 
ing roads which they propose to do? It's an expensive proposition, 
because access on public lands is important to good game manage- 
ment, and to sportsmen, we have to question if the proposal to 
eliminate access on public land is a political decision. 

We have to question what happened, what happened to the valid- 
ity of Forest Management Plans that everyone participated in, and 
that the taxpayers spent hundreds of millions of dollars on. We 
have been there, and we have done that in previous congresses and 
through the administration, we've looked at those roads. 

We have to ask if the Forest Service is repudiating the credibility 
and credentials of its personnel and the validity of its own findings. 
These were the professionals who evaluated watersheds, wildlife 
sensitive areas, recreational needs, the validity of wilderness des- 
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ignation. The Forest Service does all of that prior to a timber sale, 
or building road, or even establishing a trail. 

We as sportsmen question the intent of a suddenly conceived or 
politically instigated concept that the bureaucracy must invoke a 
moratorium and involve themselves in a new round of evaluation 
of existing access to property owned by the general public. 

If the Forest Service must persist in this duplicative hearings— 
efforts, duplicative efforts, then sportsmen should have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in hearings on every forest, just as FI.R. 3297 
calls for. To allege that regional hearings will suffice is a fraud. 
When ill-feelings already exist about being denied access, to deny 
the opportunity for input is an insult to sportsmen, the elderly, the 
handicapped and family oriented recreationist. We want to ensure 
that this new effort does not further erode an already diminishing 
access to recreational opportunity on public land. 

Increasingly, sportsmen are coming up against pole gates and 
barriers, "no motorized vehicle," signs when they arrive at the edge 
of public property. They deserve to know how many miles have al- 
ready been closed or lost before the Forest Service closes more. 

We would suggest that this Committee amend the bill to require 
the Forest Service to provide data at the local level on how many 
miles of roads have been closed in the past 10 years and how many 
pole gates and barriers have been put up in the last 10 years. 

In an effort to justify further road closures, the Forest Service 
implies that hunting in the forest system is having a negative im- 
pact on wildlife. They contend that access has I& to "increased 
pressure on wildlife species from hunters and fishers." Madam 
Chairman, in my years of experience, it has been that the Forest 
Service consults extensively with state wildlife agencies and that 
the jurisdiction of wildlife and hunting is primarily a state right 
and responsibility. Because the Forest Service allegation appears in 
their public document, because it impugns the role of hunting in 
conservation, and because it denigrates the capability of state wild- 
life management, I would suggest that this committee require the 
Forest Service to name even one state agency that his not fulfilling 
their obligations. We, as an organization, know of none and resent 
the fact that this ill-thought out statement is used to justify closure 
considerations that could be harmful to sportsmen and wildlife 
management. 

In closing, the reason SCI is alarmed is that the public lands of 
the Forest Service are a destination for our hunters in our country. 
Over 16 million days of hunting occur annually in the national for- 
est. For many of these hunters and sportsmen, the only oppor- 
tunity to hunt is on public land. Safari Club International is com- 
mitt^ to ensuring access in the forest for this group of sportsmen. 
We are gratified to have worked with both Federal public land 
managers and state fish and game officials, and we hope we can 
do so again in attempting to find reasonable solutions for the young 
generation of hunters, and for outdoor recreationists on our public 
lands. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Marlenee may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Marlenee. The Chair is very 
happy to welcome Sharon Flahn. The last time I saw you, Mrs. 
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Hahn, we were at the Boundary Waters, we flew from Eli around 
the Boundary Waters, the lakes, and it was a very interesting and 
educational flight. I thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF SHARON HAHN, LAKE COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER, TWO HARBORS, MINNESOTA 

Ms. Hahn. And we thank you for coming up there. It was very 
nice of you do, and I hope that you have a better understanding 
of the lay of our land. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I want to welcome you to the Committee 
and we look forward to your testimony. Please proceed. 

Ms. Hahn. Thank you. Madam Chair. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to address you and the committee on an issue that is 
critically important to the communities I represent. 

My name is Sharon Hahn, I'm an elected Lake County Commis- 
sioner from Minnesota, also representing Arrowhead Counties As- 
sociation, which covers seven northeastern Minnesota counties. I 
am here to support H .R. 3297 and urge its passage. 

As a lifelong resident of the region, I find that we are continu- 
ously assailed by one ill-conceived regulation or another which di- 
rectly effects our livelihood, economy, and welfare. Once again, we 
find a Federal agency unilaterally making an unfounded decision 
without input from citizenry and without understanding its effect. 

My associates have been trying for several weeks to determine 
the known extent of these regulations on our national forests, and 
cannot get definitive information or maps, showing the effected re- 
gions. The Forest Service cannot, or will not, tell us the possible 
extent of their regulation resulting from "wilderness boundary" or 
"Special Areas." 

I find the proposed rules on road-building to be ambiguous, at 
best, and threatening to local businesses, other land managers, and 
individuals. 

The Federal Government has been studying roadless areas for 
over 70 years on the Superior National Forest. It began with the 
Forest Plan in 1926. We have gone through wilderness designation 
twice, RARE I, RARE II, and are currently involved in Forest Plan 
revision. Wilderness or roadless area review is a mandatory re- 
quirement for Forest Plan revisions. This process has no end. For- 
est Service decisionmaking is inefficient and not effective, particu- 
larly in regard to roadless areas. Something may need to be done, 
but this, in my opinion, is not it. 

Rule 2, which deals with areas adjacent to wilderness, has pro- 
found potential for wilderness expansion by fiat in several Min- 
nesota counties. Perhaps hundreds of thousands of acres could be 
added by a de facto process to the existing wilderness areas since 
the existing boundary has 396 miles of adjacent lands. 

I am not sure what "other Federal lands," means, but the Supe- 
rior National Forest adjoins Indian reservations and Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park. Again, thousands of acres could be effected by this pol- 
icy. 

There are in the proposed regulations no hint of what low-road 
density development could be. "Low" compared to what? This could 
include most national forest land. Certainly there are roads in na- 
tional forests, but compared to urban, rural, agricultural, and in- 
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dustrial lands, forest lands are areas of low-road density. There is 
no size requirement. The only areas exempted from the proposed 
rule are a few acres with a road or other facility sitting on top. 
Without some definitions, guidelines or criteria, it is impossible to 
estimate effects and comment constructively. How the national for- 
ests intend to implement this requirement is a complete mystery. 

Special and unique ecological characteristics or social values is 
the most puzzling and potentially most dangerous part of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

If one turns the statement around, and asks, "What lands are 
there that do not have special, unique or social value?" it becomes 
more clear. A judicial interpretation of this regulation could shut 
down the national forests. Who and how will the Forest Service de- 
termine the values that dictate to other social values? 

It is clear that decisionmaking, at least in this instance, is being 
centralized to the regional and Washington offices. Projects 
planned and designed at district level need to be decided by the re- 
gion. It is another example of top-down government that is insensi- 
tive to local needs and concerns. 

Although private lands are expressly exempt from these r^ula- 
tions, the regulations are silent in regard to other intermingled 
public ownership. In the eastern region, where national forest 
lands were acquired, as opposed to land provided through public 
domain, there is a large amount of state and county land inter- 
mingled with national forest land. Within the forest boundaries of 
the Superior National Forest, and outside of the existing wilder- 
ness area, there are over 1 million, 700 thousand acres of non-Fed- 
eral ownership. State and county forest lands make up the bulk of 
these acres. We are deeply concerned about the consequences of 
other public ownership. We fully intend to access and manage our 
forest lands and waters. This leads to an interesting dilemma. If 
other public land and water is not exempt, how does the Forest 
Service intend to deal with the consequences? 

The meeting places suggested for public input are simply not ac- 
ceptable. We are invited to travel 300 miles to listen to staff tell 
us what they don't know. The meetings are all in large cities where 
the bulk of the citizens are not adversely effected, or even care 
about these regulations. It is estimated that 50 to 55 million board 
feet of planned timber sales would be effected by these proposed 
regulations on the Superior National Forest alone, jobs, family, 
businesses and communities within my region will be severely im- 
pacted by these proposed regulations. Meetings with northern Min- 
nesota citizens that will be adversely impacted, and will need to 
live with the consequences, must have a real opportunity to be 
heard. This can only be done by having meetings in each national 
forest, as described in H.R. 3297. 

In summary, as proposed, these regulations will not result in bet- 
ter land management. Roadless area issues are not going to be re- 
solved by interim roadless regulation. 

Madam Chair, I thank you for the opportunity to carry our mes- 
sage to this Congress and to point out the shortcomings of the pro- 
posed Forest Service roadless area regulations. H.R. 3297 would at 
least begin to restore sanity to this proposal. Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Ms. Hahn may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mrs. Hahn. The Chair welcomes 
Ric Davidge all the way from Anchorage, Alaska. Mr. Davidge. 

STATEMENT OF RIC DAVIDGE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 

Mr. Davidge. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I have provided the 
Committee a written statement, as well as appropriate attach- 
ments, and I would just highlight a couple of specific points in that. 

In the capacity as Acting Assistant Secretary for Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks during the Reagan administration, I also served as the 
chairman of the Land Policy Group between 1981 and 1983. This 
group oversees the public policy and allocation of Land and Water 
Conservation Funds to the National Park Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Land Management, and U.S. Forest 
Service. 

In 1982, the Land Policy Group formally promulgated the Land 
Protection Policy, which required unit-specific resource and fiscal 
allocation strat^ies that fully integrate local communities, and 
landowners in the process, while fully complying with NEPA and 
APA. Land acquisition, other than emergencies, was effectively 
halted in the process of these plans. I believe protection policy ap- 
proach does have some application that you're facing before this 
Committee. 

We make five key points: The l^islation should immediately 
stop road closures and the interruption of approved new roads for 
at least the 18 month process, or until each unit-specific plan is 
completed, reviewed and approved. 

Two, the Committee should require unit-specific plans with inte- 
grated participation, specifically, with local government officials 
and landowners who clearly have a high degree of impact other 
than general citizens at large. In the land protection program, unit 
managers were specifically directed to send notice each individual 
who owned land, or interest in land, within those areas. 

No. 3, the Committee should require full compliance with NEPA, 
specifically, in the area of secondary impact assessments. A lot of 
land managers do not understand the need to do secondary impact 
assessments which look at not just the social and economic, but 
also the cultural impacts of public policy, which is really one of the 
fundamental concepts of the passage of NEPA as a statute. The 
Committee should require full compliance with the Administrative 
Procedures Act. I have run open houses. They're effective in a 
scoping process, but not in the gathering of public testimony. 

And also, the Committee should require full compliance with the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. I look at a road as a public facil- 
ity, and I think ADA would have some application there. 

In addition, and finally, I think the Committee should maintain 
its aggressive oversight of the implementation of the statute and 
require reports on a regular basis, as well as look at representative 
plans for each of the unit areas that the Committee members are 
interested in to see if they do comply with the statute. 

Thank you for the invitation. Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Davidge may be found at end of 
hearing.] 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Davidge, for your 
very interesting testimony. The Chair recognizes Mr. Peterson to 
introduce the next witness. 

Mr. Peterson. It's my pleasure to introduce David Kiehl, a resi- 
dent of the Fifth District in Pennsylvania, who has come to testify 
on behalf of H.R. 3297. I'd like to welcome him and thank him for 
making the trip here, and giving us, given the stringent timeframe. 

As Dave will explain, he is Vice President of North East Hard- 
woods located in Marienville, Pennsylvania. It's a 10 year old com- 
pany. He comes today, however, as a member of the Allegheny For- 
est Alliance. The Alliance is a broad coalition of individuals and 
groups who are interested in the management of our public lands. 
As David will describe, the coalition reflects views of its members 
who support environmental stewardship, and active and multiple 
use management of our public lands, including the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. Again, I want to thank Dave for coming to Wash- 
ington today to share his views, or the views of the Alliance with 
us. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID W. KIEHL, VICE PRESIDENT, NORTH 
EAST HARDWOODS, INC., MARIENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Kiehl. Thank you. Congressman, and thank you. Madam 
Chairman for this opportunity, and members of the Subcommittee. 
As the Congressman stated. I'm Dave Kiehl, Vice President and 
one of the owners of North East Hardwoods of Marienville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

North East Hardwoods, as he stated, is a small, privately owned 
producer of high-quality, and I underline that, Allegheny hardwood 
lumber. We also buy and sell veneer logs. We started our business 
in 1988. At that time, there were just my two partners, my wife, 
J ody, and myself. During the last decade, we have grown slowly, 
but steadily. Nearly all the timber that we use in our business 
comes from the Allegheny National Forest, 90 to 95 percent to be 
exact. For our company, and many others, this National Forest is 
literally the mainstay of rural way of life. 

I am testifying today on behalf of the Allegheny Forest Alliance, 
a coalition of individual school districts, townships and boroughs, 
hardwood lumber and veneer manufacturers, trade associations, 
and sporting and wildlife conservation organizations. The Alliance 
supports sustainable forestry, environmental stewardship, and 
multiple use management of the Allegheny National Forest, and 
other public forest lands. We oppose the proposed moratorium on 
the construction of roads into national forest roadless areas. If such 
a moratorium is necessary, then Congress should enact H.R. 3297, 
legislation sponsored by Congressman Peterson and others, re- 
quired to give extensive local hearings beforehand. 

The 513,000 acre Allegheny National Forest is located in north- 
western Pennsylvania. It is a model of well-managed, multiple use 
forest. Like other national forests east of the Mississippi, the ANF 
was almost completely cut-over around the turn of the century. 
During the 1920's and 1930's, the Federal Government acquir^ 
these cut-over lands, and established the All^heny National For- 
est. Through pro-active forest management, this second growth for- 
est has slowly matured. Now the forest is at peak economic and bi- 
ological condition. The ANF is extremely well-stocked with black 
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cherry, maple, ash and other valuable hardwood species. In fact, 
about one-third of the world's commercial supply of black cherry 
timber, used in fine furniture and veneers, comes from the Alle- 
gheny National Forest. 

Most of the unique roadless areas within the ANF have already 
been set aside under a variety of designations. And the road system 
within the forest is essentially complete. These roads are us^ pri- 
marily for recreation— I might say 90 percent for recreation— re- 
source protection and resource management. Obviously, the pro- 
posed roadless area moratorium will have a different effect on the 
use and management of the ANF than on other national forests, for 
the roadless acreage is much greater. Certain national forests 
would be exempt from the moratorium. Flowever, the ANF does not 
qualify for any of the exemptions. According to the ANF officials, 
there are roadless areas within the forest that would be effected by 
the moratorium. 

To help citizens in our area to comment on the moratorium pro- 
posal, we made several inquiries with staff of the ANF. In each 
case, we asked the Forest Service officials to tell us precisely how 
the moratorium would effect the ANF. To date, we have received 
information of what is proposed by the administration, but no in- 
formation about how our forest would be effected. I don't think you 
need any other justification for the forest-by-forest hearings pro- 
posed in FI.R. 3297 than the complete absence of any meaningful 
site-specific information about the local effects of the proposed na- 
tional moratorium. 

I ask you, how can anyone be against this bill? All it does is re- 
quire the agency to do what it should have done in the first place. 
Start at the bottom, and it works its way up. 

The Forest Service, at least in our part of the country, has not 
even prepared a map showing which portions of the ANF remain 
roadless. A national roadless moratorium poses risks for companies 
that rely upon national forest timber sales, as I do, and school dis- 
tricts and local governments that receive a portion of national for- 
est receipts. But the greater risk is to the forest itself. An 18 month 
moratorium on road building in national forest roadless areas will 
tie the hands of those who we have been entrusted to manage our 
forest. 

Of particular concern to us, and to the sponsors of FI.R. 3297, is 
how forest health could be impacted. There are many situations 
where building a road is necessary to fight wild fire or otherwise 
protect the forest ecosystem. Therefore, we ought to assess the for- 
est health implications of a road building moratorium before such 
a moratorium is adopted. 

The Allegheny Forest Alliance will continue to oppose the pro- 
posed roadless moratorium. Flowever, if such a moratorium is inev- 
itable, then top-level Forest Service officials should receive testi- 
mony from local citizens at hearings in, or near, every national for- 
est. We urge the subcommittee to promptly approve FI.R. 3297 to 
ensure that such hearings take place. 

Thank you for this opportunity to voice our concerns. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kiehl may be found at end of 
hearing.] 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Kiehl, and thank you for trav- 
eling into Washington for this testimony. And last, but certainly 
not least, the Chair recognizes the Campaign Coordinator for the 
Western Ancient Forest Campaign, Steve Holmer. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE HOLMER, CAMPAIGN COORDINATOR, 

WESTERN ANCIENT FOREST CAMPAIGN, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Holmer. Thank you. Chairman Chenoweth, for this oppor- 
tunity to testify. The Forest Service's proposed road building mora- 
torium is a good first step toward improving management of Na- 
tional Forest roadless areas, but if falls short of President Clinton's 
statement that "these unspoiled areas must be managed through 
science, not politics." 

Roadless areas are critically important, both to people and wild- 
life. They provide clean drinking water, opportunities for recre- 
ation, wildlife habitat and spawning grounds for fish. Many com- 
munities depend on the clean water, as well as the recreation and 
tourism from unroaded forest areas. Recent studies in the north- 
west, the Sierra Nevada, Columbia Basin and Southern Appalach- 
ians have documented the ecological importance of these pristine 
areas, and the need for their protection. 

Taxpayer subsidies for timber roads facilitate the logging of 
roadless areas which otherwise would be uneconomical to log, thus 
adding to the red ink of the national forest timber sale program. 
These losses totaled $502 million in 1996, according to independent 
economist, Randall OToole, using Forest Service data. Tne Con- 
gressional Research Service noted that $790 million was appro- 
priated for timber sales in 1996, and yet not one dollar was re- 
turned to the Treasury for the 3.8 billion board feet of timber that 
was supposedly sold, and I would say given away from our national 
forest. 

We cannot continue to expand these subsidies which are harming 
the environment, and we have a system that we can't even main- 
tain so it simply doesn't make sense to expand this network. You're 
creating a liability for the taxpayers in the process, a liability now 
estimated at least $10.5 billion. 

According to DOA Under Secretary J im Lyons, "Roads are the 
No. 1 threat to water quality on the National Forests." In addition, 
roads and logging are linked to increased landslides and flooding, 
threatening lives and property. The Sierra Nevada Ecosystem 
Project concluded that logging has actually increased fire risk by 
leaving flammable brush and changing the microclimate. 

I 'd like to share with you a quote, another quote from the Colum- 
bia Basin Project, "Fires in unroaded areas are not as severe as in 
roaded areas because of less surface fuel, and fires that leave some 
of the large trees survive to produce seed that regenerates the 
areas." Many of the fires in unroaded areas produce a forest struc- 
ture that is consistent with the fire regime, while the fires in 
roaded areas commonly produce a forest structure that in not in 
sync with the fire regime. Fires in roaded areas are commonly 
more intense due to dryer conditions, wind zones on the foothill 
valley interface, high-surface fuel loading and dense stands. This 
suggests that the problems are not in the roadless areas, the prob- 
lems are in the managed areas. 
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Would the moratorium deny access to our forests? No, there's al- 
ready an extensive network of 433,000 miles, plus another 25- 
29,000 miles of road that aren't talked about. These are county, 
state and Federal highways that criss-cross the national forest sys- 
tem. Right now, the Forest Service indicates that only about 80 
percent of all traffic is on 20 percent of the roads. And just to get 
back to the point of hunting, this moratorium would not limit any 
existing hunting access. 

Would the moratorium invalidate the forest planning process? 
Regrettably, forest plan revisions have so far not adequately pro- 
tected roadless areas. Two recently revised forest plans on the 
Black Flills and the Rio Grande did not propose to protect any 
roadless areas. A recent poll showed that 77 percent of northwest 
voters believe that protecting pristine forests as wilderness is an ef- 
fective means of safeguarding clean drinking water, salmon habitat 
and ancient forests. The roads moratorium is a step in the right 
direction, but the proposed Forest Service rule would exempt the 
Tongas National Forest, the forests under the Northwest Forest 
Plan, forests that have revised their forest plans, and many 
roadless areas that are less than 5,000 acres. 

A policy for roadless area management should end logging and 
end road building in all inventoried roadless areas, as well as in 
roadless areas of smaller size identified through an independent 
scientific assessment. Good stewardship of our national forests re- 
quires that these last remaining wild places should be fully and 
permanently protected. 

And I'd like to comment on FI.R. 3297. Our Campaign opposes 
the bill because it would unnecessarily delay the implementation of 
the proposed moratorium. The bill requires 120-156 public hearings 
attended by the Chief or forester, plus 156 separate analyses. This 
delay will cause substantial environmental harm from numerous 
timber sales now planned in national forest roadless areas. I'd like 
to enter America's Wildlands at Risk, a report that we produced 
that documents 50 timber sales now pending in roadless areas that 
threaten our heritage. Will that be allowed in the record? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Is there any objection? 

Mr. FioLMER. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair will take that under advisement. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Flolmer may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. FioLMER. We were satisfied with the moratorium's original 
30-day public comment period because extensive public debate has 
taken place on the issue of timber roads over the last 2 years. And 
our position of roadless area protection is well-established. I'd like 
to also submit for the record over 25 editorials that appeared in the 
newspapers in every region of the country in support of any de- 
structive subsidies for building new logging roads. If you'd accept 
these comments, I 'd be appreciative. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Flolmer, you are entering those as part of 
your testimony, right? 

Mr. FIolmer. For the record, yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right, thank you. They are accepted. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 
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Mr. Holmer. The additional 30-day comment period and the 25 
open houses around the Nation are giving interested citizens more 
than sufficient opportunity to roister their concerns. At a recent 
open house in Anchorage, 60 citizens chose to participate and sub- 
mit comments. The agency allowed those present to overview the 
comments received and 59 of those comments were in favor of the 
proposed moratorium. I would contend that there is strong public 
support for this moratorium. 

H.R. 3297 requires the Forest Service to determine that the mor- 
atorium will not effect forest health. The best available science in- 
dicates that the moratorium will help improve forest health by 
eliminating an activity, road building, that has been demonstrated 
to degrade watersheds with erosion and sediment, fragment wild- 
life habitat, and increase fire risks. Past forest management that 
emphasized road building, logging, fire suppression, and grazing 
has caused substantial degradation to managed areas. And it is in 
these areas that genuine restoration efforts should be undertaken, 
not in the roadless areas. 

Chief Dombeck stated in the recent testimony, and today, that 87 
percent of the areas at high risk of wildfire are in the managed 
areas 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Holmer, let me say that 

Mr. Holmer. [continuing] not the roadless areas. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] all witnesses with the exception 
of Chief Dombeck have been held to 5 minutes. 

Mr. Holmer. Sure. That's fine. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So I 'd appreciate your 

Mr. Holmer. May I close my testimony? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] wrapping it up 

Mr. Holmer. Sure. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] in 15 seconds. 

Mr. Holmer. OK, well in closing, while the stated intent of this 
legislation to increase public participation is laudable, the bill's 
provisions are excessive in this case. I will say it's encouraging that 
many of the bill's sponsors, who supported the Salvage Logging 
rider, which suspended public participation, have now reversed 
course and are endorsing the right of the public to have an input 
in public forest management. Thank you for this opportunity. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Holmer. The Chair recognizes 
for questioning, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Holmer, how many of the forests have you 
visited? 

Mr. Holmer. I 've been to 16 or 17 different national forests. 

Mr. Peterson. What part of the country? 

Mr. Holmer. In every region but the southwest. 

Mr. Peterson. You've been in the northeast? 

Mr. Holmer. Yes, up in Vermont. 

Mr. Peterson. In Vermont, OK. Do you think people from Penn- 
sylvania who have a concern with this policy, the original plan 
called for them to go Minnesota or New Hampshire, you think 
that's 

Mr. Holmer. Well, I personally felt that the public comment pe- 
riod where people could send their comments in writing through 
the mail was sufficient, and that would allow any person, in any 
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part of the country to submit their comments. And that's an open 
opportunity that will be open until March 30th, I believe. 

Mr. Peterson. OK, you don't think that people who are pro- 
posing regulations from Washington should have to stand in a pub- 
lic forum and defend those when local people have concerns, with 
the press there? 

Mr. Holmer. Well, I think that in some cases that might be ap- 
propriate. In our view, this proposal does not have the kind of im- 
pact that the legislation that you put forward would suggest. 

Mr. Peterson. You said, that's your opinion, OK. But I notice 
you have a good job. You're not impacted economically in anyway, 
you're not part of a rural economic economy, you don't depend on 
local recreation to make your living, you don't depend on any kind 
of resources from rural America to make your living, you're pretty 
cozy here, and it's easy for people from urban suburban America, 
who have their view, and they have a right to that, that most of 
rural America should be off-limits. You know, we have 700 million 
acres of public land here in America that we own, 700 million. Do 
you think we should timber any of it? 

Mr. Holmer. I believe that logging on the national forest is not 
the question before us today. 

Mr. Peterson. I'm asking you a question. 

Mr. Holmer. I don't have any problem with logging on national 
forests or on private or state lands. The question is where's the log- 
ging place, and what kind of logging are we talking about? You 
know, the fact is that these roadless areas are worth more pro- 
tected, than they're worth logged, just for the clean water, just for 
the recreation, just for the fish and wildlife values. They're worth 
more protected, than they are logged. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, about 82 percent of the Forest Service land, 
which is not the set-asides, 82 percent of it, which is land for mul- 
tiple use, we have lots of areas that are not for multiple use, but 
we're down to 18 percent that's now that you can practice forestry. 
It's been squeezed and squeezed and the squeeze is at a couple 3 
more percent. 

How does that make good public policy, that this land was put 
in public trust for multiple reasons, recreation, tourism, resources, 
and individuals and groups like yourself, want to lock up the re- 
sources? You don't want that to be a part of the multiple use. And 
that's your bottom line, I know that as well as you know that. 

Mr. Holmer. Well, that is not our stated position. Our position 
is to protect old growth and roadless areas, municipal watersheds, 
riparian areas, and we have an ecological basis for these protec- 
tions, but I think if you wanted to look at them through an eco- 
nomic prism, and you look at the timber sale program through an 
economic prism, it doesn't make sense the way we're conducting 
logging on the national forest right now. The program needs to be 
massively scaled back, if not completely eliminate, until they can 
show that they can do the job right. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, it's one-fourth of what it used to be, and I'm 
sure you'll be happier when it's one-fifth of what it used to be, or 
when it's one-sixth 

Mr. Holmer. I think it should be noted why the harvest came 
down, j udge William Dwyer cited a systematic and deliberate fail- 
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ure by the Forest Service to comply with laws effecting wildlife. 
Now do you think it's OK for the government to ignore these laws? 
I disagree, the public disagrees and most certainly, the court dis- 
agrees. 

Mr. Peterson. But I think your argument just makes the point. 
What works in Alaska has no relevance to what works in Pennsyl- 
vania. What works in California has no relevance to what works 
in Vermont and New Hampshire or New England. We're a diverse 
country, we're a diverse forest and a "one-fits-aM" policy— if I come 
to Washington for reason, is to give government back to the people, 
not to have government at the Washington level, at the administra- 
tive level, to set rules and regulations which I fear more than law, 
under any issue, not just this issue, that's the worst government 
you can have, when rules and regulations are promulgated without 
any sunshine. 

The basis of government, good government, is the people having 
a chance to share their views. Only the elite organizations of Amer- 
ica had a chance to share their views on this issue, on both sides 
of the issue. The citizens that grub out a living, that carry a lunch 
bucket, that are fighting to feed their families, and want to have 
a quality of life in rural America, have not been heard and they 
deserve to be heard. 

Mr. Holmer. I would agree that public participation and sun- 
shine is extremely important. I think in this case the provisions in 
your bill go a little too far, and I think based on the 20,000 com- 
ments the Forest Service has received, there are a lot of people in 
this country who are paying attention, and who have submitted 
comments. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman, I just want to 
say that I think that the purpose of public participation is good. I 
think the effect of this bill would be to obviously to completely frus- 
trate exercise of this new policy, whether you agree or disagree 
with it, that's the effect of what this legislation does. 

I'm pleased to see a Minnesota witness here. Commissioner 
Hahn. Do you have, how would you characterize the roads in the 
Superior Forest, I guess that's, in the Superior National Forest, are 
they in good repair, or not? 

Ms. Hahn. I would say that that would depend on who owned 
the roads. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I'm talking about the Forest Service roads. 

Ms. Hahn. Of the Forest Service roads, OK, because the State 
of Minnesota roads, we have an argument with. Again it would de- 
pend on what area you go to, I would like to point out that in the 
Superior National Forest, there's already 1.3 million acres set aside 
for wilderness where there are no roads, that's already roadless 
area. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I don't think there ever have been very many 
roads in those areas, and the few that there were, we're still fight- 
ing about. 

Ms. Hahn. I'm sorry but we had a train route, there is still 
railroad 
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Mr. Vento. Yes, but what about the roads in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, how many miles of roads are there in the Superior 
National Forest today? 

Ms. FIahn. I'm sorry I don't have that figure with me. 

Mr. Vento. Do you know anything about the condition of them? 

Ms. FIahn. I do just from driving on them on a daily basis. 

Mr. Vento. You don't have any official information on those 
roads in the Superior National Forest? 

Ms. FIahn. I would be more than happy to get it out here for you. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I think we can get it from the Forest Service. 

I was just interested in, you know, whether you had knowledge 
about the issue with regards to the moratorium? Do you have any 
information on the Chippewa National Forest? 

Ms. FIahn. No, and I am concentrating on the Superior. Flowever, 
Koochiching County and Itasca are part of the counties that sent 
me out here. I guess our largest concern about this roadless area 
is the fact that our county is also on roads on those, in the national 
forest. 

Mr. Vento. Are they maintaining them? 

Ms. FIahn. The counties do maintain the roads, and we are build- 
ing new roads for logging jobs. Our part of Minnesota is dependent 
on the three T's, timber, tourism and taconite. 

Mr. Vento. Well, tourism is a big part of the Forest Service 
budget, and the Forest Service, we actually have about three times 
the number of visitor days in the forest as tourists, for instance, 
in the National Park System. Something like between 800 and 900 
million visitor days, or visits to the national forest. And it's pointed 
out here that they actually result in a contribution of $100 billion 
in dollars, that's 2.5 million jobs, just in terms of recreation, in 
terms of the forest, so it's changing. If you looked that 25 years 
ago, 50 years ago, it was much different. Don't you think that our 
policies need to adjust to deal with that? 

Ms. FIahn. I'm sorry to disagree with you but 25 years ago 

Mr. Vento. I didn't hear what you said. 

Ms. FIahn. I'm sorry to disagree with you but 25 years ago tour- 
ism was as big as it is now. 

Mr. Vento. Yes. 

Ms. FIahn. I n our area of M innesota. 

Mr. Vento. Well, that's all right, you can disagree with it, but 
you can't disagree with the facts in terms of the overall forests, and 
maybe that the areas in Superior is a different circumstance, and 
in other areas, I don't know, but we do, I know that there have 
been more visitor days in the Boundary waters and has increased 
since 1978 by 60 percent. 

Ms. FIahn. And those visitor days are not having an impact of 
people outside the Boundary waters. 

Mr. Vento. Well, there is more people using it, I don't know if, 
you know, what the effect is. 

Ms. FIahn. If you cut the roads by a one-third in the Superior 
National Forest, it will not only have an effect on our forest indus- 
try but in fact will have an effect on our tourism industry. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I think that that's something to be looked at. 

I guess that's why we're having hearings. We're talking about a 
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moratorium on road construction for a short period of time, and I 
think that there is a question of maintenance. 

Now, part of the Chief's, Service's, testimony is that 80 percent 
of the people use about 20 percent of the roads. You disagree with 
that? Do you have any numbers that, you don't disagree with that? 

Ms. Hahn. I do not disagree with that 

Mr. Vento. Maybe the Superior is a-typical or maybe Chippewa 
National Forest is a-typical. 

Ms. Hahn. I think that we have more hunters and fishermen up 
there than in some of the other areas. However, it still comes down 
to the basic fact that one of our main reasons for sending me here 
is the fact that there are county lands and state lands inside the 
Superior National Forest 

Mr. Vento. I read your testimony with regards to that, and you 
know, as far as I know I don't know what that impact is, but I do 
not think there is an impact. Incidentally, you suggested that some 
people in Minnesota were going to have to travel 300 miles to get 
to St. Paul? 

Ms. Hahn. That is in fact true. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I don't know it isn't. Two Harbors isn't 300 
miles, is it? 

Ms. Hahn. I am one of the lucky ones. However, when you hap- 
pen to be living in Hovland, Minnesota or by Grand Portage, Min- 
nesota, you do have a 300 mile trip. 

Mr. Vento. Well, you could, I don't know, I think it's, I think 
that for most it's a lot closer than that. 

I appreciated your testimony, Mr. Holmer. You pointed out that, 
in fact that the roaded areas are more likely to be associated with 
fires, is that correct? 

Mr. Holmer. That's right. Chief Dombeck has indicated 

Mr. Vento. Well, there are two points, my time is up, but two 
points: one is that the roaded areas are more likely to be an intru- 
sion into forest health and to cause a decline in forest health, in 
and around the roaded areas; and second, they are more likely to 
be associated with fire. Now, of course, there is some suggestion 
that if this moratorium would interfere with fire-fighting, I think 
that is not correct. But the fact is that we do get more fires in and 
around roads, you get more noxious weeds, you get more problems 
with forest health. That's the testimony of the Chief 

Mr. Holmer. That's correct. 

Mr. Vento. [continuing] and that's the documentation of the sci- 
entists. You know, this isn't something that I have created to be 
contrary with some of the witnesses, or with the bill. That is the 
scientific information, that's the statistics, that's what they tell 
you. J ust like the statistics on recreation and tourism. I thank you 
for your testimony, Mr. Holmer, you've 

Mr. Holmer. Thank you. 

Mr. Vento. [continuing] been helpful, and others I've taken into 
consideration the questions that you've raised, Ms. Hahn, with re- 
gards with state and county lands, how they'll be effected by this 
moratorium, the short moratorium. 

Mr. Peterson. Recognize the gentleman from Montana, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Marlenee, 
thank you for coming. I appreciate it very much. How do you re- 
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spend to the Forest Service claim that it is allowing public input 
by having these regional hearings? 

Mr. Marlenee. It's a fraud, Congressman. To allow true public 
hearings, you've got to have them in the area where they are ef- 
fected in every regional forests. In the State of Montana, for in- 
stance, Region 1, there are 10 national forests, 10 of them. The fur- 
thest forest district office is in South Dakota, some 700 miles away 
from the regional forest. Now it's easy to gather elitist in a center 
like Minneapolis or in a center like Mazula. They're the ones that 
will come down there from the organizations in an organized effort, 
and testify, and be at these hearings. But what about the wage- 
earner, the guy that's the shoe clerk, the mechanic, the fellow 
that's maybe a bank teller, and his hunting is affected in Montana, 
and the far eastern edge in South Dakota, or in Idaho, where there 
are two national forests that belong to Region 1. Is he going to be 
able to take the time and give his input? Of course not. And so they 
must have the hearings the Peterson bill provides. 

Mr. Hill. You heard Mr. Holmer comment that this moratorium 
is not going to reduce sportsmen access in any way. Would you 
agree with that statement, or would you disagree with that state- 
ment? 

Mr. Marlenee. I need to catch that again, I apologize. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Holmer says that this moratorium is not going to 
reduce sportsmen access in any way, do you agree or disagree with 
that comment? 

Mr. Marlenee. Well, all you have to do is read their No. 1 objec- 
tive in their proposal, rulemaking objectives, "roads will be re- 
moved where they are no longer needed and ecological values will 
be rehabilitated and restored in formerly roaded areas. These out- 
comes will be accomplished by aggressively decommissioning 
unneeded roads." Now first of all, the sportsmen have to have some 
input into what roads are going to be "decommissioned," and that's 
a very innovate word developed within the bureaucracy. Somebody 
will get a merit-pay raise because of that innovation and that cre- 
ativity, I 'm sure. But the point is that the decommissioning of these 
roads and the rehabilitation that will take place is bound to have 
an impact on sportsmen and their access, there's no question about 
it. 

Mr. Hill. And they ought to have the right to comment on that, 
don't you think? 

Mr. Marlenee. They what? 

Mr. Hill. They ought to have the right to make comments? 

Mr. Marlenee. Right, they have every right to make comments. 

Mr. Hill. You mentioned in your testimony about pole gate bar- 
riers and other ways to close roads, what has been your personal 
experience with regard to that in Montana, or elsewhere? 

Mr. Marlenee. In one of the forests, I made the comment be- 
cause already a vast number of miles of roads have been closed on 
national forests, maybe it's good, maybe it's bad, but nonetheless 
when you add that to new proposals, and additional closures, the 

E ublic deserves the right to know how many miles have already 
een closed. Now my experience has been that forest, or that 
sportsmen, recreationists, berry pickers are running up against 
pole gates, barriers, "No motorized vehicle," signs, and when they 
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do, they're asking, "What's going on here?" Weii the Forest Service 
has erected these. 

i asked one forester for the information, i went to a Senator, and 
said give me this information. The Forest Service said, "Who wants 
to know?" The Senator said, "We do." it took them forever to come 
up with the information, but on that one forest, hundreds of miies 
of roads had been dosed and weii over 100, i'm thinking iike a 120 
poie gates and barriers had been put up in the iast 10 years. 

Mr. FiiLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson. The gentieman from Aiaska, that was an issue 
you raised too wasn't it, wouid you iike to again review in a iittie 
more detaii what you wouid iike to have added to the iegisiation? 

Mr. Davidge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, i don't recaii specifi- 
caiiy raising that issue, but the point that i was making is the ef- 
fectiveness of the Land Protection program, was that, a morato- 
rium, if you wiii, in activity and acquisition whiie the pianning 
process was taking piace, untii the unit pian was done, in this case, 
untii you've compieted your pubiic participation, status quo is 
maintained. 

One of the things that i again want to highiight, in the impie- 
mentation of the Land Protection program, we found that most 
agencies did not have a reasonabie understanding of how to do sec- 
ondary impact assessments, iooking at sociai, economic, and par- 
ticuiariy cuiturai impacts. The Generai Accounting Office has done 
a number of investigations and pubiished reports on the cuiturai 
impacts of pubiic poiicy without these kinds of unit-specific consid- 
erations. 

One of the criticisms that we received on the impiementation of 
this program was that we were not given adequate notice. We di- 
rected that every iandowner was given specific and individuai no- 
tice. Certainiy, in nationai forests, any nationai forest manager 
knows who the peopie are that are directiy effected by these poii- 
cies, and they shouid be given direct and individuai notice as weii. 
That's what i mean by fuii compiiance with NEPA, and fuii compii- 
ance with APA, rather than just performing the minimum require- 
ments which, i wouid say, the open house approach is doing. 

Mr. Peterson. As a pubiic poiicy person had to make decisions, 
are you surprised with the, you know, the difference in aii of our 
forests in America, i mean from Aiaska to Maine, and from Caii- 
fornia to Pennsyivania, to have a nationai, aren't you surprised 
that we've come up with this sort of a nationai change or poiicy 
with not even a discussion with the regionai foresters? 

Mr. Davidge. Mr. Chairman, i'm not surprised. 

Mr. Peterson. OK. 

Mr. Davidge. i've faced that chaiienge when i was with the De- 
partment of interior, but one of the things that i've found, i'm 
probabiy one of the few peopie on this pianet that has read every 
enabiing act of every unit of the Nationai Park System. One of the 
things that peopie don't remember is that most of these areas were 
created for specific purposes, or have specific amendments that 
aiiow acquisitions for specific purposes. With the impiementation of 
the Land Protection program, the enabiing acts, or the individuai 
unit management pians had to be used as a guide in the impiemen- 
tation of these pians. That's why each unit pian was individuai, but 
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still had to meet some basic characteristics, which included partici- 
pation, direct notice, those kinds of things. I'm not surprised of the 
diversity of the forests, certainly, I was never surprised at the di- 
versity of the National Park System, or the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, but that's why it's so difficult to apply a broad-brush national 
policy, without unit-specific planning. That's why you have unit- 
specific planning in the forest, every unit of the Federal estate has 
some level of management planning that are reviewed on a 5-year 
basis, that's why you do it, because you can't manage it from Wash- 
ington, DC, you can't manage it from Seattle. 

Mr. Peterson. But too often we try to, don't we? 

Mr. Davidge. Yes, Mr. Chairman, because we're under pressure 
from our superiors to find a way to implement national strategies, 
but not only do they not work in natural resource management, 
they don't work in welfare programs, they don't work in housing 
programs. I visited 52 villages in Alaska, and I can tell you the his- 
tory of Indian housing is terrible up there because the programs 
that are crafted in Washington, DC just don't work there. 

Mr. Peterson. I've been in public policy for quite a few years, 
and I know those who have resources and like to set public policy 
in whether it be education, or whatever the issue is, they much 
prefer dealing with one Federal Government and win one battle, 
than to win 50 battles with 50 states, and maybe hundreds or thou- 
sands of battles with all the individual counties or regions. But this 
is a very diverse country and I thank you for your testimony from 
Alaska. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, what have you learned, you 
said a Tittle bit in your testimony, but what have you learnt on 
how this will impact the AN F? 

Mr. Kiehl. The problem we have, we don't know how it's going 
to effect us. And to go— their meeting is clear up in Massachusetts 
I'm told. I mean, it's far enough to come down here and take time 
off for what I need to do. That's a problem, they don't even have 
a map of the roadless areas on the Allegheny National Forest. And 
the other thing is, you know, the Allegheny National Forest is very 
unique. Correct me if I'm wrong, but it is the most valuable na- 
tional forest in the whole Unit^ States, it's one of the smallest, 
but it is the most valuable. But it is in very good shape, and con- 
trary to what may be in other areas of the U.S. I know because my 
grandfather helpM log it at the turn of the century. I can show pic- 
tures that all the hills were clear-cut. And now they're beautiful, 
very high-quality timber stands. 

And I b^ to differ with Mr. Flolmer here. The Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest has generated $105 million profit in the last 7 years, 
1990 to 1997. And of that, $26 million-plus has went to the local 
counties and school districts. We have returned that much money 
to the Treasury, OK. But we are being curtailed. We have an ap- 
proved forest plan. We went through all the hurdles and all the 
input in 1986, it's scientifically based, the ASQ (Allowable Sale 
Quantity) of 94.5 million feet, they're not even going to get 16 mil- 
lion feet this year, you know. And I remember in 1986, the indus- 
try was roughly consuming 60 to 70 million board feet. The Forest 
Service told us as an industry, "You need to get the industry to 
consume this 94.5 million feet." So we did, we geared up, myself 
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and my two partners, there in 1988. We spent millions of dollars, 
were were in hock to our ears, OK. 

And to utilize this, I feel betrayed, not only as a citizen— not as 
a business-owner, but as a citizen, as a taxpayer, and this morato- 
rium is saying 18 months isn't very long, it very much is. It is. We 
need to be harvesting timber to manage it properly, and the Forest 
Service has done a tremendous job. That's why we have the quality 
timber stands that we have in our area, because they've done a tre- 
mendous job, but they need to be allowed to do their job. But they 
can't take a broad-brush to it. What works out in California, does 
not work in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Well, thanks, Mr. Chairman. I, you know, the issue 
is what is the road condition in the Mahogany or the other forest 
that you have 

Mr. Kiehl. Allegheny. 

Mr. Vento. Allegheny in your area, what is the road, do you 
have any ghost roads there? 

Mr. Kiehl. Sure. 

Mr. Vento. When I was listening to my colleague talk about, my 
former colleague actually acknowledge Mr. Marlenee on the Com- 
mittee, I'm from St. Paul incidentally, is that what you were refer- 
ring to, people from St. Paul. In any case, sometimes we know as 
much as people from Medota Heights that are in the Sahara Club, 
or it's the Safari Club, well, pardon me. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Marlenee. I'll excuse you once. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Vento. OK, OK. Or even some of the Sierra Club, probably 
more in the Sierra Club than in the Safari Club, I might say. 

In any case, the issue of illegal roads and closing roads, you 
know, I remember my former staff member talking about. Dale 
Crane, talking about he tried when he was working for the Bureau, 
and how he tried to close some roads, and, you know, he eventually 
put up steel, he put up wood, they'd blow, finally it was dynamite 
that was used to keep it open. So there's a very determined group 
in terms of roads that are not legal. 

And I think one of the issues here, I mean, we're all talking 
about what the Forest Service do. The question is nobody's offering 
any solutions in terms of maintaining those roads. Nobody's talked 
about where's the revenue is going to come to do it. Obviously, the 
Forest Service is looking at, I mean, as the forester Chief said, he 
said, "When you're in a hole and you want to get out," he said, "put 
down the shovel." At least for, I understand the concern. I mean 
I think there are differences in terms of soil types. I was reading 
an article here where it found that the slump and slide rate is four 
times higher where you have a harvested forest, or managed forest, 
as opposed to where it's not being directly managed for forest har- 
vest. 

I note that one of our witnesses referred today, said, "Roads are 
the No. 1 threat to water quality on the national forests. In addi- 
tion, roads and logging are linked to increased landslides and flood- 
ing, threatening lives and property." I don't think anyone can deny 
that they, in other words, when roads aren't properly maintained 
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and so forth, that you're going to have a lot more intrusion. I mean, 
everyone talks about it as if it's being done ideally, but here we've 
got a situation where the forest harvest is down. Local govern- 
ments obviously want the 25 percent set-aside, and we got, we 
don't have the revenue to maintain the forest coming into the KV 
or any other funds to maintain the roads. They're built, they're put 
in and after that it's up to the Forest Service to maintain, 373,000, 
plus 60,000 of illegal roads, which are maybe even tougher to main- 
tain. 

And of course, all within the forest but you've got this backlog 
of billions of dollars in terms of road maintenance and I don't see 
a solution that anyone's offering. I don't think anyone is talking 
about specifics, about how much road in the Allegheny is, what's 
the condition of the roads in the Allegheny, Mr. Kiehl. 

Mr. Peterson. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vento. I would yield to my colleague, sure. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, well, we were talking about solutions and I 
was wondering if the gentleman from Minnesota would join me in 
this year's budget process to try to double the budget, instead of 
$109 million, make $218 million available to the Forest Service? 

Mr. Vento. Well, I think that I would be interested in increasing 
it if I thought that it was going to be for "reconstruction" is the 
word that they sometimes use for closure, Mr. Marlenee, not "de- 
commissioning," that would be more direct. But reconstruction ob- 
viously is, in terms of trying to get in and solve some of the prob- 
lems, or at least using a balance in terms of construction of new 
roads, and what we're going to do in terms of decommissioning. 
And I think that's the concern that many of us have, is that not 
going in to decommissioning in areas and having, rather than sim- 
ply adding to the problem. But I think the problem that we have 
IS that there's great reluctance to that. 

And the other question in terms of the 18 months, if that's too 
long, and the Allegheny, as I said, what's in the pipeline in terms 
of what's available that is not, there's not much in the pipeline in 
the Allegheny so you got a more, he's shaking his head no, let the 
record know, we don't have a visual presentation. 

Mr. Kiehl. No, there isn't in the pipeline 

Mr. Vento. Yes, so there isn't enough in the pipeline to, so you 
have a special concern along those lines. And so it looks like, you 
know, there has to be some redress in terms of trying to deal with 
that if in fact there is going to be a hardship work^ in that. Do 
you know what the condition of the road is in the Allegheny, in 
terms of how the Forest Service has rated them? 

Mr. Kiehl. I don't know their rating, no. 

Mr. Vento. Oh, but it seems to me that that's essential if you're 
going to come and talk, I mean to me, that's essential information. 

Mr. Kiehl. I know 

Mr. Vento. Do you understand why I want that, why I asked 
that question, Mr. Kiehl? 

Mr. Kiehl. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. It's a reasonable question I think, and you really 
should know the answer to that because that's your forest, that's 
what your depending upon, that is the forest you're testifying to, 
isn't it principally? 
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Mr. Kiehl. Yes. 

Mr. Vento. And so, I mean, it's absolutely essential to under- 
stand that. So, I mean, unless there's some understanding in terms 
of what that is, or if you disagree with their assessment, I mean 
that's possible, but I think most of this is done on an objective 
basis. 

Mr. Kiehl. I can tell you from a personal standpoint 

Mr. Vento. Well, I think we got a little of that from Lake Coun- 
ty, but you go ahead. 

Mr. Kiehl. OK. I can tell you when I buy a timber sale, OK, I 
have to pay to build the roads. 

Mr. Vento. Yes. 

Mr. Kiehl. All right, and I do it to the Forest Service specifica- 
tions and I do it, and if I don't do it within what they feel that it 
can be done for, I burden the costs. So in other words, to give you 
an example, if they feel that it costs $100,000 to reconstruct, which 
is mostly all that we do in our area, our area is all road^, OK, 
and if it costs me $120,000 to do it, OK, I get tree credits for 
$100,000, but that $20,000 I pay for. 

Mr. Vento. Yes. 

Mr. Kiehl. All right, now. Now listen, on top of that for every 
load of material, whether it's pulp wood or saw timber, I pay the 
Forest Service road maintenance, a dollar per thousand mile, and 
50 cents a cord per mile for every load of material that I haul over 
the roads that I just paid to fix up. There's no subsidy. You know 
there's a misconception down here 

Mr. Vento. Well 

Mr. Kiehl. [continuing] let me finish 

Mr. Vento. Yes. 

Mr. Kiehl. [continuing] there is a misconception, OK, there is no 
subsidy, all right at all. And the key is, for the Forest Service 
standpoint, I stand behind it. They get the roads the way they 
want them done, all right, and they get them done properly, all 
right. 

Mr. Vento. But anyway just reclaim my time, I understand that 
we could argue a long time on whether there's a subsidy but the 
issue is, at least at this point, what we're dealing with today is not 
that aspect of it 

Mr. Kiehl. [continuing] you asked. 

Mr. Vento. [continuing] I think is another, but we're dealing 
with once the road is in and you've done your part. You harvested 
your timber. There's probably less revenue coming from the road 
at that point because you've done your hauling over it in terms of 
the allowable sales, and it's been, it's not in the pipeline now, it's 
cut, it's out. Now we got the road and it's, you know, 5 years after 
there's no revenue coming from the Congress to maintain it, to in 
fact, or to close it, which is important, who pays for that? 

I n other words, there's a consideration here in terms of other val- 
ues, in terms of recreation and other values that come into play, 
but the fact is that's why we got 433,000— or 373,000, any way, 
that are legal that are not being made, the others ones obviously 
is just a matter of having adequate monitoring and policing activi- 
ties is what it gets down to and that's tough enough. That's where 
we get into our guys with the bad attitude. 
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But, I mean, that's where the issue here is, nobcxJy is saying, 
"Well, this is the solution, we're going to solve this," because this 
is wrecking, you know, this is actually causing economic devasta- 
tion. When we had that problems with trails, we had it. We built 
a lot of trails through the 1930's with the CCC's, and a lot of those 
trails are not being maintained today, and what we've done is had 
volunteers come in and try to take over but it's not adequate. 

So it's just another case, it isn't just timber activity that has an 
infrastructure that's deteriorating. It's other aspects, but one close- 
ly related is, trails, and I'm sure there's statistics for that which 
obviously are a gocid concern. But this is the issue, you're all, it's 
easy to come in here and beat up on the Forest Service but no- 
body's presenting any solutions, that's got an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Peterson. I will assure, though I'm only acting Chairman 
for the moment, I will assure the gentleman from Minnesota that 
I will give him an offer before this season is out, this budget season 
to measurably increase the Forest Service road budget and he can 
vote with me and help me get it passed. 

Mr. Vento. For maintenance and for closure and for 
reasonable 

Mr. Peterson. We'll work it out, the Representative from Mon- 
tana, Mr. Flill. 

Mr. FIill. Mr. Kiehl, I just want to stay with this point, because 
I think you were making a valid point. I think the gentleman from 
Minnesota kind of misses it, and that is that timber harvest sub- 
sidizes road maintenance, not just road construction. It does sub- 
sidize road construction, but it also subsidizes the road mainte- 
nance because you pay to maintain all of the roads that you use, 
both prior to being able to use those roads, as well as during the 
period of time that you use them, is that correct? 

Mr. Kiehl. That is very much correct. 

Mr. FIill. And so the fact that we're reducing timber sales is re- 
ducing the amount of money of that is available for road mainte- 
nance, is that correct? 

Mr. Kiehl. That's correct. 

Mr. FIill. And the Chief earlier pointed out that with $109 mil- 
lion we're able to maintain half of the Forest Service roads, that 
if we maintained a reasonable level of timber sales, we could in- 
crease that from half to perhaps, and we don't know the number, 
because they don't know the number, they're telling us that they 
can maintain roads for $500 mile with a $109 million budget, but 
they're saying they need $26,000 a mile for the rest. Does it cost 
you $26,000 a mile to maintain Forest Service roads? 

Mr. Kiehl. I can build new roads for that. 

Mr. FIill. You can build a road for that, it doesn't take that kind 
of money, what does it cost you to maintain those roads would you 
say while you're using those roads for your logging purposes? 

Mr. Kiehl. In my previous job, I used to manage 29,000 acres 
for Flammermill Paper Company, OK, and my budgeted, and this 
has been 10 years ago, but even so, if I graded the main roads once 
a year and Kept the ditches open and kept the culverts open, it 
would cost $500 per mile, that's all the maintenance that I need 
to do in order to be able to come back. Now if you have constant 
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use at all times a year, of course, the cost goes up but it no way 
goes near $26,000 per mile. 

Mr. Hill. Doesn't get to $26,500, does it? 

Mr. Kiehl. No way. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Holmer, I 'm just curious, has your group ever filed 
a formal statement with regard to a timber sale in support of it? 

Mr. Holmer. I don't recall that we have, we don't usually litigate 
or appeal timber sales, we tend to 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Holmer, do you believe that the NEPA process re- 
quirements with regard to social and economic impacts are an im- 
portant part of the process? 

Mr. Holmer. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. And do you believe that the process that is being im- 
plemented now with the moratorium, where we're having open 
houses complies with the provisions that require an evaluation of 
social and economic impacts? 

Mr. Holmer. I'm probably not the best person to judge that. 

Mr. Hill. OK, have you ever been in a Montana forest? 

Mr. Holmer. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Hill. Which one? 

Mr. Holmer. I've been to the Highlight Canyon on the Gallatan 
National Forest and also the Crazy Horse Mountains. 

Mr. Hill. Good. Can you identify for me in either of those two 
forests where flooding or landslides were directly associated with 
forest road constructions. 

Mr. Holmer. I don't have any instances to report from those for- 
ests, I know that 

Mr. Hill. That's the one's I'm interested in. What percentage of 
the roads, of the 373,000 roads that are closed, what percentage of 
them, of the 373,000 miles of Forest Service roads, what percentage 
of those are closed today? 

Mr. Holmer. Well, at a Forest Service briefing I was told rough- 
ly 20 percent of the roads are closed at any one time, but it's not 
always the same 20 percent. 

Mr. Hill. And do you know approximately how many acres are 
impacted by that? 

Mr. Holmer. I don't. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Dombeck in earlier testimony with regard to this, 
identified the Interior Columbia Basin Study as the principal area 
with which they obtained new science with regard to making the 
determination for the road moratorium, would you agree that that 
science has been valuable in this exercise? 

Mr. Holmer. Well, I really think it is and there is science from 
other r^ions of the country that also basically support the broad 
conclusion that roadless areas should be protected. 

Mr. Hill. Are you aware of the fact that in the I nterior Columbia 
that it calls for mechanical management, aggressive mechanical 
management in areas that are now considered roadless? 

Mr. Holmer. Well I think we would disagree with that. I think 
in terms of priorities it would make more sense to focus on the 
managed areas 

Mr. Hill. No, I'm just asking if you were aware of the fact that 
that is identified in the science 
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Mr. Holmer. Is that in the scientific assessment or is that in the 
draft alternative? 

Mr. Hill. It's in the scientific assessment. 

Mr. Holmer. I'd have to review that. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know what it costs per mile to maintain gravel 
Forest Service roads? 

Mr. Holmer. I 've heard $500 per mile. 

Mr. Hill. OK, and do you know what it costs per mile to oblit- 
erate a Forest Service road? 

Mr. Holmer. I've heard that that can vary tremendously depend- 
ing on the landscape, if it's a steep slope, and how far the closures 
going to go, if it's just a gate 

Mr. Hill. Do you have any idea of the range? 

Mr. Holmer. I've heard anywhere from, you know, $1,000 put a 
gate, to $12,000. 

Mr. Hill. No, to obliterate the road? 

Mr. Holmer. Up to $12,000 a mile, I think. 

Mr. Hill. $12,000 per mile. 

Mr. Holmer. Again, I'm not a Forest Service road engineer. I'm 
just relaying what I had a briefing by a Forest Service road engi- 
neer. 

Mr. Hill. Can you identify any of the 104 sales that will be can- 
celed as a consequence of this moratorium that were uneconomic, 
below-cost sales? 

Mr. Holmer. I have not seen the list. 

Mr. Hill. OK, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson. Any further questions. I would like to thank the 
panel members for their traveling here and their good testimony, 
and their, just being a good sport to take the good and easy and 
tough questions together, so thank all of you for part of process 
today, and God spe&. 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the Committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Hon. Mike Dombeck, Chief, USDA Forest Service 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to join you today to discuss the Nationai Forest 
transportation system. What I have proposed is essentiaiiy a "time-out" on road 
buiiding in roadiess areas during which Congress, the Administration, and the 
American peopie can engage in a diaiog about when and where roads wiii be buiit 
in our Nationai Forests. We are going to deveiop a science-based forest transpor- 
tation system that meets the needs of iocai peopie whiie minimizing, and reversing 
the adverse environmentai effects erosion, iandsiides, and degradation of wiidiife 
habitat and water quaiity roads often cause. 

Let me outiine my key objectives in deveioping this new poiicy. My first objective 
is to provide Forest Service managers with new scientific and anaiyticai toois to 
make better, more informed decisions about when, where, and if new roads shouid 
be constructed. Second, we need to move quickiy to decommission unnecessary and 
unused roads, as well as unplanned and unauthorized "ghost roads." Third, we in- 
tend to improve forest roads, where appropriate, to respond to changing demands, 
local communities' access needs, and the growing recreation use of the National For- 
est System. 

This policy review is critical so we can focus our limited resources on the roads 
most in need. Finally, we intend to develop a road policy that allows us to "catch 
up" on our enormous backlog in road maintenance and reconstruction while meeting 
management objectives and access needs. 

Roads Leave a Lasting I mpact 

The road network on the National Forest System is extensive and diverse. Many 
roads are essential for the active management of National Forest resources and pro- 
vide many and varied benefits. They are critical to timber harvest, mineral extrac- 
tion, livestock grazing and recreation access. They provide important access for fire 
control, law enforcement, search and rescue, wildlife habitat improvement, and re- 
search and monitoring. There is no question that the road network on our National 
Forest System serves, and will continue to serve, as a fundamental component for 
delivery of multiple use programs. 

The simple fact is that the road system we have today is tremendously larger 
than what we can afford. Current funding is not sufficient to maintain all roads to 
the safety and environmental standards to which they were built. For example, we 
can only maintain 40 percent of the 373,000 miles to designated standards. 

Building a road requires a short-term investment of revenue. Its maintenance 
over time, however, is a long-term financial commitment. The cost of delaying timely 
maintenance and reconstruction increases exponentially over time. For example, in 
Idaho, the road to Riverside Campground on the Targhee National Forest could 
have been chip-sealed a few years ago for about $22,000. Today it will cost more 
than $110,000. To reconstruct about five miles of Scout Mountain Road on the Car- 
ibou National Forest will cost $1.4 million. We could have preserved most of our in- 
vestment by spending $100,000 five years ago. 

In addition to the 373,000 miles of inventoried forest system roads, the Forest 
Service estimates that there are approximately 60,000 miles of roads that have been 
created by repeated use— we call them "ghost roads"— that are not managed or 
maintained by the agency as part of the forest road system. 

While forest roads provide many benefits, they can also cause serious environ- 
mental damage. While new developments in road building technology result in fewer 
negative environmental effects, the environmental effects from existing roads are 
more extensive than previously thought. Road construction may cause increased fre- 
quency of flooding and landslides, and increased stream sedimentation, with associ- 
ated reductions in aquatic habitat productivity and water quality. Roads may also 
fragment and d^rade habitat for some wildlife species. Research indicates that 
reading may begin or accelerate the invasion of exotic plant species that ultimately 
displace native species and diminish the productivity of the land. 

Public use of and demands on national forest resources have shifted considerably 
during the past 10 years. While there has been a decrease in timber harvesting and 
other commodity uses we have seen steadily increasing growth in the amount and 
type of recreation uses. Currently, more than 90 percent of the traffic using Forest 
Service roads is recreation-related. With this shift in public use has come changes 
in user expectations and access needs, requiring new approaches to decide which 
roads to close or leave open, and the appropriate standard and configuration of 
these roads. 
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Shifts in Resource Demands 

The Forest Service must thoroughly review its road management policy and de- 
velop a comprehensive science-based policy for the future. This policy must be based 
on the changing resource demands and public use, coupled with the need to ensure 
that decisions on road building and maintenance are grounded in the best scientific 
information available. With these policies and procedures firmly established, local 
managers can decide where and how individual roads should be managed working 
with local people. The Forest Service needs to balance scientific information, public 
needs, and funding levels when determining the size, purpose, and extent of the fu- 
ture forest road transportation system. 

An essential element of this comprehensive overhaul of forest road policy is to de- 
velop improved analytical tools for land managers and resource specialists. To that 
end, agency researchers and specialists will develop an improved analysis process 
based on science and public involvement that ensures the ecological, social, and eco- 
nomic impacts of proposed construction and reconstruction of National Forest Sys- 
tem roads are objectively evaluated, and that public demand on National Forest 
System roads is fully considered in the context of current scientific information. This 
analytical process will undergo an independent technical and scientific peer review 
before adoption. 

This analytical process will not directly result in any land use changes that re- 
quire amendments to land use plans for the National Forests. Flowever, this process 
will be applied locally to determine where, when, and how roads will be constructed, 
reconstructed, or decommissioned. 

Making Better Use with Limited Funds 

I n the last two decades, public interest in, and scrutiny of, the forest road system 
have increased dramatically. At the same time, resource uses on the national forests 
have shifted. It is our obligation as stewards of the public trust to consider adjust- 
ments in the management of the forest road system to respond to these changes and 
to better serve present and future management objectives in a more efficient man- 
ner. The existing road system on National Forest System lands was largely funded 
through the timber program and constructed to develop areas for timber harvesting 
and, to a lesser extent, for the development of other resources. Over the last decade, 
the timber program has been reduced significantly, resulting in less money being 
generated for road reconstruction and maintenance. We do not expect timber har- 
vest levels to return to pre-1990 levels because of our more broad-based approach 
to forest management. Therefore, the Forest Service must identify sustainable fund- 
ing sources for maintaining the forest road system in an environmentally sensitive 
manner that best meets the needs of local communities, other users, and visitors 
to the National Forest System. In the President's fiscal year 1999 budget we have 
begun to direct more funding to maintain and decommission roads. We will do so 
in a public forum where all interests can be heard. 

In the Federal Register of J anuary 28, 1998, the Forest Service provided advance 
notice of its intention to overhaul its road policies, and to change how the road sys- 
tem is developed, used, maintained, and funded. As part of this notice, the Forest 
Service proposed to temporarily suspend road construction and reconstruction in 
most unroaded areas of the National Forest System. This proposed temporary sus- 
pension would expire upon the application of the new and improved analysis tools 
or 18 months, whichever is sooner. The Forest Service is seeking public comment 
on both the proposed interim rule to temporarily suspend road construction/recon- 
struction in unroaded areas and the way the Forest Service road system is devel- 
oped, used, and funded. 

The deadline for public comment on the proposed interim rule was February 27, 
1998. As a result of early public and Congressional comment, we intend to extend 
the comment period on the interim rule another 30 days. We also will hold a series 
of public forums across the nation to assure full public participation in the roads 
policy revision. As of February 20, 1998, we have received 2,450 comments on both 
the interim rule and the Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, as well as opin- 
ions on road management. I ask that copies of the two Federal Register notices be 
placed in the record along with my statement. 

Effects of the Proposed Road Policy 

Under the proposed interim rule, a limited number of planned land management 
projects that depend on new road construction, such as timber sales, may not be im- 
plemented in the timeframe currently planned. During the interim period, some 
projects may proceed in an altered form, and some may be postponed until such 
time as the road assessment process is implemented. I want to emphasize that only 
new road construction or reconstruction within roadless areas is affected by our pro- 
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pceal. Other needed forest management activities, such as thinning, helicopter log- 
ging, and prescribed fire could continue so long as they do not require new road con- 
struction. 

It is difficult to estimate with precision the costs and benefits associated with de- 
ferring projects due to considerable variation in site-specific factors. For instance; 
some projects are in various stages of development and planning and analysis often 
take longer to complete than originally anticipated. Some project work can be shift- 
ed to other sites outside unroaded areas. 

Although the precise amounts are difficult to estimate, our initial analysis indi- 
cates that a minimal amount of timber volume offered would be affected, which may 
lead to a small reduction in payments to states. It is expected that timber sales in 
the Intermountain and Northern Regions of the National Forest System be affected 
more from the suspension than other geographic regions of the country, such as 
California, because of a higher reliance on unroaded areas for timber production in 
these regions. 

While the delay in some projects may have some adverse economic impact in the 
short term, these impacts are offset by the benefits gained from the temporary sus- 
pension of road construction and reconstruction in the long term. The environmental 
benefits gained will assure critically important water quality in the headwater 
streams that are found in many of the unroaded areas. The development of a new 
road analysis process also would allow proposed and future projects requiring road 
construction to reflect current scientific information and resource use trends. This 
will help managers and the public better understand the consequences of locating 
and building roads in unroaded areas. 

As to how this proposal can affect the payments to states program, you should 
be aware that in its 1999 budget, the Administration has proposed providing pre- 
dictable, reliable payments to states based on a formula similar to one now used 
for counties under the Pacific Northwest Forest Plan. We believe it is far more pref- 
erable for counties to have predictable payments rather than being affected by fluc- 
tuations in timber demand and supply from our National Forests. 

Summary 

Madam Chairman, the Forest Service shares your concern for a transportation 
system that meets the needs of rural American. The Forest Service recognizes the 
need for a science-based process that enables us to manage our transportation sys- 
tem in a manner that minimizes— and in some cases reverses— environmental im- 
pacts that degrade wildlife habitat and water quality. Roads leave a lasting imprint 
on the landscape. What I have proposed is essentially a "time-out" on road building 
in many unroaded areas until Congress, the Administration, and the American peo- 
ple can engage in a constructive dialogue about when and where roads will be built 
in our National Forests. This hearing, together with the public comments on the 
proposed regulatory changes, is part of that dialogue. 

That concludes my testimony Madam Chairman. I will be pleased to answer any 
questions the Subcommittee may have. 


Statement of Brent Atkin, President, Public Lands Council 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, for the opportunity to testify today. 

The U.S. Forest Service's] anuary 28th proposal to suspend road construction ac- 
tivities in all roadless and other "special" areas, while it spends 18 months ana- 
lyzing and revising the National Forest System transportation regulations, looks to 
me like a thinly-veiled attempt to essentially create de facto wilderness areas out- 
side of the process that Congress has established. 

By law, roadless area decisions are dealt with in the forest planning process and 
wilderness area designations have been clearly spelled out by Congress. Many states 
have reached agreements and established wilderness areas under the existing 
framework. There will be no incentives for local people to try and work through the 
existing processes to deal with local roadless area issues when this "one size fits all" 
policy from Washington becomes effective. 

Unfortunately, this proposal seems to be the latest example of this Administra- 
tion's lack of interest in adhering to the statutory boundaries established by Con- 
gress. In my two years of service as President of the Public Lands Council, I have 
witnessed this "administrative overreach" several times: the Interior Department's 
1994 Rangeland Reform regulations (several parts of which were enjoined by a Fed- 
eral District Court as a result of a lawsuit by the Public Lands Council): the uproar 
caused by the President's creation of the Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monu- 
ment and now this roadbuilding proposal. 
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As a rancher who utilizes forage from Federal lands as part of my family's ranch- 
ing operation, I find it difficult to understand how a top-down approach to Forest 
Service roadbuilding is going to benefit either the resources or the local people 
whose jobs depend on industries that use resources from Forest Service lands. 

What I do see happening for sure is that this action is going to generate more 
questions than answers which, in turn, will continue to add to the economic insta- 
bility that we already have enough of. Until the Forest Service completes its review 
and issues new regulations about roads, I guess all we can do is speculate about 
how this will affect grazing, timber, mining and recreation Forest Service lands. I 
wonder how ranchers with Forest Service grazing permits in these new designated 
roadless areas are going to explain this proposal to their bankers? 

I can understand the desire of the Forest Service to ensure that its process for 
building and maintaining roads is based on the best science to ensure that road- 
building is done in the least-damaging way, but their proposal seems to be putting 
the cart before the horse. If the Forest Service intends on evaluating all its lands 
to determine which lands should even have roads, it is turning the whole notion of 
multiple use on its head. Many multiple use activities, such as timber, grazing, 
recreation, hunting, and camping, are just going to require a certain amount of 
roads in order to facilitate the activity, a very common sense conclusion. 

Flowever, if roads are deemed to be "inappropriate" in a given area, then many 
multiple use activities will just not be able to take place. This is not the process 
that Congress has established for the Forest Service to make multiple use decisions. 
The decision to build, or not build, roads should be based on the multiple use needs 
of the specific location. 

As it currently exists, this roadbuilding moratorium seems likely to have several 
negative impacts. Roadless areas with unnaturally high fuel loads will continue to 
be highly susceptible to fires; watershed restoration activities requiring access will 
not be able to occur; local economies dependent on access to forest resources will 
suffer more job losses; and it will undermine the ability of local foresters and com- 
munities to properly manage forests based on local conditions. 

The Forest Service should withdraw its interim rule that places a moratorium on 
roadbuilding. It is not a necessary prerequisite for the Forest Service to be able to 
revise its roadbuilding r^ulations, and seems clearly designed to circumvent not 
only the multiple use decisionmaking process, but also the wilderness area designa- 
tion process established by Congress. 

If it does not withdraw the interim rule, at a minimum the Forest Service should 
eliminate the "Special Areas" categories (new 36 C.F.R. 212.13(a)(4) and (5)). This 
"special areas" authority would essentially allow Regional Foresters to prevent road- 
building on every acre, not just roadless, of the National Forest System that has 
"unique ecological characteristics or social values," which would result in yet more 
acres being off-limits to multiple use activities. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, for the opportunity to testify today. 


Statement of FIon. Mike Dombeck, Chief, USDA Forest Service 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to continue the discussion of the National Forest 
transportation system, and specifically, the views of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on FI.R. 3297, a bill suspending the development of a "roadless area policy" 
on the National Forest System. The Department of Agriculture cannot support FI.R. 
3297. 

This bill is clearly a response to my proposed interim rule which, if adopted, 
would suspend temporarily road construction in National Forest System roadless 
areas. To reiterate my testimony two weeks ago before this Subcommittee, what I 
have proposed is essentially a "time-out" on road building in roadless areas during 
which Congress, the Administration, and the American people can engage in a dia- 
logue about when, where and if new roads will or should be built in our National 
F orests. 

During the last hearing, the Subcommittee was concerned about the urgency 
which would cause me to take such a strong action, knowing that the action would 
be controversial. 

I do not make such decisions lightly. I want to assure the Subcommittee, Madam 
Chairman, that I have several very strong reasons for proposing the suspension. 
The first was basic common sense. Recently, a citizen wrote, "Chief, when you find 
yourself in a hole, the first thing you should do is put down the shovel." We pres- 
ently have over a $10 billion backlog in maintenance and reconstruction on our arte- 
rial and collector roads. That's a $10 billion hole. These roads are the most heavily 
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used and represent only about 20 percent of our forest road system. We can only 
guess at what our maintenance and reconstruction needs are on the other 80 per- 
cent of the system! 

In addition, we are only presently maintaining about 40 percent of our roads to 
the safety and environmental standards to which they were built. In 1991, we rated 
93,600 miles of roads as driveable by passenger cars. By last year, that number had 
fallen to 86,000 miles. I state these facts because they represent the "hole" that we 
find ourselves In. 

Given the current situation. It simply does not make sense to construct new roads 
In roadless areas when we cannot take care of the road system we already have. 
Our proposal Is designed to give us the time to develop new scientific tools that our 
managers can use to make more Informed local decisions about when, and If, to con- 
struct new roads. So, we are putting down the new road shovel. 

In addition to the common sense reasons, there are compelling scientific reasons 
to call for a timeout of road construction In roadless areas. There Is strong scientific 
evidence that demonstrates the social and environmental values of roadless areas. 
Recent Information from the Columbia River Basin demonstrate these values. 

For example: 

• Only 7 percent of the degraded watersheds In the basin are found within 
roadless areas. 

• About 60 percent of the best aquatic habitats were found In roadless or very 
low road density areas. 

Beyond common sense and sound science, there Is also a fundamental taxpayer 
perspective which Is Important to me. Many people. Including some taxpayer organi- 
zations, have said, "look, don't spend any more of our money building something you 
may not need and that you definitely can't afford to maintain." Our fiscal year 1999 
budget proposes a $10 million savings In road construction costs by temporarily tak- 
ing a time out to just figure out how to best maintain and manage access on na- 
tional forests within our limited budgets can save taxpayer dollars over the long 
term. 

Choosing to build roads In areas not currently roaded Is a dividing Issue In many 
communities. I chose to pull that controversy In from the field and off the shoulders 
of the Forest Supervisors. While I support local decisionmaking, when I see an Issue 
dividing the local public from community to community throughout the nation It de- 
serves a national approach. I take very seriously our commitment to work In a col- 
laborative manner with others. 1 also take very seriously our professional obligation 
to advance proposals based on the best available science. 

Let me again outline my key objectives In developing this new policy. My first ob- 
jective Is to provide Forest Service managers with new scientific and analytical tools 
to make better, more Informed decisions about when, where, and If new roads 
should be constructed. Second, we need to move quickly to decommission unneces- 
sary and unused roads, as well as "ghost roads." Third, we Intend to I mprove forest 
roads, where appropriate, to respond to changing demands, local communities' ac- 
cess needs, and the growing recreation use of the National Forest System. While 
there may be some disagreement about how to achieve these goals, I believe that 
these objectives enjoy broad-based support. 

Finally, 1 strongly believe that common sense, science, public accountability and 
fiscal responsibility all strongly support my decision to take a timeout. This "time- 
out" Is both logical and necessary. 

At the last hearing, I committed to share the data the Forest Service has gen- 
erated on the effects of the suspension. 1 asked each Forest to provide data on 
projects requiring road construction and reconstruction on certain lands In the Na- 
tional Forest System. We have received the requested data from each Forest and 
this Information Is Included In the attached. 

This data Is a refinement of the previous data which appeared In the Federal Reg- 
ister. It shows that the planned timber sales within Inventoried roadless areas af- 
fected by the suspension went down from a total of about 200 million board feet to 
about 100 million board feet. A 50 percent decrease from what we earlier assumed. 
In addition, we are still looking at other Impacts of the suspension as to access the 
minerals and recreation. These numbers are still being validated with the regions. 

Madam Chairman, 1 am well aware that my proposal to provide this road con- 
struction "time-out" has engendered adverse response on the part of some elected 
officials, organizations and Individuals, mostly because of the possible reductions In 
timber harvesting and the reductions In more roadbullding that the harvests would 
require. Flowever, It has also gained much support from the broader public which 
sees their wildlands, wildlife and water quality jeopardized by more road building. 
To give everyone more of a chance to comment, we have extended the public com- 
ment period on the proposed draft Interim Rule. We also have scheduled public 
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meetings all acrces the country to allow more opportunity for people to provide us 
their comments in writing or orally on both the proposed interim rule and in re- 
sponse to the advance notice of proposed rulemaking for revising our National For- 
est System transportation policy. 

Between March 10 and March 26, the Forest Service is holding 25 meetings in 
the nine Forest Service regions. Regional Foresters will attend some of these meet- 
ings, but given the short time frame and the number of meetings, they may not be 
able to attend all of these. Flowever, Forest Supervisors and other key staff will be 
present to listen to public comments. These comments will be recorded and included 
in the public comment review. In addition, a small number of public meetings are 
being added to respond to requests by Members of Congress, such as a meeting in 
Missoula, Montana, Pennsylvania and the Southeastern United States. 

H.R 3297 

Madam Chairman, Representative Peterson and Members of the Subcommittee, 
to the extent that FI.R. 3297 is intended to ensure full opportunities for the public 
participation in developing a short-term and long-term roads policy and in deter- 
mining whether we should temporarily suspend road construction in National For- 
est roadless areas, we are in agreement. My approach to resolving this does include 
a lot of public participation. The Administrative Procedure Act (APA) governs rule- 
making. Subsequent to publication of the Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(ANPR) and the draft Interim Rule, we have responded to the high level of interest 
in the proposal and to suggestions by you and other Members of Congress by ex- 
tending the public comment period for the draft Interim Rule and by scheduling the 
public meetings for both the ANPR and draft I nterim Rule. By following the require- 
ments of APA, we have ensured public participation from the outset, especially by 
our choosing to publish an advance notice of proposed rulemaking rather than pro- 
ceeding to a proposed rulethat would comprehensively revise our roads policy. 

FI.R. 3297 would prohibit the Department of Agriculture from adopting a suspen- 
sion of road construction rule unless we hold public meetings on every National For- 
est System unit and Regional Foresters would be required to participate in each of 
these meetings in order to adopt a final rule. These requirements are excessive in 
that they would require 120 meetings, stretching out the rule making timetable for 
at least 6-12 months, and add a significant cost to the taxpayer. The APA rule- 
making process provides a structured process for public comment and we are fol- 
lowing this process carefully to allow people to voice fully all of their concerns. 

We do not believe that a public meeting on every National Forest is appropriate. 
The roads proposal is not an issue of great local public concern everywhere in the 
country. We do not believe it would be productive and cost effective to have that 
level of discussion everywhere. Again, we are holding 25 meetings to begin with and 
as the long-term roads policy develops, we will most likely hold more. 

The bill directs the Forest Service to suspend the continued development of a 
roadless area policy on public domain units and other units of the National Forest 
System pending adequate public participation and determinations that a roadless 
area policy will not adversely affect forest health. While we fully support forest 
health, we find that the conditions in the bill for final approval of an interim roads 
policy are not consistent with the requirements for any other resource management 
decision. For example, if section (2)(B) were requisite for all decisions it might pro- 
hibit a wide array of activities (timber harvests, road construction, campgrounds, 
special use permits) that at some point preclude other activities. We have strongly 
supported the multiple use concept in our management of the public lands, but mul- 
tiple use does not mean all uses on all lands at the same time. There is no reason 
these unique standards, which are different from the criteria on which we must 
base all other decisions, should be applied to this one decision. 

We also find apparent inconsistencies between the stated goals of improving forest 
management and the conditions in this legislation. The road policy under this legis- 
lation would depend upon a Forest Service conclusion that the policy won’t "ad- 
versely affect (economically or otherwise)" timber users, recreational users. State, 
county or local governments. This conclusion would have to be based solely on the 
public hearing, a practice which is contrary to all established practice and would 
likely require conclusions to match those of the most vocal minority or those who 
fear they have the most to lose by changing the status quo, rather than conclusions 
which reflect a balanced consideration of the facts and the interests of the tax- 
payers. We are also concerned that the conditions stated in section (2) are in con- 
flict, which would hereafter permanently prevent any attempt to improve Forest 
Management. 

In light of these concerns, the Department of Agriculture cannot support FI.R. 
3297. The APA provides adequate flexibility to address public participation, we have 
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moved to broaden the public participation opportunities. I would ask you to allow 
us to follow existing law in determining whether we will proceed to adopt a tem- 
porary road construction suspension in roadless areas. I pledge that we will seri- 
ously consider all comments in deciding how to proceed. 

Madam Chairman, that concludes my remarks. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have. 


Statement of Hon. Ron Marlenee, Consultant, Governmental Affairs, 
Safari Club International 

Chairman Chenoweth and members of the Subcommittee: 

Safari Club International, as an organization representing a broad spectrum of 
sportsmen, supports the intent on Congressman Peterson's bill. 

I appear here today as the consultant for Governmental Affairs for Safari Club 
International. In my 16 years in Congress I served on the committees responsible 
for forest management in both the Agriculture Committee and the Resources Com- 
mittee. I have seen good management and I have observed bad management. I have 
seen good proposals and bad proposals. The proposal to unilaterally close roads is 
a bad proposal for sportsmen and other recreational users. The proposal is so bad 
that it must have the dedicated professionals in the Forest Service shaking their 
head. 

Because access on public lands is important to good game management and to 
sportsmen, we have to question if the proposal to eliminate access on public land 
is a political decision. 

We have to question what happened to validity of the Forest Management Plans 
that everyone participated in and that the taxpayers spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars on. 

We have to ask if the Forest Service is repudiating the credibility and credentials 
of its personnel and the validity of its own findings. These were the professionals 
who evaluated watersheds, wildlife sensitive areas, recreational needs and validity 
of roadless and wilderness designations. The Forest Service does all of this prior to 
building a road or even establishing a trail. 

We as sportsmen question the intent of a suddenly conceived or politically insti- 
gated concept that the bureaucracy must invoke a moratorium and involve them- 
selves in a new round of evaluations of existing access to property owned by the 
general public. 

If the Forest Service must persist in this duplicative effort, then sportsmen should 
have the opportunity to participate in hearings on every forest, just H.R. 3297 calls 
for. When ill feelings already exists about being defined access, to deny the oppor- 
tunity for input is an insult to sportsmen, the elderly, the handicapped and the fam- 
ily oriented recreationist. We want to insure that this new effort does not further 
erode an already diminishing access to recreational opportunity on public lands. 

Increasingly sportsmen are coming up against pole gates, gates, barriers and no 
motorized vehicles signs when they arrive at the edge of public property. They de- 
serve to know how many miles have already been closed or lost before the Forest 
Service closes more. 

We would suggest that this Committee amend the hill to require the Forest Serv- 
ice to provide data the local level on how many miles of roads have been closed in 
the past ten years and how many poles gates and barriers have been put up in the 
past ten years. 

In an effort to justify further road closures the Forest Service implies that hunt- 
ing in the forest system is having negative impact on wildlife. They contend that 
access has led to "increased pressure on wildlife species from hunters and fishers." 
My experience has been that the Forest Service consults extensively with state wild- 
life agencies and that the jurisdiction of wildlife and hunting is primarily a state 
right and responsibility. Because the Forest Service allegation appears in their pub- 
lic document, because it impugns the role of hunting in conservation and because 
it denigrates the capability of state wildlife management, I would suggest this Com- 
mittee require the Forest Service to name even one state wildlife agency that is not 
fulfilling their obligations. We know none and resent the fact that this ill thought 
out statement is being used to justify closures considerations that could be harmful 
to sportsmen and to wildlife management. 

The reason SCI is alarmed is that the public lands of the Forest Service are a 
destination for hunters in our country. Over 16 million days of hunting occurs annu- 
ally in the National Forest. For many of these hunters and sportsmen the only op- 
portunity to hunt is on public land. Safari Club I nternational is committed to insur- 
ing access in the forest for this group of sportsmen. We are gratified to have worked 
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with both Federal public land managers and State Fish and Game officials. We hope 
we can do so again in an attempt to find reasonable solutions. 


Statement of Steve FIolmer, Campaign Coordinator, Western Ancient Forest 

Campaign 

The USDA Forest Service's proposed roadbuilding moratorium is a good first step 
towards improving management of National Forest roadless areas, but it falls short 
of President Clinton’s statement that 'These unspoiled places must be managed 
through science, not politics." 

Roadless areas are critically important bow to people and wildlife. They provide 
clean drinking water, opportunities for recreation, wildlife habitat, and spawning 
grounds for fish. Many communities depend on the clean water as well as the recre- 
ation and tourism from unroaded forest areas. Recent studies in the Northwest, Si- 
erra Nevada, Columbia Basin and Southern Appalachians have documented the eco- 
logical importance of these pristine areas, and the need for their protection. 

Taxpayer subsidies for timber roads facilitate the logging of roadless areas which 
would otherwise be uneconomical to log, thus adding to the red ink from National 
Forest timber sales. Those losses totalled $502 million in 1996, according to econo- 
mist Randall OToole. And with a $10.5 billion backlog of needed repairs and main- 
tenance on the 433,000 mile forest road system, only 40 percent of the roads are 
being properly maintained. It doesn't make sense to continue expanding a road sys- 
tem that we cannot currently maintain. 

Would the roads moratorium prohibit forest health treatments? Recent scientific 
studies to do not support either the need for treating roadless areas or the effective- 
ness of logging to reduce fire risk. The Columbia Basin Scientific Assessment con- 
cluded that roadless areas, not managed areas, are of the highest ecological integ- 
rity. According to Undersecretary of Agriculture J im Lyons, "Roads are the 
threat to water quality on the National Forests." In addition, roads and logging are 
linked to increased landslides and flooding threatening lives and property. The Si- 
erra Nevada Ecosystem Project concluded that logging has actually increased fire 
risk by leaving flammable brush and changing the microclimate. 

Would the moratorium deny access to our forests No. There is already an exten- 
sive network of 433,000 miles of roads plus another 29,000 miles of county, state 
and Federal highways crisscrossing the National Forests. The Forest Service has in- 
dicated that 80 percent of all National Forest traffic is on 20 percent of the road 
system. 

Would the moratorium invalidate the Forest Planning process? Regrettably, forest 
plan revisions have so far not adequately protected roadless areas. Two recently re- 
vised Forest Plans on the Black Flills NF and Rio Grande NF did not propose to 
protect any roadless lands. 

A recent poll showed that 77 percent of Northwest voters believe that protecting 
pristine forest as wilderness is an effective means for safeguarding clean drinking 
water, salmon habitat and Ancient Forests. The roads moratorium is a step in the 
right direction, but the proposed Forest Service rule would exempt theTongass Na- 
tional Forest, the forests under the Northwest Forest Plan, forests that have revised 
their plans, and many roadless areas of less than 5,000 acres. 

A poli(^ for roadless area management should end logging and roadbuilding in all 
inventoried roadless areas as well as in roadless areas of smaller size identified 
through an independent scientific assessment. Good stewardship of our National 
Forests requires that these last remaining wild places should be fully and perma- 
nently protected. 

Comments on H.R. 3297 

The Western Ancient Forest Campaign opposes FI.R. 3297 because it would unnec- 
essarily delay the implementation of the proposed roadbuilding moratorium. The bill 
requires 156 public hearings attended by the Chief or Regional Forester plus the 
creation of 156 separate analysis. This delay will cause substantial environmental 
harm from numerous timber sales now planned in National Forest roadless areas. 

I would like to enter America's Wildlands at Risk, which documents fifty timber 
sales now threatening roadless areas, into the official hearing record. 

We were satisfied with the moratorium's original 30-day public comment period 
because extensive public debate has taken place on the issue of timber roads over 
the past two years and our position of roadless area protection is well established. 
The additional 30 day comment period and twenty-five open houses around the na- 
tion are giving interested citizens more than sufficient opportunity to register their 
concerns. At the recent open house in Anchorage Alaska, sixty citizens chose to par- 
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ticipate and submit comments. The agency allowed those present an overview of the 
comments received and fifty-nine of those comments were in favor of the proposed 
moratorium. 

H.R. 3297 requires the Forest Service to determine that the moratorium will not 
adversely affect forest health. The best available science indicates the moratorium 
will help improve forest health by eliminating an activity that has been dem- 
onstrated to degrade watersheds with erosion and sediment, fragment wildlife habi- 
tat, and increase fire risks. 

Past forest management that emphasized roadbuilding, logging, fire-suppression 
and grazing has caused substantial degradation of managed areas and it is in these 
areas that genuine restoration efforts should be undertaken, not in the roadless 
areas. According to Chief Dombeck, 87 percent of the areas at high risk of wildfire 
are in the managed areas, not the roadless areas. 

In closing, while the stated intent of this legislation to increase public participa- 
tion is laudable, the bill's provisions are excessive in this case. It is encouraging that 
the original co-sponsors of this bill, who universally supported the Salvage Logging 
Rider which suspended the public's right of appeal and judicial review, have re- 
versed course and are now supporting public involvement in forest management. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 
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TVrF. HvDROi.ottir Impacts Of Roads Anti Timbfr 
Harvesting On Subalpine Forest Heajlth 

by 

Cl»ri«F.Lei<f,P.E." 


The Rocky Mountain high country is blessed with an abundance of two vital resources: forests and snow. 
How Aese resources are managed for not managed) is important to many cujrent environmental issues 
concerning water yield and water qua!it>'. 

In Colorado, virtually all of our water supply originates from vast subalpine forests of lodgepole pine. 
Engelmann spruce, Douglas Ar, and quaking aspen. In (heir mtluml suite, these forests are eflicient produc- 
ers of excellent quality w'ater. Tlie key to this depeitd^le water supply is die favorable balance tlut exists 
between wind, snow, trees, and sunshine. 

13nt, this bal.mcc can be interrupted from time to time by natural causes or by man's iutentional (ami 
unimentinnal) manipulation of the forest. Natural intervention includes mortality from blowdown and/or 
from insect anack and fire. 

The Rocks- Mountain subalpine zone has had a long history of e>nensive blowdowns, insect epidemics, and 
stand-replacing Ares. In Alberta, Canada, for example, nmety percent of the lodgepole pine volume in 
natural, unharvested stands is less than 120 years old (Koch, 1996). In Colorado, approximately one-half 
of die subalpine forest consists of trees that are less than 120 years old (U.S. Forest Service. 1996). 

Hydrulogic Impacts Frum Wildfire 

The recent Ares in greater Y'eliowstone have provided quantitative dato on hydrologic impacts (Troendle 
and Bevenger, 1996). In a paired watershed (severely burned vs. not burned) comparison, seasonal water 
yields were increased by 35 percent. Flows in the "banlfuir range (l.S • year return interval) nearly 
doubled. Water quality from the burned watershed decreased considerably, primarily as the result of large 
amounts of introduced sediment which originated frc»n erosion on severely burned areas. 

Hydrologic Impacts From Roads and Timber Harvesting 

We have heard much about the negative side of roads and timber cutting. Muddy water, increased Aood- 
ing. and a badly scarred landscape, all con result fremt improper road construction and logging practices. 
Bad logging prachces can produce hydrologic impacts similar To those resulting from Are. However, this 
need not be ^e case as discussed below 

Research by the US. Forest Service has shown diat proper harvesting methods, careful placement of roads 
and skid (rails, lo minimize (he number of stream crossings and soil dislurbancc, tan grcally reduce erosion 
and vutiially eliinuiate die iiitioductioii of seduiieiit into sneanis. 


Consulting Hydiologist, Platte Rivei Hydiologic Rescaich Center. 59365 WCR R, Merino. CO 80741 
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I or example, iif the I'rascr ExperimentA) 1‘ore^in CoJorado, removtl of35-4a percent of die forest cover in 
various systems of small openings, resulted in little nr no introduced sediment (I .caf, 1970; Troeodle and 

Olscfu 1993). 

The watershed experiments cited above resulted in a 25 percent or more increase in water yield (Leaf, 
1975; Troendle and King. 1987; Troendle and C4sen, 1993). Moreover, on one watershed that was strip- 
cut in 4e mid-lifhes. waf«r yield increases have pasted to the present lime. If is esnmated that it will 
take approMmata^y 40 additional years befi^e foiest regrowih reduces water yields to pre-har'esi levels. 

The increa;^ water yields irum paich-cultkig subalpbe watersheds iyptotUy occur during the snowmelt 
ixmofF seasoit, prinjarily dtmng May and he first pajt of Juiw, on tljc rising limb of tlw hydrogra|;di (Troendle 
aitd Leai; ]9S0). Tlie duration ofbanktliil Dows is nearly doubled, and peak seasonal Dows are mcreased 
soinewliat. While average annual peak flows are increased, peaks of a greater magnitude fJho<i peaks) arc 
not. 

The increased water yields and dursd^ of bankfull flows have resulted ui an inctcasc in flosv-induced 
sediment transport. However, Die amount of channel erosion observed in the stable step-pool and mobile 
gras'ct bed stresams. which are charecteristic of ihe siD>alpii)« zone, is well wilhm Dieir a^liiy lo acccHnmo- 
date Dlls impact (Leaf, 1998a). 

DiscussioD and Co&duslons: 

Watershed Management and Current Environmental Issues 

The application of today's technology and understandii^. based on almost 100 years of research, can allow 
road ctmstruchon and timber harveoing to take pUtt widiout causing significant negao'v^ impacts to fc^st 
heollh. 

Tlte iiKreased water yield associated with watershed intmageiuent m tlie Rocky Mountain subalpitie zone, 
should play a vital role in providing sc^utiotis to current envitoiuneiital problems. For example, the U.S. 
I'ish and Wildlife Sendee has determined that some 4UO,OOU acre teet of “shortage: re<iuction'' arc n^es> 
sary' for endangered species recovwy in the Central Plane River at firand Island, Nehraska (Bowman 1994; 
Bowman and Carlson. 1994). Moreover, the quaDtity' of water ncccssvy for ofTsenir^ these perceived 
target Row- shortaies will have lo come Irom a subsiaittial reduction in consumfMive use (Leaf, 1997). 

It is notewofdiy that Die cumulative hydrologic impact of U.S. Forest Service management praetices since 
die early 1900’s, in he North Platte River upstream from Saratoga. Wyoming, is a reduced annual water 
yield of some 130.000 acre feet due to fixesi re^wih (Leaf, 1998b). Eovironmentiliy sMnd patch- 
cutting 4nd other forest clearing methods desired to enhance sirejunflow could replenish weter yields 
from National Forest lands on (he Nurih PUite system upstream from Saratoga, Wyoming by at leasi 
65,000 acre feet/yezi over existing levels. These iiweased yields could be beneficially used for eiidatt- 
eered species recovery on hie PUtte River in Nebraska. Tlie partial replenisluneiit of water yields Dial 
formerly existed ui Die Plane River Uasin, would .significantly reduce tlie poTenTi.illy sevens ncg.\fivc im- 
pact of endangered .specie.* nscovery on the Prior Appropriation Dixtrioe and priv ate water rights. 
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DePARTIICNT OF AOmCULIURE 
Povwt 6a^flca 
MCFRP«t212 
MNAMT-OOM 

Admlnlatnrtlen of tha FotmI 
Devolopmom Tronoporttrtlon Syotom 

AOMCV: Forest Service, USDA. 

ACTION: Advance notice of proposod 

rulemaking. 

tUMMMW: The Forest Service proposes 
to revise die regulatione concerning the 
management m the National Forest 
System traniportatlon system to address 
changes in the road 9 Stam is 
dnwloped. used. malntalMd. and 
'ftmdsd. The existing road system on 

Nadonal Forest Sysum lands was 
largtly funded and conatiucted to 
dewl^ areas for timber harvesting and 
(hs devslopmsm of odier resources. In 
the last two decadss, Intersst In the 
appro pr iate uaes of the lesourcea of die 
nadonal forests, as well as dw costs 
— vvith resource development, 
including road-buUdlng. has generated 
much public debate. At the same dms. 
resource uses wi the national fbresa 
have ahlfted substantially toward 
recreation. The agency bellevee dila is 
an amtropriate dme to eonsider changes 
In public opinion, public demand, and 
piJillc use of nado^ forest reaourcce in 
the context of the accumulated body of 
■gtowMfte infarTTMTion about the benefits 
and env iron me n tal unpects of roads. 
aM CO consider sdJustrrMnes In dw 
msnagement of the forest toed system to 
respond to thest changss and. thus, 
beur serve present and ftiture 
mansgemenc objccdvcs In S mors 
eflicient manner. Public comtnerui on 
Che scope and nature of a proposed 
jrevlalan of the Poreet Servlets road 
management policy are invited. The 
igr nry vrlU consider all comments in 
developing dw proposed rule. 

DATB: Co m ments must be racclvcd In 
writing by March 30. 1998. 
aimnenn Send written comments to: 
Gerald (Skip) Coghlan. Acting Director. 
Ciwtneering Stan. Forest Service. USDA. 
P.oTBcw 96090. WashiitgCon, D.C. 
20090-6090. and also st reads/ 
wo#b.fed.us on the Internet. 

All comments, includlitg names and 
addresses when provided arc available 
for ptdilic inspection and c^iylng 
Pmons wlah^ to Inspect the 
comments are encour«c«<f lo ahead 
(202-20S-M0(9 to facilitate entrance 
Into die building. 

fen PURTWI MPOMUTiON contact: 
Gerald (Skip) Coghlan. Acting Director. 
Engineering Staff. 202-20S>1400. 


gUPPLBMNTMV MKMSaTION: 
Background 

The road syswn on Nadorwl Forest 
System lands la extensive and diverse. 

It iTKludes an sstimated 373,000 mUcs 
of Inventoried forest system roads. 

These reeds are esMmlal for the aedva 
mana g ement of the resources of the 
Nedonal Forests. They cany an 
estiinatsd 9,000 Forest Service 
admlnlscratlva vehicles dally 
throughout the forests to duties as 
varied as wUdli/e habitat im pr o vem en t 
projects, msintsnarice of rtereailon 
facilities, Arc suppreaalon. lew 
er^reement. and search and rescue 
activities. National Forest Systsan roads 
■tm carry an estimated 1 5,000 vehicles 
dally that are associated with timber 
harvesting artd the development of other 
resoureea. 

Roads are also eaaantlal for public use 
and enjoyment of the Natlortal Porasts 
and GrasiUnda. The agency estSmaiea 
that 1.7 million vehicles involved in 
reaeadon travel forest itieds every day. 
an Increase of over 10 dmes lince 1950. 

In edition eo die 373.000 mllas of 
invcnraried ayimm roeda. there art 
60.000 miles of roads which exist on 
Nadonal Forest System lands, seated 
by repeated public use. chat are not 
manAsed or meintsined by the agency or 
conaldcfed pan of the forest road 
systetTL 

Public use and demands on rwdonal 
forest rsaouroes hive shifted 
considerably during the past 10 yaan. 
There has been e decrease In dmber 
harvesting and other comnodiy usee 
and steadily-fncrsssEng powth in the 
anxnint and type of recnedon uaes. The 
shift In public use arxi assodaiad 
changes in user expectedons and Kcesi 
needs rei|ulrss new approaches to 
deciding the appropnete alxe and 
conflguracion of the road system. In 
addition, current funding mechanisms 
and levels an rxx adequate to maintain 
roads co the standards originally 
planrwd, to assure minimum ecological 
impacts, as well as to ensure eflldent 
and ufo use. Thus, the agency needs co 
explore new sourcea of deperxiable 
funding as well as ways to better 
manage roeda with limited resources. 

The accumulation of new adendflc 
Information Is increasing the 
uixkrxtandlng of the ecological and 
sodal impacts of exliUng roeda, new 
construction of roads in roaded and 
roadless areas, and the impacts of the 
menefamant acOvltiae ■ssoclated wiih 
maintaining arvl reconstructing roads. 
New developments in roed>buUdlng 
technology teve fewer rtegatlve 
ecological Impaeta: howerm. acolegkal 
impacts Cram exlstlF^ reeds are more 
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e xmnsl vs dian prevtouib' thought. For 
example, under some cofxlltlane. 
existing roede may cause Increased 
ftequenm of fleodlrw and landiUdea, 
increased atream eeefimemadon, and 
associated reduedons in flah haUtat 
produettvliy. There mgy also be 
coneanu asBodeted with the 
ftsgmeniatlen and degradation of 
habitat for some wllcUifo spades caused 
by roeding. as well as reductions In 
travel cocridora of species with large 
home ranges. Research also Indicates 
foat under soms dicumstsncss, rosdlng 
may begin or sccelsrats the Invasion of 
ex^c plant ^edes diet ulomstely 
di^lsee native spades. 

In addition to the lirqiects of road- 
bulidlng end roede thernselvas. there ere 
Impecn as io cIsl e H wltf: dw I rwre is nrl 
levels of human saIvtUes in prsvlousfy- 
Insccssslble areas provided 1^ new 
roads. For example. Increases in vislior- 
use have aeeodittad resource Impacts, 
indudlng ground end habitat 
dtsturbance. Increased pressure on 
wildlife spedcB from hunters and 
fbhers. and increased expectadons for 
amenities. Also. Increases in human 
acceaa may be eisoelated with Increases 
in the freqiwn^ of person^used ftres. 
A mors detailed Usttng of facts related 
to the nature arwl ect^ of the Nettonel 
ForeetRoad Syettm. public demand, 
fundl]^, and cnviiwvnentel impacts of 
roads ere pubttahsd as Appendbt A st 
ihs and of this notice. 

RulsieeVing Objeettves 

Ths shifts in resource donands and 
public use coupled with the need to 
ciwjre dwt decisions assocJaisd with 
the location, design, construction, 
reconstruction, upgreding, 
dsconunissioning. and msintenarKe of 
roads are Inform^ by current sdantlflc 
Information lead die Forest Service to 
conclude that U must thoroughly review 
its roed management policy and develop 
a comprshsnslve sdencs'based policy 
for the future. This policy should allow 
the Forest Service to balance scientific 
informeOen. public needs and funding 
leveb whan detarmlnlng ihe slse. 
purpose, and axism of ths future forest 
roed treneportatlon system and any 
■pacific read building eedvittes. The 
following are among the cxpecttd 
outcomes and key features of such a 
long-range pollqr 

I . Roads will be removed where they 
are no longer needed, and ecological 
values will be leheblUtsted end restored 
In formerly-roaded areas. These 
ouicomes will be sccompl Ished by 
aggressively decommiisiening 
uruweded roads to reduce adverse 
enviranmenial impacts. 
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2. Roads roost heavily used by the 
public will be safe and wl|] promocc 
efflclam travel. These outconwe will be 
accomplished by aggressively updating 
roads beconstmction, desl^ and 
matmenancs) and reducing 
envlronnien^ impacts in theae areas. 

3. New roads that are determined 
necessary for National Forest System 
management will be designed more 
carehihy to minimize ecologlca] 
damage. arKl limited funds will be spent 
apprcfiriaiely. These outcomes will be 
acMeved by carefully analyzing foctors 
surrounding the dedslon to bimd new 
roada In roMlcd areas, as well as the 
deciaion to build new roeds In roedlces 
arees. to aaaure that managars inaka 
more Informad dadstons and that only 
necessary construction is taking plan. 

The agency Invites comments and 
suggestions on procedures for 
improving management of the national 
foi^ road sysiam. 

Agency Actiens 

Several research efforts are ufxlerway 
to ejamine the National Forest road 
^stem and iti uaes: to synthesize 
scientific information on Forest Service 
roads; and to analyze attitudes toerord 
roads as exproeed in the news media. 
Drafts of these reports an available from 
Director. Pacinc Northweet Research 
'Station, P.O. Box 3890. Portland. OR 
97208^3800, 503-808-2100 and also at 
prtw/i 6piiw9fb.fcd.ua on the Internet 

An essential element of dtfs 
compiehcnatvc ofwerhaul of forest road 
poUi^ is to develop in y wved anetydcal 
tools for land managers and resource 
spedallsta. To that end. agan^ 
reaearchcri and spnrtallafs are 
developing an Im pr oved analysis 
process that esnirei dm the e c olog ic al, 
aodal. and economic hrgMacts of 
propoeed construetton and 
reconsouctlon of Natiorol Forest 
System roeds ere ebfeeUvely evaluated, 
and that lhare la a foil contidcr^lon of 
public demand on National Forest 
System roads in the context of current 
sciendOc informetion. This Broeen will 
undergo an Indepcnderxtecnnlcal end 
scientific peer review before adoption. 

Until the afreets of roeds can be more 
rigorously awessed. the Fereet Service is 
also propoalng to Issue an Interim rule 
to teirq;>onrlly suaper\d road 
construction and reconstruction in 
roadless areas for rxit more than 18 
mMishs. The proposed interim ruk 
'appears in the same separate pan of 
today's Fedwnl Ra gletef widi a request 
for public comment and notice of the 
Initiation of scoping under dw National 
Envlronmenta] PoU^ Act of 1969. 

Suggestions on die acope and naturt 
of a proposed revision of the Forest 


Servlca 8 road management policy, as 
well ■■ comments on the aging's 
prellminaiy suggestions ace invited. The 
agency will consider all commoits in 
(foveleplng the propoaed rule. 

Dated: January 22. 1991. 

Miln Deabadt. 

Chief Forest Service 

i^pcndls A — Pacts About the NaSioiioJ 
Forest Road Sytiem 

t, The National Forest Reed Syuwn is 
extensive ard diverse; it Includae an 
estimated 373.000 mllca of roraai leada. 

a. Ona4ounh C23^} *rt eatlad ariarla] or 
collector roods and they sorve aU uaan. 
including paaMnear can. 

b. Over orte-hatf (57%) are reads ihM an 
only passable tiy hljpi-claannce vehicles 
such ss fourwhasl drtves. 

e. Ofie*flfth (20%) are closed by pus. 

d. 'Dm Forest SorvtM has Menuniid sn 
sddltlensl estlmaud 50.000 reilas of 
"unlnvencorled roads’* that wet* created by 
repeated use but never buUd or maincatned 
to any sundards. The actual nusobar of milos 
of ’’uninvaniorlad roads" Is likely tae greaiar 
than this estimate. Thara v* also addttiensl 
public roads on Nsdortt! Potasi Sysiam 
lands, sudi as sacs and coun^ reads that an 
typlrolly oulnolMd ^ oihett 

e. Thara are mere than 7.000 bridgm on 
forex reads, (hrea.fourths of these « on tbs 
anarlal ind edleetor mads. 

f. ln 1996. new construction of National 
Forfltt SyabKn roads was 434 miles, or 0. 1% 
of the total National Forest road systsm. 

2. Roads are eesantlal for pubUc usa and 
ar^oymant of National Foreits and 
Craaalands. 

a. An vUmaied tS^ loolng bucks and 
vahidas associated wHh timber harvaeOng 
use National Poraat reads each day, about the 
same nurnlMr ss In 1990. 

b. An efTtfns«w< 1.7 mllUortvehlclea 
■sanrlaffri with raereatlon acdviiios iraval 
forest raoda each day. over 10 tfanea mera 
chan In 1930. Ibctaailon usagi Is propnaad to 
continue to inoeasa. 

e. An eaiimaiad 9.000 Porvst Service 
administrative vohbdaa eravd forest roade 
oadi day, conducting dotiae aaanrtsl to the 
Kcwardbh^ of foceat rrumrcaa. Including 
ipodal use administration, wlldUfo habliai 
improvomenr projects, matmananca aetd 
operation of reenation facUitias. law 
ertfaf c amam. md fire suppreadon 

3. Publle uae and demands ea Nsdonsl 
forest Syeteni lands have shlftad 
censidarably during the pest 10 yew. The 
size and eompoeltien of (be National Fereet 
Syiiom road symem has not baan adjusted 
aecerdlntfy. 

s. Rsaeatlon usage has increased from lam 
then 2S0 mlUion Rscraxlon Viiner Days 10 
almost 330 mlUlon end Is projoctod 10 
continue to IneresK. 

b. Timber harvest has dropped to below 4 
billion board foot horn a hl|^ of about 12 
billion board foot anmiaUy. 

c The nacd for. and undmunding nf, 
ecological banoflts that thaw ferast and 
rwigelaids provfos hu increSKd. such as 
dean water, wildlife habltai, and hiMiar for 
endangered species 


4. Whila s signtflcnt portion of the 
191.000.000 tens of the National forest 
System Is reacted, a signiAesne portion 
remains roadless. 

s. An aetimsted 34.000,000 acres aro 
Curran^ daelpatsd at wlldemess: an 
eMtmetad 6X100.000 acres we dee ig n e ted as 
propoaed wUdemea in forest plm. 

b. An estimated 33.000.000 acres are 
aitrenify unrosdad in blocks of 5,000 acres 
or more for vriilch the existing toresi plans 
have pro p o a ed managwnanc that could 
Indudo building now reads. 

c. or tiw 13, 000.000 acres diac are 
unroedad and aveltsble for aianagetneni 
acuvitiis that could Include readino. an 
Rstirnatad 1,000.000 acres are clastined as 
"miiiBblt for timber production. 

5. CurreiK binding levels we inadequate to 
meinaln Clw reada to planned standards that 
prrmli eflldeni axl awe use and keep 
ecological ii^Mcts at acceptably low levels. 

a. About 40% of National Forest System 
reeds sre fothi malntalnad io the planned 
ssfeiy md envlronmcnial siandw^ for 
which th^r were desigiMd. 

b. The backlog of reconauudion needs on 
Netierol Forest Sysiam raads is censidcnhla. 
For emnple. the barking wi artarial and 
coUeccor reads alone Is aattmated to be ever 
SIO mlilloa duo to ihelr age (t h re e - Iburtlw 
■c ever 50 yoars eld) and their leek of 
edequetc rwulw mel^pance. 

c. From 1901 to 1996, binding for 
dccomiBlMtofring reoda has only flnenced a 
reduction of about 0.5% of Nsdonsl Forest 
SyXem roeds par year. 

6. Newsdendfic infoniMtion contfmiea to 
mcroaN our undanofuUng of the eceleglcd 
end 100101 lApaca lirom eodating reeds and 
lesBCtsred manegement actMtisa. In acme 
Ineiences. ecelo^td Impacts Dfom existing 
roede arc more tMtanelve than pceviouely 
ihoii^u. Ixamidas of theae Impsccs Include: 
inenuned hequenQi of flooding end 
landelldea: Irwnoeed stream aadliMmallon 
end associated reductimi in (lab hahiiw 
preduciM^. i no ras ed haUiM ftagmertution 
and deyadwleri wfildt reduce the nvel 
corrtdon needed by speclaB requiring large 
home rangca: inc r c aa ed ftequer^ of penoA' 
caueed flm as a naull of a raa s s: and 

in vasiiMi of antic spades thm dlaplace 
native qpeclee. In cenmac recently 
coniDUCiad mads dui are bencr dcaignod 
and betur located ihaa ewUsr reeefo. and 
result in fewer and le» severe ecoletfcal 

IFR Dec. M-190T Filed 1-77-95; •;49 am) 

■UMO coot SS1S-1VM 


DEPAHTHeNT OF AORICULTURC 
Forool S rovioti 
99CmF9ft818 


AdroMoMtlen of tlw FerMi 
Do v olopw i wil TmwpecWton fiy u m t 
Tomporvy tutpWMlen of Read 
Ccfidniefien In ftoadtoM Atom 
AQMCV: ForeK Service. USDA. 
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ACTioii: Notice of proposed Inteilm rule; 
request far co m me n t 

■taurrri In en Advsrwsd Notice of 
Proposed Rulemeklni (ANPR) 
published elsew^tere in todiy‘s Federal 
Reiner dw Forest Service hu 
erinounced its intentions to revise its 
menagement of die National Forest Road 
System. In concert widi diat ANPR, the 
Forest Service proposes to suspend 
tetiqMnrily ro^ construction and 
reconstruction in most roadleB areas of 
dM National Forest System. The 
Intmded effect is to sefeguard die 
sigrtificanc acological values of roadless 
arses from poteritially advarst affects 
mods tad wldi road conetructfon. white 
new and improved anafytlcal tools are 
developed to eveluaie the Impaa of 
locaclrii end constructing roads. The 
-"cemporBry su^Mnsion of road 
eonscrucdon end reconetrucden would 
expire upon the ^ipUcadon of the new 
and improved ana^iis tools or 18 
months, whlchevar is sooner. This 
ruteniakliiglsaooRipansntofalar|H‘ 
effort to address a number of Nasional 
Forest System traneportation Isenet, 
Public commenc is invited end will be 
eensideied in adoption of an interim 
rule. 

MIRK Coanmants are due byFcbcuary 
27, 1898. 

aBeMnM: Send written e omm en t s to 
Director. E c osyst em Ma na gentW 
Coordinatlan Staff. MAE. STOP IIM. 
Forast Servlcs. USDA, P.O. Box 9600a 
Wsshlf^ton, D.C. 2Q090-409a 
Commsnca also mty be sent via tha 
Internet to raeda/woRteJ’ed.us. 

All coni ment s . including names end 
■ f<r<n>— « vdten provided, are placed in 
the record and are available for public 
Inspection and copying at the Forest 
Sendee National Hsadquartara Offtcaa. 

1 4ih end Independence Avenue SW. 
Washington. D.C. Persons wishing to 
.jnspea the comments are erKsturagad to 
cell ahead (202-209-0895) to faclUtate 
entrance into the building, 
pow Furm aw BPo n na T ioii cowrecT! 
Gerald (Skip) Coghlaa Engineering 
Staff. 202-^5-1400 or Rhey Solomon, 
Eoo^stam Idampment Coordination 
Staff. 202-205-0939. 
aumcMBiTAitv •nfaae'noN: This 
proposed intarim rule b bsing 
pubUshed in association with an 
Advance Nodes of Proposed 
Rutemeklitg (ANPIQ published 
ebevdiere in Ihb separata part in 
todm'a Fedasal Rei^ster. In the ANPR. 
the Forest Sendee b giving rxMiee of its 
intention to revise the reguUdons 
conewning dw manegement of the 
Nadonel Foren System trarspoTtadon 
system to address changes in how the 


road system b developed, used, 
maintained, and frmd^ As part of the 
ANPR. the agmey also irxiieates that the 
development of improved sciendfle end 
analytiial tools for Wtd martagets and 
resource spedaliiti tt an asMmlal 
etexnam of the c o mpfahwwive ovarhaui 
of forest road poli^. 

As noted In the ANPR, the road 
system en the Nadorui Forest System b 
extensive and diverse. It includes an 
esdmsted 373,000 nulas of forest system 
roads. Roads are assandal far dw active 
managemenc of the resources of d>e 
Nidmal Forests and Craislar^. Thase 
roads also sre essential for public use 
end ergoyment of dte Netted Forest 
SysterTL 

In addition, the agency eadmafiai that 
there are mere than 60,(100 milaa of 
roads creetsd by repeated public usa of 
the Nadonal Forasts and Crualanda. 
AlihouiF^ these roads occur on National 
Forest System lands, they are not 
planned, managad or m^talnad by the 
agency or eonsidared part of tha fOrast 
roadsysum. 

A pawing body of sclcmlftc 
Information dsmonsirataa that road 
cortstruedon insensitive areas, luch as 
roadleu araas, tn^ cstae the 
introductian of axodc plant apadea. 
disrupt wildllte habitat aixi othatwba 
co mp romise the attrtbutee diet make 
msfllf erase ecologically important 
artd often unique. Roadleee neea are 
often aquatic scongholda for fish of 
gmt reoreetlonal and commercial value. 
These areas also often provide critical 
habitat and migtaclon routaa for many 
wildlife spades, and th^ are 
partLcula^ in^MRant (or those species 
requiring large heme r anges , such as the 
plxsly bear and tha wolf. 

The effects of road consoruction may 
persist for decades. Mar^ of tha 
remaining arati wlrh the Nadonal 
Forast System art in areas with steep 
slopes that sunound headwater straama. 
Hoad oonstruedon Incraasesihe riakof 
erosion. landsUdea, and slope failure, 
which may compromise cfitkalfy 
important wttrr quali^. Undl new and 
Improved anelytical to^ can be 
developed and impleme n ted to evaluaio 
the poaidve benaflb and adverse 
Impacts of roads, dta adoption of an 
interim rule to t emp or a rily su^rand 
road construedon or reconsirucilen 
wtdiln Nadonal Forest readhei 

areas is viewed as critical to preserve 
land and resource msnagemem opdone. 
Draft Proposed Interim Rule 

Tha agency proposes to taiq>oc«i|y 
suspend rued consuucdon scdvliies. 
iiKluding the comtniction of ismporeiy 
roads on Nadonel Forest System 
roedlass anas, through bsuance of an 


Interim rule to e new S 212.13 of Part 
212 of Tiite 36 of Che Coda of Federal 
Raguladons. Specifically, the intarlnrt 
rule would ap^ the tan^Minra 
sueperuian to roadtees araas of 5.000 
acres or more inventoried in RAK n 
(Roadless Aiaa Review and Evaluation) 
and ocher unroadad areas, regardless of 
tixe. Identified in a foreec pten; 
unroattod areas greater dian 1.0(X) acres 
condfuouB to Congraaslonally* 
desiyiated WUdemass or condguoui to 
fedaral1y>sdminbttred co mp o n ents of 
the Nadimal Wild and Scenic Riveis 
System that are cteaelfied as "Wild"; 
and all unroadad areas fraacor than 
1 ,000 acrea eondguous to roadless areas 
of 5,000 acras or more on other federal 
lands. In addltlorv die suspension 
would apply to cwo ocher ca tegori es: (1) 
any Nriianal Forest Sysesm (N^ area 
of low-dens jg road development or (2) 
any odwr NFS eras ch« retains its 
ro^ass characteiiatics which Che 
Regional Forester subaequently 
determines have such special and 
unique ecological characterletlcs or 
socla) values that no read cenecructlon 
or reconsimetion should proceed. The 
MenQT does not endeipete that Regionel 
Foreetara will create a new inventory of 
roadless eraos that meet die criteria of 
these tetter cwo categories. Redier, it b 
expected that Regional Foresien will 
apply theea categories on s prDjeet«by* 
premia basis. Eramptee of arees that 
mighc be coneldejad under diese latter 
cattf orlaa ere arees needed to protect 
the values of nasdcSpal watersheds, 
including public drlnkliw wacer 
sources, or to provide habitat for lisud 
or prop m ad wxlai^arad and threatened 
fish, wildlife, or planb. Another 
exairqale itiiglu be the Nadonal Forest 
Systm roadless areai head in Tabla 5.1 
of the Sobthem ^ipelechian Ares 
Ameament. Soclal/Cultunl/Economlc 
Technical Report. Repori 4 of 5, July 
1996. 

The aueperwlim would racnain in 
effea until any suapended rood 
construction could be evaluated using 
the new ■nal3'tical toob that are being 
devsleped, but no longer than 18 
months from the effeotve date of the 
interim rule. 

The proposed Interim rule would 
expreiuy Btempt four catsforlee of 
roftfless areas from die ten^orary 
sufperwlon of road conscructlon end 
reconstruedon: 

1 Roedleas areas wdthin National 
Foraab that have a signed Record of 
Dedalon ravlcing their far wt plans and 
have completed the admiidatradve 
appeal pr ocea i as of tha eCTactJva date of 
the nils. 

2. Roadless anas within Nadonal 
Foresa diat have a signed Record of 
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Decision revtaii^ their forest plans on 
which the adniinisiratlve epp^ precees 
Is undctyny, but not comple^ as of 
the sfFecdve date of the rule. 

3. Roadleee arses in Washington. 
Oregon, and California wtthln those 
'portlans of Naflonal Forests 
encompaaaed by the Northwest Forest 
Plan; and 

i. Road construction or recCTStrucdon 
in Toadlsss areas needed for public 
safety or to ensure a e e eaa to private 
Unde pursuant to statute or outstanding 
and reserved rights. 

The exemptions for final revised 
forest plans and for the Nordiweei 
Forest Plan recognize the currency of 
the sdentlftc tnnnnatlon. evaluations, 
public peril cipatlon. and decisions 
made in these pirns and the need to 
minimize dlsn!q>tlon in programs of 
work. The proposed Inrarlm rule also 
recognizee the necessity to ensure 
public safi^ and accen to private 
property. Tm emn^don for revised 
plans currently under q>peel also 
honors exiting declslen making simI 
adininlstrath« appeal procesaea arxl 
seeks to avoid undue intemipcione or 
Interference wiA established planning 
processes. We spedfteally request 
comment on whether sddtilaM 
measures are n e e de d to implcmartc 
exerr^tlan M(2). 

' The proposed interim rule would not 
nnodlfy. luepend. or cause to be re* 
examined arty existing permic, contract 
or other instiinnant authorizing 
eccupanty and uaa of Che Nadonel 
Forest Syaram, arty land astd resource 
management plan, ary land allocation 
decislor>. or <ma managemam activity 
or use within roadless araaa in which 
road cofismietfon or raeonsructlon ate 
temporarily suspended. The irttani la 
not m halt aetlva management of 
roadlees areas but to protect their values 
while improved snalycleal tools are 
developed fo bcoer asaesa the impacts of 
road construction on roadless area 
values. 

ffrgiilarory Imperf 

Under the proposed Interim rule, 
some currendy planned land 
managamem projects that arc depcswlem 
on new read cerwructlott. such as 
timber sales arid ecosystem icetoraclen 
acdvltlea. may not be ImplenwntMi in 
die ttme fr am e currendy planned. During 
the Interim pertod, some projects may 
proceed in an altered form and some 
' mty be pos^ened until such time that 
the road aasassznant proecas la 
implemented Those prcjacts may 
cvenoialty be altered as a result of new 
information provided by the forest road 
assessntent process, h la difficult to 
estimara wldt precision dM coccs end 


benefits atsodarad widi deferring 
projects due to considerable variation in 
aite*spaciAc factors; the foci that 
prejem are In various stages of 
development and readiness to execute; 
the foct that planning and analysis often 
take much longer to coo^leta than 
originally aittlcipatedi and the foct dm 
some prtjea can be shifted to 
other sites outside rosdiaas areas. 

Natlonwida. the igenty asclnuzee that 
of the total 3.8 billion be^ feet 
planned for FY 1998, the volume of 
limber actually offered for sal# will be 
reduced by ldO-27S miltlen board feat 
Although dM actual amounts art very 
difRcult to astlmata. dlls reduction in 
dmber volume offered could lead id 
correspertd^ reductions in 
employment and in paymenB to sates. 

It is expected that die fritermountain 
and Northern Raglont of the National 
Forest System wSl experience a 
disproportionately higher effoet from 
the suspension than other gaogr^ihie 
regions of dw countty. due to the higher 
dependence on roadfaas areas for Umber 
pr^uction in these rcglosia. 

While the delay in these prqfaeis will 
have some adverM economic inqiact in 
the short term, these impacts are offset 
fay the banallcs to be gained from the 
amponry suspension of rotd 
consmicdon and reconiiruction in these 
areas. The benefits would include die 
prei«ritlon of an increeeed risk of 
erosion, landslides, and slope foilura. all 
of which may com^xomlse oitleally 
Important water quality in the 
heedwater stresma thet are found In 
many of the covered madlen areas. The 
temporary suspenilan would alee help 
to prevent irurodiictton of eeolic plant 
sp^as Into these areas. The 
development of e new road analysis 
process would also allow cuncntly 
proposed and future prtjecis requiring 
road construction to reflect current 
scientific tnformation and resource use 
trends. This will help irunagsrs and the 
public better understand the 
consequences of locating and building 
roads in roadless areas. 

This proposed Interim rule has been 
reviewed under USDA proceduree and 
Execudve Order 12866 on Ragulstory 
Planning and Review. It has been 
determined diet this is a sig n lflcartt rule 
because of the importance of rood policy 
Issues. While this p r opose d interim 
measure would create aome coats 
usocUMd whh cemporerity suspending 
actions on road construction or 
reconstruction, the suspension is 
limited to raadku was and soma )ow> 
density roadad artaa and is tem porary, 
net to exceed 1 8 montha. Thla proposed 
interim rule will net ha%^ an annual 
effect of S 100 milUon or more on the 


economy nor have a ilgnlflcint adverse 
effect on productivity, oompetlcian. 

Joba. the anvironmant. public health ot 
safety, nor Stats or local governments. 
Accmdingly. dtia proposed Imerim rule 
has been reviewed by OMB under 
Executive Order 12866. 

Moreover, this p r opoaed interim rule 
has bean considered in l^ln of the 
Ragulacory FfexlbUtty Act (5 U.S C. 601 
erseqj. e^ it is hereby cenlfled that 
thla action will not have e algnificam 
ecanomic impact on a aubstantlal 
number of small entltia as defined by 
that Act. 

Unfondad Mandates lUform 

Pursuant to Title n of the Unfiinded 
Mandates Refum Act of 199S (2 U.S.C. 
1531-1$38}. dw Department has 
assessed die effects of this proposed 
Interim rule on State, local, and tribal 
go ve rnm ents and the private sector. 

This propoaed interim rule doee not 
cempei the expenditure of SlOO million 
or mote ^ eity Stete, local, or tribal 
geve mm ent or anyone In the private 
seenr. Therefore, a atetamam under 
section 202 of dM Act Is not required. 

Envlf ensaemal Impact 

Section 31.1b of Foreec Service 
Handbook (PSH) 1909.15 (57 FR 43180; 
September 18. 1992) eachides from 
documantttlon In en environmental 
araassmant or Impact statemanc “rules, 
regulatlena. or poUclea to establish 
Strvica«widi adminlsoettvc proeedUTM, 
program pmi^es. or Insiructlana.' ' The 
aganey'i aaasesmtnt it that this 
ptepceed interim rule falls wUhln dda 
csttgoty of acOona. Navarthelesa, in 
furtherence ef the purposes of the 
National Environmanial Policy AcL The 
agency has elected to undertake 
cnviionrneTital analysla snd 
documamadon prior to pubUcaUon of 
die final interim rule. As part ef the 
egency ecoptng under hs NEPA 
procedure, public co mment Is Invited. 

No TakfofS ImpUcatfeoa 

This propoa e d interim rule has bean 
analyx^ In accordance wtdi the 
prin^lea and criteria contained in 
Executive Order 12630. and tt hae bean 
dteenninad That ^ p r opoaed Interim 
rule does not pace die r^ of taking of 
ConsHtutfonaily-protecied private 
property. There we no ConstttutlonaUy> 
protec te d privata property rights to ba 
affected, since dw proposed interim rule 
applies only to federal lands and 
explicitly ensures access to private 
property ptssuanc to statute or to 
outstanding or reserved rights. 
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Civil Juftice ReliDnii Act 

This propoMd imcrixn rule has been 
reviewed under Executive Order 129S8, 
Civil Justice Reform. This proposed 
Interim rule (1) p reempti ell State and 
local laws and regulatioro that ere in 
conflict or w^iich would impede Us full 
liT^ilementatlon. has no retroactive 
effect on existing permits, contracts, or 
other instruments authorizing (he 
occupartcy and use of the National 
Forast System, and (3] does not require 
administrative proceedings before 
parties may fUe suit in court challenging 
its provisions. 

ContreUlng P^erworfi Burdans on the 
FuhUc 

This propoied interim rule does not 
contain ar^ recordkeeping or reporting 
reoulrementa or other Infoeination 
coUectien requlrementa as defined in S 
CFR 1320 and. tharefora. inqwees no 
pmerwork burden on the public. 
Accordingly, the review provislom of 
die pMOiwortt Reduction Act erf 1995 
(44 UlS-C. 3501. e(soqJ end 
Implanenting regulations at S CFR part 
1320 do not apply. 

UstoTSitl^ects in 36 CFR Fait 212 

Highways and reads. National forests, 
R4hO-of«way. and Tranaportaiion. 

Therefore, the Forest Service proposes 
an Intarim rule emending 36 Cnl part 
212asfotlaws: 


PART 21 2->AOMMOTIATnN OF THE 
FOREST DEVELOPMENT 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

1 . The authortqr citation for part 2 1 2 
continues to read aa follows: 


AiahasprSec. 1. 30 Son. 35, asamendsO 
me. 205. 72 StsL 507: 1« US£. SSI. 23 
U.S.C. 20S. unless eiherwlas noud. 

2. Add a new $ 212.13 to read as 
follows; 


121119 Temporary eaepenelaH a* read 
oe na W K Oan In reePaaa maa a . 

M Suspersfons. Excapt as provided 
in peragrephs (h) aiMl of ddi section, 
new road construction profoecs. 
including temporary roads, aitd rood 
reconstruction pr^eets are suspervlcd 
within the feUowl^ areas of the 
NaiionBl Forest System: 

(1) ALL RARE n Inventortad roadless 
areas of 5,000 acres or more wtihin the 


Nadoful Forest System and all otiMr 
roadless areas, regardless of size. 
Idendfled in a latW artd resource 
manegement plan; 

(9 National Forest System 
ToatUcss areas greater then 1,000 acras 
that are contiguous to Congreesionally- 
deslgnated Wlldcr7>esa Areas or that are 
»nilguous to federsUy-admlniatered 
co m p onents of the National Wild and 
Scenic River Sysum (16 US.C. 1 274) 
wh^ are dasalfied as Wdd; 

(3) All Nadonal Forest System 
roa^ees areas greater than 1 .000 acras 
that ere contiguous to roadleae areas of 
5.000 acres or more on other federal 
lands; 

(4) Any National Ferem Systam area, 
regardless of size, with lowdenaify road 
d^lopment that essentially recalra Its 
roadlcu eharacterlities on which tha 
Regional Forester subsequently 
dceermlnee that road construction or 
reconstruction should not proceed, 
because of the aree'e special and unique 
ecological characteristics or aorlal 
values; and 

(5) Any other Nadonal Forest Symn 
erea, regardless of si». that esscnsialiy 
rccalni its roadless chinctcrlstlcs on 
which dM Rcglenal forester 
subsequendy dearmlrtes that road 
consoruetion or reconstruction ahould 
not proceed, because of the area’s 
special and unique ecological 
charactertsdci or social v^ues. 

Ih) Emmpdoni. Road constnactlan 
and reconstruction prptecti within the 
following roedlees aroM are exan^ 
from the suspension requirad 
paragraph (a) of this section: 

(1) Rosdlees areas within National 
Forests that have a signed Record of 
Oetislon revising tbi^ land and 
resource managcmeni plana praparad 
pursuant to foe NadonW Forest 
Management Act (16 U.S:C. 1604(0(5)) 
on which the ad minis trative appaals 
process under 36 CFR Part 2 1 7 has been 
completed as of the effective data of tha 
final Intarim rule; 

(2) Roadless areas within a NaOonel 
Forest that tws a signed Record of 
Decision revising the land end rereurce 
managemen plan prepared pursuant to 
the Nedorul r orect Management Act (16 
us e. 1604 (0(5)) on which the 
admlnlstretlve appeals procem undar 36 
CFR Part 217 is underway as of iht 
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effective dan of the fins! I nterim rule. 
(For these forests. Issues related to the 
eonstruetlon of reeds in roadless areas 
will be addressed in the appeal 
decialoa when appropriate.) : 

(9 Roadless areas within Nadonal 
Foreet Systam lands in Washington, 
Oregon, and Cahfomla, that are 
encompasKd by the Northwest Forest 
Plan which is orecribed in die "Record 
of Declaion for Amendments to Forest 
Service end Bureau of Land 
Management Planning Documents 
Widiln the Rar^ of the Northern 
Spotted Owl and Standarde and 
Culdellnea for Management of Habitat 
for Late Succesalonal and 01d«Growth 
Forest Related Species WldOn the Range 
of the Northern spotted Owt April 13, 
1994:" and 

(4) Road construction or 
rcccmatmcclon in roadless areas needed 
for public aafs^ or to ensure access 
proUded by statute or provided 
puisueni to reeerved or outatandirtg 
private rl^is. 

(4 Scope and (1) This 

section does not suspend or modify any 
exlatlng permit, contract, or other 
instnimem authorizing dw occupenQf 
and uae of Nationtl Forest System land. 
Additionally, thla aecdon doea not 
suspend or modify aiw cxlstlna National 
Fereat Syatem laru allocation oedsion. 
nor is this section intended to suspend 
or oihccwlae affect other management 
aoivltias or uaea within roadleia areas 
in which road construction or 
recosutructlon prq|ecli ere su^ertded 
pursuant to pangraph U) of this section. 

(2) Tha BuspenaloM provided 
paragraph (a) of this sa^on remain in 
effea until any auspanded road 
coratrucUon in roadleas areas can be 
evaluated using new analytical tools, or 
II monOis, wMdi ever is first. 

(cQ ffflkoJvB date. The eiwpeiwlon of 
road construction and reconstruction 
project a in roadless araea as provided in 
pwagmph (a) of fids section is MTectivc 
upon the ditm of publication of the final 
interim rule. 

Dated: January U, 1998. 

MilceDo^eclL 
Chle/. fWssrStevte. 

[PR Doc. 98-1906 FUed 1^7-98: 8:45 am] 
MiJN8 coos SSW^I-ll 
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STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE RESOURCES COMMITTEE ON THE 
HISTORY OF ROADLESS AREA REVIEWS AND EVALUATION 
FOR THE NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 
by R. Max Peterson, Executive Vice-President, 
International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
and Chief Emeritus, US Forest Service 
February 25, 1998 


Introduction 


It would take several days to provide an adequate presentation on the history of 
roadless area reviews and evaluation Ideally It would also take several different people 
because there are many different perspectives as to the history and evolution of 
roadless area reviews. Roadless area reviews for many years were associated with the 
emerging concept of wilderness. In more recent years concerns about maintaining a 
component of old growth and old growth dependent wildlife Including threatened and 
endangered species has been a significant factor 

I am going to attempt probably the Impossible and that Is to provide you a very general 
but hopefully useful overview of roadless area reviews and evaluation without 
expressing judgment as to the adequacy or outcome of the various reviews. I am not 
going to brief you on the recently announced moratorium on road building into most 
roadless areas because I know you will have separate detailed briefings by the Forest 
Service. 

There Is ample evidence that questions about administratively reserving certain areas In 
the National Forests to keep them roadless or with only primitive roads and limited 
development dates back to at least the 1910s. 

For example, Arthur Carhart, a Forest Service landscape architect, was assigned in 
1919 to lay out summer homes around Trapper Lake In Colorado. After spending some 
time at the lake and being Impressed by Its values as It was, he concluded that the lake 
should be retained in its current condition without roads or summer homes. I think he 
was surprised that the regional forester agreed with that conclusion. 

Aldo Leopold, an early Forest Service forester, pushed the Idea of large reserved 
roadless areas that would not be developed except possibly with very primitive facilities. 
His effort led to the designation of the Gila Wlldemess of more than 400,000 acres In 
New Mexico in 1 924, some 40 years prior to the WlkJemess Act. As most of you know, 
Aldo Leopold is considered by many to be the father of modern wildlife management 
based on contributions he made largely as an avocation after he was assigned to the 
Forest Products Laboratory In Madison, Wisconsin. His keen observations over a long 
period of time as to the relationship between wildlife and habitat formed the foundation 
for early scientific wildlife habitat management. 
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The 1920s 


During the 1 920s the status of roadless areas received increasing attention due to the 
interest of not only Carhart and Lecqjold, but others both inside and outsitte the Forest 
Service. As mentioned earlier, in 1924 the Gila Wilderness in New Mexico was 
administratively designated as wilderness. In 1926 the Forest Service began a general 
inventory of the remaining roadless areas in the National Forests. A national inventory 
was undertaken of all areas greater than 230,4(X) awes (360 sq. miles). That inventory 
reported that 74 tracks totaling 55 million acres still remained with the largest tract about 
7 million acres. 

In 1929 administrative regulation L-20 was issued by the Forest Service. That 
regulation envisioned areas that would remain rather primitive but allowed some timber 
harvest, primitive recreation facilities, and allowed mining to continue under the 1872 
Mining Act Also, the L-20 regulations did not necessarily envision permanent 
protection because of the concern that there might need to be changes in boundaries to 
reflect such things as future fires, insect outbreaks, mineral development, or the need 
for many new and growing communities that were just being est^lished in flie West. 
The L-20 regulations really called for a go-slow approach to those areas with an idea 
that any use would be very carefully done with an attempt to retain scenic recreational 
and other attractions of the area. Gradually there were 72 primitive areas established 
with a gross area of about 1 3. 5 million acres in ten western states. Most of these 
allowed some road construction, logging, grazing and primitive types of recreational 
facilities. Only four primitive areas totaling about 300,000 acres absolutely excluded 
logging, grazing and roads.' 

There were also a number of people within the Forest Service who were dissatisfied 
both with the system of designating areas as well as with the controversy surrounding 
attempts to establish new areas or to modify existing ones. One of those was Robert 
Marshatl who came to the Forest Senrice in 1937 after being Director of the Forestry 
Division of the US Office of Indian Affairs In that assignment Marshall had been 
responsible for the designation of 16 wilderrtess areas on Native American 
reservations^ Also, Marshall along with Aldo Leopold was instrumental in the 
establishment of The Wilderness Society in 1935. 

In 1 939 the L-20 regulations were superseded by regulation U-1 , U-2 and U-3. Those 
regulations were much stricter than the previous L-20 regulations both In uses permitted 
and who could designate such areas. It recognized, for example, three kinds of areas: 
U-1 - wilderness, U-2 - wild areas, and U-3 - roadless areas. One of the purposes of 
the U-2 regulations was to review the 76 primitive areas that had been established 
without what were considered adequate surveys, adequate evaluation and or 


' From Hendee, Stanke and Lucas. Ttw Wlldemess Act Legal Basis lor Wlldemess Management. Chapter 

4. 


’ All of these areas were later aboUshed as not being consistent with the authority of tribes to manage 
their lands. 
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sometimes adequate protection. Between 1939 and the outbreak of World War li, only 
three of the primitive areas had been reclassified as wilderness, six as wild, and three 
were consolidated into the Bob Marshall Wilderness in Montana Classification ceased 
during the war and by the end of the 1940s progress in reviewing the primitive areas 
had proven to be slow and sometimes controversial. The controversy surrounding the 
proposed re-classification of an area in the Three Sisters Primitive Area in Oregon, for 
example, resulted in Oregon Senator Richard Newberger to become a co-sponsor of a 
wilderness bill which would establish statutory protection tor wilderness. 

Time does not permit even a skimpy overview of the wrangling over roadless areas that 
occurred between 1949 and the passage of the Multiple Use Act in 1960 and the 
Wilderness Act in 1964. Such people as Howard Zahniser, Executive Director of The 
Wilderness Society, spent most of his career advocating the establishment of a 
congressionally designated wilderness system that would be managed as such in 
perpetuity. He envisioned that such a system would include not only areas within the 
National Forest System but within National Parks and the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. He also envisioned one day such designations being applied to lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. 

By the time the Wilderness Act passed in 1964, 54 areas totaling 9.1 million acres had 
been administratively classified by the Forest Service as wilderness, wild or canoe. 
Those became instant wilderness under the 1964 Act and another 34 primitive areas 
totaling 5.4 million acres were required to be studied and recommendations made to 
Congress within ten years. 

The Secretary of Interior was also instructed to review roadless areas in the various 
units of the National Park System and the National Wildlife Refuge and Game Ranges 
in excess of 5,000 acres, as well as roadless islands, and to make recommendations to 
Congress within ten years. 

In passing the Wilderness Act of 1964, the Congress not only defined wilderness, it 
prohibited a number of things such as mechanized equipment, roads and permanent 
buildings, and aeated as instant wilderness the previously designated 54 areas 
containing 9.1 million acres made up entirely of National Forest wilderness, wild and 
canoe areas. Also, the law required studies and reports to Congress on certain 
National Forest primitive areas as well as certain areas administered by the Secretary of 
Interior as indicated earlier. 

The Congress also halted any further administrative designations as wilderness by 
providing that future wilderness designation could only be done by act of Congress In 
other words, Congress reserved to itself the decision on what areas should be 
wilderness. Congress did not, however, repeal the authority of the President to aeate 
national monuments, an authority used by several Presidents in the historical creation of 
national monuments and more recently in December 1 , 1 978 by President Carter where 
1 7 national monuments totaling nearly 56 million acres were created in Alaska, 
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including two on the Tongass National Forest, and finally the recent national monument 
created by President Clinton in Utah. 


Formal Reviews 

Let me now cover three major formal roadless area reviews. 

1 . Review of the primitive areas required by the Wilderness Act of 1964. 

2. The nationwide administrative review of roadless areas, commonly called RARE 

I, completed in 1973. 

3. A second nationwide review of roadless areas completed in 1 979, called RARE 

II. 


Primitive Area Review 

The primitive area review was directed specifically at the 34 areas totaling 5 4 million 
acres that had been administratively designated primitive areas prior to passage of the 
Wilderness Act. As indicated earlier, not all the primitive areas were in fact roadless. 
Several had low standard primitive roads used primarily for fire protection and 
administration, and a few were opened to the public to reach primitive camping or picnic 
areas or for hunting and fishing access by road. 

These reviews and recommendations were made to Congress, which generally tended 
to follow the recommendations of the Forest Service with some substantial exceptions. 
Some of this difference was due to different concepts of required “purity' for areas to be 
included in the wilderness system. A substantial number of people argued that to 
permit areas to be included in the wilderness system that contained roads, buildings, 
aircraft landing strips, mining development, etc. would make it more difficult to prevent 
such incursions into existing wilderness. Others including Senator Church from Idaho 
argued that the purity screen was simply meant to reduce the number of areas that 
qualified or to argue for administrative discretion. 

One feature of the primitive area review that was little noticed that later came to the 
fore, was a specific provision allowing for the enlargement of an existing primitive area 
at the time the President submitted his recommendation to Congress. 

This provision and other concerns that the original boundaries of primitive areas were 
not established with precision led to concern both inside and outside the Forest Service 
for a review of roadless areas not only adjacent to primitive areas but other existing 
areas larger than 5,000 acres that might need some consideration for potential 
wilderness similar to the review required by the Wilderness Act to be done by the 
Secretary of Interior for lands under Interior jurisdiction. 
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This led in 1972 to a decision that the Forest Service should look nationwide at areas 
within the National Forest System above 5,000 acres. This nationwide roadless area 
review was completed in October 1973. It was later called RARE I. 

The result of that review was the selection of 274 new wilderness study areas from an 
inventory of 1 ,449 areas of roadless and undeveloped National Forest land Such areas 
were to be further evaluated and recommendations made to Congress as to the 
suitability of adding them to the national wilderness preservation system. All but three 
of the new study areas containing almost 12.3 million acres were located in 1 1 
westernmost states of the contiguous United States plus Alaska. Florida and North 
Carolina contained one area each, and the remaining new study was located in Puerto 
Rico. Remember that the only action available to the Forest Service at that time was to 
evaluate those areas and make recommendations to the President for submittal of a 
proposal to the Congress because the Congress, through the 1964 Wilderness Act, had 
reserved to itself whether to add areas to the National Wilderness Preservation System. 

The summary of the October 1 973 environmental statement, containing about 20 
pages, provides very interesting background on roadless areas and previous action by 
the Congress to designate areas as wilderness as well as early administrative action. 
The environmental statement indicated five reasons for the roadless area review: 

1 . Insure optimum protection and use of the lands and resources of the remaining 
unloaded and undeveloped areas in the National Forest System through a 
nationwide analysis of such areas, rather than a consideration of each separately 
at different times. 

2. Provide a systematic means of selection of areas with high wilderness potential 
as New Study Areas 

3. Provide continued recognition of wilderness values, and assure continued 
management of undeveloped areas to protect their wilderness characteristics 
until more detailed studies can be completed and a determination reached as to 
their classification for wilderness or other purposes 

4. Provide for orderly and meaningful involvement of the public in considering the 
best use of National Forest roadless and undeveloped areas 

5. Provide national perspective on the National Wilderness Preservation System in 
relation to all other Forest Service programs, goods and services. 

During the RARE I inventory and evaluation procedure, there was concern both within 
the Forest Service and outside about the qualifications of areas in the east to be either 
inventoried or evaluated for wilderness because most areas in the east historically had 
been cut over, many had been farmed over, and most had been burned over lands prior 
to becoming National Forests Because of that, many of the best appearing areas in the 
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east were restored areas that might have old roads, homesteads, plantations in straight 
rows and other very visible evidence of the imprint of man. To many these areas did 
not meet the basic criteria of the Wilderness Act. This led to interest in a new approach 
that was called by such names as Wildwood Heritage Areas or simply as Wild Areas. In 
1 971 prior to RARE I, the regional foresters in Milwaukee and Atlanta had proposed a 
distinctly separate system which would be the best of the areas available in the east for 
primitive type recreation but would also allow certain basic recreation facilities and in 
some cases for the development of water and simple sanitary systems because of 
concern for the health of users as well as for domestic water systems 

This effort was given a boost in 1972 when President Nixon recommended that 
Congress consider areas closer to population centers. 

A bill to establish a wild area system was sponsored by Senator Talmadge and Senator 
Aiken and quickly passed out of Committee and was passed by the Senate in late 1972. 
It called for the establishment of an Eastern National Forest WId Areas System. As a 
pragmatic approach to the physical condition of areas in the east, it was initially 
supported by a number of groups, but by 1973 initial congressional and outside support 
had largely disappeared. The Congress decided to drop the idea of two systems and 
the Forest Service then proposed that 16 eastern areas be made instant wilderness and 
that another 37 be studied for possible inclusion The bill quickly passed the Senate, 
and after lengthy consideration in the House led by Chairman John Melcher and 
Congressman Sayler, a bill was ultimately passed which resulted in 1 5 wilderness areas 
and 1 7 areas for study. This represented an explicit decision by Congress to locate 
wilderness near population centers and it also included areas that were generally 
smaller in size and showed considerably greater evidence of past human use, 
disturbance and restoration. 


Endangered American WIdemess Act of February 24 1 978 

As indicated earlier, the RARE I process selected 274 new study areas containing 12.3 
million acres from an inventory of 1 ,449 areas containing 56.174 million acres 

Omissions from the areas proposed for study and areas that some thought should be 
included in the inventory that were not, led to the idea of some type of omnibus bill to 
act immediately on some of the study areas as well as some areas that were not. With 
the support of Senator Frank Church and Congressman Mo Udall, an Endangered 
American Wilderness Act was introduced in 1976. Following the election of President 
Carter in November 1976 and when the chairmanship of the House Interior Committee 
passed to Congressman Udall In early 1 977, the bill moved forward The result was the 
Endangered American Wildemess Act signed by President Carter on February 24, 

1 978, creating 1 .3 million acres of wilderness in 72 new wildernesses or additions to 
wildemess in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho. New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 
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RARE II. Another Nationwide Review and Evaluation 

Many organizations, both those who favored wilderness and those who were concerned 
that ultimately more wilderness would be added than was appropriate, were concerned 
about the continued review and piecemeal additions of areas to the system. USOA 
Assistant Secretary Rupert Cutler, who had been a critic of RARE I and who had 
supported the Endangered American Wilderness Act, believed that piecemeal additions 
to the system might not create either the optimum wilderness system, nor adequately 
consider other multiple uses that would be more appropriate on some areas if the 
perspective were nationwide. This led to by far the largest and most comprehensive 
review of roadless areas ever undertaken by the Forest Service or by any other 
organization. The criteria for including areas in the inventory was substantially changed 
particularly to allow some primitive roads that were under Forest Service jurisdiction, 
some of the area to be in non-natural planted vegetation, some where timber had been 
harvested, and areas that could contain a few dwellings if the dwellings and access 
were somewhat obscured by natural features. 

The emphasis was to be rather liberal in the inventory stage and then each area would 
be evaluated against criteria, which included such things as rratural integrity, apparent 
naturalness, outstanding opportunities for solitude, primitive reaeation opportunities, 
and then certain ecological, geological, scenic and cultural features. 

A primary stated goal of the RARE II process was selecting ‘appropriate roadless areas 
to help round out the National Forest System's share of a quality national wilderness 
preservation system and at the same time maintain opportunities to achieve the fullest 
possible environmentally sound use from other multiple use resources and values. The 
RARE II process has carefully evaluated physical, biological, social and economic 
impacts and tradeoffs involved in development of the proposed action 

The RARE II process was designed primarily to sort areas into three categories that 
would accomplish that overall goal The three categories were: 

1 . Areas recommended for wilderness. Congress would have to designate them; 

2. Areas allocated to multiple uses other than wilderness, generally referred to as 
non-wildemess; or 

3. Areas needing further pianning for all uses including wilderness. 

The draft environmental statement contained ten alternatives ranging from continuing 
under existing land and resource management planning as if RARE II was not done, to 
all roadless areas allocated in non-wilderness use, to all roadless areas recommended 
for wilderness. 


^ Page 2 of the final environmental statement filed January 4, 1979. 
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The public’s response to RARE II exceeded dl expectations. More than 264,CX30 
separate replies from almost 360,000 people were received. 

The final environmental statement, which was transmitted by Seaetary of Agriculture 
Bergland on January 4, 1979, identified 2,919 roadless areas encompassing 62 million 
acres in National Forests and national grasslands in 38 states and Puerto Rico, Of 
those areas 624 areas containing 15,088,838 acres were recommended as wilderness, 
1,981 areas containing 36,1 51 ,558 acres were allocated to multiple uses other than 
wilderness, and 314 roadless areas containing 10,796,508 acres were identified for 
further planning for all uses including wilderness. 

It was hoped that this comprehensive inventory, review and evaluation would provide 
the Congress the basis tor an omnibus wilderness bill that might at least make a major 
contribution to solving what appeared to be a perpetual argument over use of roadless 
areas That aspiration proved to be rather short-lived. Congress simply was not 
prepared to handle that big package. 


Litigation Following RARE II 

The State of California, led by Huey Jotwson, the Secretary of Natural Resources, 
considered that the RARE II process had moved too fast without adequate 
consideration on a state and local basis. He and others in California were also critical 
as to the number and size of areas recommended for wilderness classification. This led 
in July 1979 to the State of Califomia challenging the RARE II decision as it related to 
roadless areas in California. The District Court tor the eastern district of California ruled 
that the RARE II final environmental statement, in spile of its size, complexity and 
number of comments, did not comply with the requirements of NEPA in terms of site 
spedfic analysis of impacts and also that the National Forest Management Act and the 
implementing planning regulations did not envision such a nationwide evaluation of 
wilderness but rather that it be done as a part of the regular planning process. 

In an interesting commentary on the process, the court specifically indicated that site 
specific, detailed NEPA type analyses were probably not feasible on a national roadless 
area review. It nevertheless indicated that doing a nationwide study did not raieve the 
agency from doing the detailed site-specific analysis normally provided in NEPA type 
statements 

It also became fairty obvious thal the Congress was not willing or able to deal with a 
national omnibus bill that would implement the recommendations of RARE II, Thw# 
were many reasons for this including such things as simply the size ot the undertaking 
as well as practical back home considerations which meant many members of 
Congress were not particulariy interested in taking on such a divisive issue at that time. 

This led then to Congress making a pragmatic decision to consider wilderness 
designations on a slate-by-state basis. In doing so they relied heavily on the maps as 
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well as the information and recommendations of RARE II. This state-by-state approach 
led to early questions as to what Congress was going to do about areas that were 
roadless that had been allocated to non-wilderness in the RARE II EIS which a court 
had found to be inadequate, as well as what to do with further planning areas. This led 
to the long and difficult history of something called “release language". Release 
language existed in so-called “hard" varieties, “softef varieties and in-between varieties. 

There is not time today to even give a thumbnail sketch of that history, but let me refer 
you, if you want to read further, to a report by CRS dated March 1 , 1 993 called 
"Wilderness Legislation: A History of Release Language 1979-1992." 

The basic formulation that shaped up as release language for statewide bills was for the 
Congress to declare that it had made its own evaluation of what areas should be 
wilderness, which areas should be non-wilderness and thus released from further 
consideration as wilderness, or placed in further planning. The second and more 
difficult question for Congress to deal with though was what to do with areas that had 
been allocated to non-wilderness use since the RARE II EIS had been declared 
inadequate. One idea of "hard" release language was for Congress to decide that 
unless Congress decided otherwise, that non-wilderness areas should be managed for 
non-wilderness, that Is multiple uses other than wilderness. Others wanted the 
language to be very ‘soft’ which would say that even though Congress had decided 
certain areas should be wilderness, that the areas allocated to non-wilderness should 
be given a second look in the ongoing National Forest land management planning 
Linder soft release, bills were enacted for Alaska, Colorado and New Mexico in 1 980 
and for Indiana, Missouri and West Virginia in 1982. Then, as a result of debate over 
release language, further statewide bills were delayed 

After detailed and long negotiations. Senator McClure, then chairman of the Senate 
Energy and Natural Resources Committee and Representative John Seiberling, then 
chairman of the National Parks and Public Lands Subcommittee of the House Interior 
Committee, came up with so-called compromise release language. Basically that 
language said that areas allocated to non-wildemess need not be preserved by the 
Forest Service and that they could be developed under either existing or new land 
management plans, but that the question of wilderness would be revisited when the 
NFMA plans were revised in 1 0-1 5 years. 

That compromise on release language resulted in resolution of the RARE II impasse in 
18 states: Arizona, Arkansas, California. Florida. Georgia, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia. 
Washington. Wisconsin and Wyoming. Except for the designation in Alaska in 1 980 
(which tripled the wilderness system), wilderness designation by the 98"’ Congress was 
the largest additions to the wilderness system since its creation in 1964. Unfortunately, 
a successful resolution was never achieved in Idaho and Montana. 
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Alaska 


I have not dealt separately with Alaska which because of its size, complexity and history 
would warrant a separate detailed briefing. As most of this committee is well aware, the 
question of what to do in Alaska with the large acreage of lands then under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management had been controversial for years. One 
of the major issues was how much of those lands should be given to Alaska natives and 
how many acres should be subject to selection by the State of Alaska because of the 
fact that the Federal government owned more than 95% of the land area in Alaska. 

This led in 1972 to the Alaska Native Land Selection Act, also called ANSCA, and 
ultimately in 1980 to the Aaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA), 

In 1 977 the Carter Administration, with then Secretary of Interior Andrus its most vocal 
advocate, called for protection of the ‘crown jewels of Alaska” in a much enlarged 
National Park and National Wildlife Refuge System and for designation of large portions 
of those areas as wilderness, as well as substantial areas in the National Forest 
System. 

There was much concern in Alaska that putting so much land off limits to either 
development or some traditional uses would very much inhibit the economic progress 
as well as reduce a lot of the common uses of land in Alaska that Alaskans had enjoyed 
over the years. 

This led to a substantial amount of controversy between the State of Alaska and others 
who felt Alaska deserved a major hand in determining its own fate versus those who 
sought doing “the right thing” in Alaska by protecting some of the great national interest 
lands left. 

When legislation to implement the administration's position on Alaska lagged. President 
Carter used executive authority to create a number of quite large national monuments in 
Alaska. The rules for use of those areas in many instances actually went even beyond 
the normal requirements of wildemoss dassifioation in that hunting and fishing was 
prohibited, except for subsistence use, on many of the national monuments that were to 
be administered by the Department of Interior National Forest monuments were left 
open to hunting and fishing as is normal in other National Forest monuments and' 
wilderness. 

This ultimately led to the compromise legislation which was finally enacted by Congress 
in late 1 980 following the defeat of President Carter for reelection and the decision by 
both the Alaska delegation and the administration to get the issue behind them. 

Because the Alaska Lands Act and the various activities that preceded it are 
complicated, I have simply not tried to include a detailed overview of Alaska roadless 
areas in this presentation. If the committee desires to do so, it could be done 
separately, but if done I would recommend that several people with different 
perspectives be asked to give such a presentation to the committee. 
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Conclusion 


In this overview. I have attempted to provide just a brief history of roadless area 
reviews. In doing so I have not dealt with a number of important subjects such as the 
interrelationship between wilderness and old growth dependent wildlife species which 
has increasingly become an issue in recent years. The lack of even basic information 
on many species of wildlife that inhabit the sometimes remote areas has been a strong 
barrier to making important resource decisions. Many species that are considered to be 
old growth dependent or to require large areas are so-called nongame species that we 
know very little about. For example, the northern spotted owl was a species which, at 
one time, the best scientific information was that only 100-200 pairs existed and only in 
a very limited range in the Pacific Northwest Even though research on wildlife 
dependent species had been accelerated by the Forest Service and by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in the 1970s and early 1980s, I think everyone recognized that the 
information we have even today is woefully Inadequate for many species, particularly 
those classified as nongame. 

The recently announced moratorium on building new roads in most existing National 
Forest roadless areas is another chapter in the long-running struggle over the future 
management of roadless areas. It also spotlights the question of whether such 
decisions should be made nationally by an agency or the Administration, or whether 
they should be made locally as part of ongoing land management planning. It also 
raises questions as to the appropriate role of the Congress which, under the 
Constitution, has responsibility for the public lands. 

As these roadless areas are evaluated fcx whatever uses, it is important to recognize 
that they usually contain a variety offish and wildlife species as well as streams, forests, 
rocks and soil. Management of the wildlife in these areas is the responsibility of state 
fish and wildlife agencies and thus they are vitally concerned about future management 
decisions. These areas must be evaluated for fish and wildlife purposes within the 
context of the surrounding area, which may contain not only National Forest land, but a 
mixture of other public and private land. Because many species of fish and wildlife 
move frequently across these boundaries even within one year it is important to 
recognize that a scientifically adequate evaluation of future management of a roadless 
area simply cannot be done within considering the larger picture. 

Whether to build a road into a roadless aiea is just one of many questions that needs to 
be made after rather than before future management of the area has been determined. 
That decision cannot logically be made from the top down or by those of us within the 
beltway without detailed knowledge of the area, its resources, limitations and 
capabilities within the context of other surrounding areas. 


Rmp/avm/c:\max\Roadf«ss Ar«a Statement 
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Tliank you Madam Chair, and members of the Committee, for giving me the opportunity 
to appear before you today. My name is Lawrence A. Dolezal. I have been serving as a county 
commissioner in Lincoln County, Montana, for die past 1 2 years and am currently the chair of 
our Board. 

As you may be aware, Lincoln County has been very active regionally and nationally in 
public land issues. I have testified before Congress on PILT and other legislation, attended 
various Committee hearings and meetings in Washington during my tenure as county 
commissioner, and am currently one of two county commissioners representing the Montana 
Association of Counties on the Eastside Ecosystem Coalition of Counties (EECC) actively 
involved in reviewing the Interior Columbia Basm Ecosystem Management Project (ICBEMP). 
One of my fonner colleagues, Noel Williams, sat on the National Association of Counties’ 
Public Lands Steering Committee and was past president of the Western Interstate Region which 
consists of more than fifteen western states, as a division of the National Association of 
Counties. 

Lincoln County is active in public land issues for many reasons. Our county consists of 
3750 square miles. Almost 80 percent of (be county is encompassed by the Kootenai National 
Forest, wlule 13 percent is comprised of corporate timberlands. Only 7 percent is other privately 
owned land that provides the tax base to support our public services. Recent statistics by the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research at the University of Montana in Missoula indicates 
that 60% of our labor force is involved in the wood products industry and 30% is federal civilian 
work force, primarily U.S. Forest Service personnel in charge of managing public lands in our 
county. Those two groups alone comprise over 90% of our total work force which is the 
foundation of our basic economy. It is easy to see how virtually every local government, 
business, and citizen in Lincoln County is in some ^vay affected by the management of the 
federal land within our county’s border. 

That is why I am here today. The U.S. Forest Service is proposing to revise regulations 
concerning the management of the National Forest System transportation system. These new 
regulations suspend road construction and reconstiucrion in roadless areas on land under the 
management of the U.S. Forest Service. Specifically, the suspension would apply to; 

(1) Roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more inventoried in RARE n or other unroaded 
areas, regardless of size, identified in a forest plan; 

(2) Unroaded areas greater than 1,000 acres contiguous to Congressionaily-designated 
Wilderness or contiguous to federally-administered components of the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System that arc classified as “Wild”: 

(3) All unroaded areas greater than 1,000 acres contiguous to roadless areas of 5,000 
acres or more on other federal lands; 
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(4) Any National Forest System (NFS) area of low-density road development; and 

(5) Any other NFS area that retains its roadless characteristics which the Regional 

Forester subsequently detennines have special and unique ecological characteristics 

or social values that no road construction or reconstruction should proceed. 

On the surface these may not sound like adverse regulations, especially if you read the 
alleged facts being released by the Forest Service for enactment of these restrictions. Claims like 
“resource use on national forests has shifted toward recreation and wildlife” and only “ about 
40% of National forest System roads are fully maintained to the planned safety and 
environmental standards for which they were designed” would lead anyone not familiar with 
management on National Forests to support these proposed rules with open arms. It is time you 
heard the real facts. 

1 am here to tell this Committee, firsthand, that the conditions described and the 
economic data contained in the material released in support of these rules is inaccurate. I want to 
address this issue from both a regional perspective and a local viewpoint. My regional 
perspective is directly tied to my capacity with the ££CC on ICBEMF. 1 would endeavor first to 
convey to you the concerns of the EECC as expressed directly to Chief Dombeck and other 
administrative staff recently. I will follow with a localized focus on what this may mean at the 
specific county and community level when where it is implemented and generates real life 
impacts. 

We within the EECC certainly understand the position Chief Dombeck outlined before us 
Tuesday, February 10, 1998 at Boise, Idaho. He opened the meeting by apologizing for 
proceeding with the proposal without first having involved the counties in the Basin. He termed 
it a serious mistake. He then proceeded to explain the reasons for his initiative: that he nearly 
lost one-quarter of the USFS road budget by one vote in the Senate last year; that 60% of the 
373,000 miles of USFS roads are not to standard; that the American people see the roads as 
subsidies for logging companies, and that view must be changed; that actual use is now 
overwhelmingly by recrcationiscs; that the roads are an important pan of rural infrastructure; that 
his agency can no longer ride on the back of timber for road revenues; that the USFS spends a 
tremendous amount of energy in roadless management appeals; and that the moratorium is 
simply a limited “time-out” to get a pe.-manent policy in place. He acknowledged that 40 million 
of the 1 9 1 million acres of national forest are at risk of catastrophic fire, but that if we stay in a 
zone of controversy, we cannot treat the problem. Later Chief Dombeck noted in addition that 
80% of headwaters are on forest service land; that with the changes in expectations and use of 
national forests the biggest challenge will be balancing uses; that he is committed to active 
management; and that there is a road maintenance backlog of over SIO billion. 

Regarding the ICBEMP, Chief Dombeck noted that the 1 8-monlh sunset is on track with 
the Final Envirorunental Impact Statement, and that the moratorium would end earlier if the 
road/risk a.ssessmcnl is in place. He agreed ‘in blood” that the moratorium would end 18 months 
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after its adoption. He restated that this was his initiative, but also admitted that he had to fight 
for the exemption for the wcstsidc area encompassed by the North w«t Fore« Plan. 

CommissioatTS commeated tb« Basin counties, tidtich have earned the ICBEMP, were 
blind-sided by the moratorium, and that what die ICBEMP science has shown is the need for 
K:th« management to prevent wildfires. This moratorium represents a serious breach of trust 
between governments. The Chief acknowledged this damage to trust and encouraged the 
counties to offer a way during the 30-day comment period to repair diat trust. 

At another meeting that week, BLM Director Pat Shea, who acknowledged the grave 
error in process in the USFS proposed moratorium, said that he understands fully if the EECC 
steps away from the ICBEMP, bat asked that the EECC stay because it Is the best hope of 
resolving the federal land management issues for the Basin. 

Apan from the breach of trust in EECC good faith efforts within ICBEMP, it would 
appear at first blush that this moratorium is logical and based upon sound reasoning. However, 
the EECC has identified additional concerns with this proposed interim policy that severely 
jeopardize our continued invoivemeat in the ICBEMP. 

These reasons are straight-forward. First, the ICBEMP cannot succeed if it is overridden 
by a piecc-meal approach toward federal land management The ICBEMP is to resolve these 
veiy kinds of issues - such as proper treatment of roadless areas and fi>rest health - for the region. 

should not be taken out of the landscape for special treatment in direct violation of an 
ecosystem- wide plan. 

Second, the ICBEMP is science-based. The EECC fully supports having sound and 
dir»:t scientific results coupled with ad^tive management. This policy would be an edict to be 
applied nationwide regardless of local ecosystems. It is not based on science, but rather on 
politics. It abuses the whole idea of the ICBEMP. If this multi-year effort is to succeed, politics 
cannot be elevated over science. 

Third, we have been assured throughout this project that the results will be a regional 
solution based on regional ecosystems and collaboratioa Tins policy, however, is a nationai, 
one-size-fit$-all edict that violates the promise and integrity of a regional ecosystem-based 
solution we have ail been engaging within ICBEMP. 

Fourth, the Administratioa has emphasized collaboradon of all “stakeholders” as the most 
sound ^proach to difficult federal land management policy issues. With the participatioQ of the 
EECC, counties have been at the ICBEMP table from its inception as a deq)ly involved partn«' 
to the process. County officials have absorbed tremendous political heat holding to the process 
and seeking die very best outcome forthe Basin and its cMsmunities. .With this reported policy, 
we wtmder if we are indeed partners. We have not been invited to consult about it; our opinion 
has not been requested in any way. Can we trust that collaboration is in fact important to federal 
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a^mcy leaders and the Administration? One primary justification EECC members make to 
remain ^gag^ in the ICBEMP process is our assuraiwe to our constituents that this will not be a 
top-down approach. We have been seriously compromised by the Administration with this 
proposed interim rule. 

Fiilh, on the ground it would potentially stop forest healdi fire prevention sales designed 
to address the tremezidous buildup of fuel loads on forests throughout the Basin. This would 
include the biggest sale pending within the Okazragan National Forest in the state of Washington. 

The EECC wants the sciencc-bascd ICBEMP to woric. We do not want political 
gamesmanship to destroy it We siz^erely hope that the Administration lets it work by not 
Imposing this policy on the Basin. The EECC made it clear from the ouUet that the problems 
between counties and the federal government originated above die USES Chief and BtM 
Director, and from their level down the relationship remains productive. 

It is extremely difficult for county commissioners to ask our constituents to give the 
ICBHMF one more chance after the goal posts have been moved again. Local pressures to 
abandon the ICBEMP process continue to mount. Many county commissioners may have 
alre^y been as sacrifrcial lambs on the election alter this year due to their failure to 

directly oppow ICBEMP. 

Since the USES has taken science from the ICBEMP to formulate the base for 
justification of dus proposed moratorium, we suggest that same science ought to be utilized to 
provide a basis for special treatment for federal lands within the Basin. 

The current position of the EECC is somewhat precarious. Following a lengthy 
complicated discussion and deep soul searching, the EECC decided to withhold a decision on 
whether to stay with the Project (ICBEMP) until a final decision is made on the USFS roadless 
area moratorium. The EECC will work with the federal team to find language based upon the 
ICBEMP science and DEIS to create special flexibility ora full or partial exemption for national 
forests within the Basin. Since the exemptions included in the proposed interim rule were 
granted for decisions, and the ICBEMP was precluded because it is not at the decision point yet, 
we need to explore the DEIS and the scientific assessment to see if we can discover grounds that 
could be considered a decision at least on an interim basis to cover this 18 month period. The 
federal team has agreed to work with us to this end under the authorization of Chief Dombeck. 

Now I will shift gears and we will zoom in on our communities within Lincoln County to 
gel a closer look at real impacts to people in rural America. In order for you to fully ^preciate 
the weight of my concerns, I must first provide you with a brief background profile of Lincoln 
County and the Kootenai National Forest Bear in mind that rou^y 2/3 of the counties within 
this Basin are similar in most respects. 

When I attended school some 25 years ago we were taught that science was foe 
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observation of fact As such, scientific observation yielded indisputable results. We have 
evolved into a complex society now where scientists view their field of expertise difierently and 
interpret the facts in varying ways. We have scientists relating information as a result of research 
that is accurately based ^>on statistical, factual information that is indisputable. However, we 
also have scientists that teach their philosophies based upon unproven theories. Yet it is 
characterized as science. People who want to prove their point or persuade others to see things 
their way will obviously only engage the services of the scientists that will generate r^rts that 
espouse or validate their position. We muse now be cautious that we do not embrace selective 
science but only accept sound science that is proven to be based upon the gathering of factual 
information and'or peer reviewed by other scientists for concurrence as to its authenticity and 
accuracy. We feel that in many respects the selective science ^^proach was taken within the 
ICBEMP rather than pursuing a course of action that assured sound science! 

I want to provide you with a scientifically sound profile of my communities and our 
forest that is based upon accurate stadstical information that was gathered the hard way, on the 
ground, by measuring existing quantities or interviewing real people. 

First of all you need to understand the physical nature of the Kootenai National Forest 
(KNF). We do not have a problem growing trees here in our mostly moist temperate forest 
Roughly 1. 1 million acres of a total forested acreage of 2.1 million acres is classified as suitable 
timberland. A small portion of the 1 .0 million acres of unsuitable for timberlands is classified as 
tentatively suitable, because, in most cases due to market conditions, the cost of recovery in these 
areas exceeds the revenue that would be generated, and some of these areas are sensitive or 
would be difficult to regenerate. The remaining 200,000 acres is comprised of water bodies: 
lakes, rivers, reservoirs, etc. The point being made is that 1.2 million acres are already set aside 
from timber production for a variety of reasons: water, wilderness, viewshed, rocky and barren, 
uneconomical to manage, sensitive, etc. This means that only about 48 percent of our KNF is 
being managed for timber. About 52 percent of our KNF is being managed almost exclusively 
for other values. 

The KNF has an annual growth of somewhere between 500 and 600 MMBF, an annual 
mortality of between 250 and 300 MMBF, or more, and we arc currently harvesting about 100 
MMBF, or less, annually. The last few years somewhere around 10 percent of our harvest was 
green trees and roughly 90 percent of our harvest has been dead trees, classified as salvage sales. 
Another way of describing this is an annual growth of 160 bfr'acre that is being harvested at an 
annual rate of 45-55 bf/acre. 

If these two methods of analysis are averaged it reveals that we are currently only 
harvesting one-fourth of the annual growth. What is happening to the other three-fourths of 
annual growth? It continues to grow or die from insect, disease, fire or windthrow. Ultimately it 
adds to the tremendous fuels building up in our forest This greatly increases the threat of 
catastrophic fires. The more recent fires we have endured would have been catastrophic if there 
had been stronger winds. The only way to treat the health of our forest and minimize the threat 
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of catastrophic fires is to increase silviculture prescriptions to generate harvests that approach 
average annual growth, or at least annual average mortality. This can be accomplished within 
sustainable forest ecosystem management if we only had the courage to do it. We are 
experiencing larger stand-replacing fires burning at a more intense heat and, in some cases, 
baring the landscape down to mineral soils which creates a moonscape that is susceptible to 
noxious weed invasion or the introduction of exotic plant species as much or more than road 
construction. What adverse impact is this policy having on watershed health? How long will it 
take these fire-damaged and destroyed ecosystems to recover and heal? What can we do to 
restore this massive destruction and damage once it occurs? These fires leave huge irreparable 
marks on the land due to mismanagement through neglect. 

Many of our recent fires also would have been even more catastrophic if it weren’t for the 
prese.nce of roads and old or recent harvest units on the landscape. These provided a barrier that 
either slowed the fire down to a manageable level or stopped the fire completely in its tracks. 
Meteorologists predict that El Nino may contribute to another extreme fire season this year. Is 
wildfire a prudent manner in which to manage our forests? We think not! We appeal to your 
sense of reason to concur. Aggressive restoration based in scientifically sound silvicultural 
prescriptions is crucial in order to properly reduce wildfire risk. 

Much ado is made about the siltation and environmental damage done to ecosystems by 
roads, primarily focused in the Yaak drainage back home. 1 would invite you all and your 
colleagues to come and visit us and see for yourselves that the Yaak River is one of the cleanest 
rivers you will ever see. It flows with very negligible sediment loading, even during spring run* 
off, and even below vast areas that suffered major disturbance fiom large fires and have been 
harvested with salvage sales. These areas included road construction and reconstruction, yet 
have been treated in a responsible and sensitive manner. Please don’t be swayed by pictures 
from other areas that falsely portray problems in the Yaak. If you will come and see for 
yourselves I will personally host you in my home to minimize your expense. As the highest 
calling for the USFS, according to Chief Dombeck, watershed maintenance and restoration will 
not be accomplished by simply closing or obliterating roads. These roads are providing a 
measure of forest protection that is just not being recognized. 

The accumulation of woody debris and excessive, untreated growth also has a detrimental 
affect on the quality of wildlife habitat This aspect of our forest is in decline, because thick tree 
growth crowds out forage for big game. Our big game populations arc showing a do\vnward 
trend consistent with the loss of forage. Other factors include weather, hunting and security, but 
the aspect of forage is often overlooked. Areas where trees have died and fallen over cannot be 
utiliz^ by deer, elk or moose. This becomes lost habitat for them. 

Another aspect of our forests, too often overlooked, or manipulated with various means 
of accounting, is the fiscal responsibility our govenunent has to our people here in the United 
States. Certainly we recognize there are many values that compete for the priority attention on 
managing these lands. However, it is seldom pointed out that the value to the federal treasury 
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lost each year must be steering. What is the return to die people when this timber bums or 
rots? What is the benefit to the wildlife killed in these fires? What recreational benefit is 
realized by these losses? We have tremendous assets in place in the form of the timber on these 
suitable tiinberlaods. Remember this is less than half of the i^lF. Would we let our money 
bum or rot, or would we invest it prudently? $0.75 on the dollar goes to the federal treasury 
fmm timber receipts of timber harvests. The other $0.25 is returned to the counties to help fund 
roads and schools, which are critical infrastructure supporting our rural communities. 

CuiTcntly we see over 99 percent of our forest receipts on the KNF generated from timber 
harvest stumpage revenues. Less than 1 peremt is generated from recreation. No one is asking 
how much it will cost us to recreate on public lands if we are to make up the shortfall from 
declining timber receipts via recreation^ use fees. No one from the USFS, BLM, the TCBEMP 
staff or any federal agency posed with this question can answer how high the fees would have to 
be to hike, camp, fish, hunt, etc. on our public lands to offset the loss of timber receipts. 

This leads us into the social aspect of our rural American dilemma. A recent study was 
completed under the direction of Rebecca Templin Richards, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Montana at Missoula titled “Wild Resource Use’\ 
We imderstand that there was a response rate of the randomly sampled households in Lincoln 
CounQ^ in excess of 80 percent. Of the responding households, betweot 60 and 84 percent said 
they regularly cut firewood, pick huckleberries, hunt and fish on public lands. Over 90 percent 
of die surveyed households identified the following resource economic activities to be very 
important to the economy of our local communities: cutting sawlogs, posts and poles; 
huckleberry picking; cutting firewood; fishing and hunting. Again, over 90 percent of the 
responding households identified logging as the most Important economic activity in our local 
community. This is clearly consistent with the other basic economy statistics generated by the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research at the same university. The data collected and 
formulated reveals that for the past twenty years and longer, wood products, mining and federal 
civilian (greater than 90% USFS) collectively con^rise 90-95 percent, or more, of our economic 
base. We have sustained closures of two major mining operations and numerous wood product 
mills along with the downsizing of our wood products industry that resulted in a loss of over 
1,000 basic industry jobs over the past 5-10 years. This gave rise to my home community of 
Troy being designated as one of the top ten threatened and endangered communities across 
America in a listing compiled by the National Association of Counties. Libby, our county seat 
1 8 miles to the east, could easily have been included. And yet our basic economy remains at 90 
percent, or more, wood products and federal civilian. These are the woridng families foat form 
the backbone of our communities. The management of our natural resources here is simply, 
indisputably, the foundation upon which the rest of our economy is built Incidently, the non- 
resident travel or tourism component of our basic economy ranges from 1 to 3 percent Those 
people whose employment is directly tied to r e c re a tion here are relatively insignificant to our 
basic economy. For this reason, we strongly dispute the socio-economic data within the 
ICBEMP regarding the overstatement of recreation. 
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One primary reason people rely so heavily on wild resources in our rural communities is 
that they are sacrificing earning capacity to live in the last best place. The supplemental food, 
heat, exercise and income these wild resources provide enable hardy people to live in rural 
America. Possibly the most critical issue that ties this all together is access to our public lands. 
Tlie forest receipts that were discussed previously not only provide for maintenance of USFS 
system roads, but also provide the major revenue to maintain counQ^ roads. These county road 
systems provide a vital link from primary and secondary highway systems to USFS system roads 
that ultimately facilitate travel to public lands for work and recreation. The work aspect is tied 
primarily to USFS direct management activities or via contract and also the wood products 
industry with a very small percentage of outfitters and guides. The recreation access is primarily 
comprised of those local people employed in direct, indirect or induced jobs who are outside on 
non-work time, be it evenings, weekends, holidays or vacations going for a pleasure drive or 
hunting, fishing, picking huckleberries, cutting firewood, etc. Here the recreation activity tied to 
guides and outfitters providing a paid experience is primarily limited to five weeks of hunting 
season and seasonal fishing, which takes place mostly on major river systems that would not 
require USFS access. 

On the KNF almost 60 percent of the USFS system roads are closed and within my home 
district 75 percent are closed, primarily due to transportation system management dictated by 
grizzly bear recovery. In those same grizzly bear management units, wc are only able to access 
under 2% of our suitable timberlands in a decade. That's right, only 2 percent in a given 10 
year period! All of those local wild resource activities we local people enjoy are concentrated 
on a very small fraction of our forest, unless you have strong young legs or horses. Most of the 
forest unsuitable for limber is unroaded with some trail systems, so we are already severely 
restricted to foot, bike or horseback access on over 50 percent of our forest Add to this the 
severe access restriction to our suitable timberlands and it brings blood to boil in the veins of 
many local people. These grizzly bear management units arc fast becoming a de facto wilderness 
area. Tlie same Wild Resource Survey mentioned previously disclosed that responding 
households in Lincoln County identified tlic two huge problems that affect their harvest of wild 
resources the most are national forest road closures and public land access • hands down! 

We recently had meetings on proposed recommendations to change road management 
standards in grizzly bear recovery areas that comprise around 40 percent of our KNF. Public 
support and confidence in the recovery program is essential to its success. Strong showings of 
local people in three communities yielded over 10 hours of presentation and discussion with a 
clear message. Local people are adamantly opposed to further access restrictions. They 
want a more reasonable ^proach to access management that provides flexibility for seasonal 
access to be restored to many areas currently clos^ that were traditionally accessed for a variety 
of use, for decades. The st^iplemeatal iofocmation for the proposed interim rule suggests that 
those species requiring large home ranges should receive special consideration. What 
consideration will our people get? The director of the grizzly bear recovery program, Chris 
Servheen, told us that grislies and people were compatible. He also told us that propv timber 
harvests enhance bear habitat and that people and bears could co-exisi without significant impact 
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to our lifestyle. This has simply proven to be untrue. Over the past ten years, human activities 
have been almost totally eliminared from bear habitat People back home are threatened by the 
grizzly bear manager’s intrusive impact on our custom and culture and our tr^tional lifestyle. 
The grizzly bear recovery e3q)erts are creating a social jeopardy for this animal that fiir 
over^dows the biology and habitat benefits they may be achieving. In &ct, it has been 
suggested to me diat the most substantial thing I could do to attain die status of a local hero and 
assure re-election would be to go out and kill a grizzly bear. The grizzly bear is fast becoming 
public enemy no. 1 because of the severe social engmeering being imposed on my constituents. 
Wherever potential conflicts occur with people, the management decisions are dictated to favor 
the bear. 

A combination of these forgoing concerns is faced by an effort to diversify our local 
economic base. The Treasure Mountain Ski Area adjacent to our Cabinet Mountains Wilderness 
Area would also help us stabilize our local economy. It is on an ideal northeast aspect within a 
grizzly recovery area only twenty minutes from downmwn Libby. This project is currently 
undergoing an £IS process scheduled to be completed in September this year which will be 
compiled with business, maiitet and feasibility studies already completed. This site is currently 
excluded from pending proposed additional wilderness areas and has been in the process of 
review and study approaching 1 0 years. The proposed roadless moratorium presents some very 
real obstacles that could cause this project to be doited. Will there be a provision of an appeal 
process for projects such as this? Is there consideration for an application process to be included 
in the 1 8 month moratorium that would provide for exemptions for these kinds of projects? The 
USES has recently placed an emphasis on recreation. It seems like federal hypocrisy for the 
USES to delay and possibly impede an economic diversification effort that has merit and funding 
from other federal agencies. We can only ask what happened to the alleged partnership of the 
USES with rural America? If fiiis project is approved, the minor road construction necessary 
could not be implemented while this moratorium is in effect A recent report indicates the 
Montana ski industry is bucking the nafiooal trends wifo a virtually uninterrupted climb in skier 
and snowboarder visits since 1986. The booming Montana ski indusliy is luring skiers from 
throughout the United States and all over the world. Please recognize our dilemma and make 
sure there is some provision for exemptions for this and similar ongoing projects within USES 
managed public lands during the life of the interim policy. How is Chief Dombeck going to 
concentrate his efforts on recreation concerning these situations? Please help him fulfill his own 
commitment to his stated priority. 

When we refer to our threatened custom and culture, there are a coqple more things that 
need clarification. Foresters, loggers and mill workers have been employed in the wood products 
industry here for decades. We too are environmentalists. We want to take care of our land. We 
don’t want to foul our own back yard. It is our future. It is the future of our children and 
grandchildren. Technology has flowed us to be lighter on the land. In some ^plications the 
need for roads is reduced by to 67 percetU, or more. Vast improvements are in place and 
being upgndcd continually to enable us to be responsible stewwds of our heritage on these 
public lands. Rhetoric cbaracteri^ timber as a limited resource. We must not forget that trees 
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grow and timber is a renewable resource. We want a working national forest! Our people don't 
want welfare! We to work! 

Many of you are probably unaware that theU-S. combined with Japan, Germany, Britain 
and Fr^ce comprise shout 1 0 percoit of the world’s population. Our ccmibined laTC of 
consumption for wood products and metids totals 30 rc 54 percent of global consumption. The 
United States is now a net importer of wood and wood products and other construction materials, 
as well as most metais and plastics. We know that the homes we live in are largely made of 
wood, by for the most preferred raw material for building homes. 

In Montana, the USFS has reduced timber harvest by more than 50 percent since 1950. 
Yrt «msumption is never discuss^ when decisions are being made to reduce harvest. We need 
to rethiidc the commonly-held notion that the answers to many of the world’s environmental 
problems is to simply designate ever-larger resource-rich areas as paiks and preserves. The 
majority of the appeds and litigation in opposition to these extraction activities originate with 
groups that l^ve publicly stated their ultimate goal is ZERO CUT! We are told to think 
globally and act locally. Decisions are being made on a daily basis and at all levels of 
government to restrict raw materials extraction, almost always on environmental grounds. No 
one is addressing our g!<^ai responsibility. Few are asking what the environmental impels are 
when our raw materials are imported from somewhere else. There arc no panUIcl announcement 
on programs to reduce consumption when projects for minerals, oil and gas or wood production 
are eliminated. 

In our research on this proposed moratorium there remain many unanswered questions 
that will likely not be folly addressed before some time in March or later- That begs the question 
for an extension to foe comment period. Hopefully we have made it clear to you foat it is 
imperative th^ any long term policy goal includes budgeting more money to maintaining 
existing roads foat provide very limited access now, as well as expanding seasonal acce.<;$ to meet 
the hisioricaJ and growing social needs of our rural community cxistom and culture. We also 
don’t object to developing a new process for determining where and how we build roads, but this 
new process must be based upon sound science; it must not duplicate or add to processes that 
are already mandated by current laws in order to eliminate further delays in planning; and, most 
of all, any new process must be firmly Imbedded in coUaboratfon and consulUtlos with 
local affected communities. There must also be incorporated into this collaborative process a 
vehicle for local affected community involvement in deciding which roads need to be maintained 
and/or upgraded or those that need to be decommissioned. 

We have specific concerns about all categories within foe moratorium. We will address 
them beginning with category (1). Currently, ^proximatcly 10% of KNF suitable timberlands 
fail vrithin inventoried roadless areas. The main reason for fois is that foe planned and ^proved 
transportation system to provide economical access to these resources just had not yet been put in 
pl 2 K:e. This means we are realistically reduced from 48 percent to accessing about 43 percent of 
foe KNF for timber management Due to costly controversies revolving around listed species or 
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potentially listed species like gnzziy bear and bull trout, water values and wilderness or aesthetic 
dsazactedsdcs, ^ die landing Si^onc conciuskm seems to be chat it is simply not o^nomical 
to pursue activities in these areas, and they would likely not be proposed for entry for reasons 
st^ as diese. 

We a^ have concerns abocd categories Q) and (3) dealing with contiguous roadless 
areas greater than 1,000 acres. Just how will diis be defined, and will it remove more of our 
suitable tiinberlands so that we are left with less than 43 pero^t on the KNF? We need answers 
to these critical questions before any interim rule is implemented that may affect the adoption of 
a iong-tenn rule. When die resttictions within grizzly bear manag«ncat units is fagoted into this 
equation, we are realistically accessing 39 peroent, or less, of the KNF for timber management 

Our greatest concern, based upon what we know to date, fails within the proposed interim 
politO' suspension categories (4) low densiQ^ roaded areas, and (5) ^lecial and unique areas. We 
currently understand tihat these two categories are left up to the discretion of the individual 
Regional Fotesters. We are vety concerned diese two categories in padcular are teo vague 

and consequently subject to individual interpretation. This potentially will place tremendous 
undue pressure on the Regional Foresters. This will also certainly set die stage for appeals and 
challenges by people who have different ecological or social values than the Regional Forester or 
those who simply favor no activities at a!L 

As I end my testimony before you today, 1 would like to summarize what I feel the most 
important is^e is for you to consider. It is not foe issue of a road building moratorium. It is foe 
constant barrage of federal edicts enacted fiom ^ove that are tHreatening our custorn and culture; 
our traditional way of life in niral rommumties out west We have been encoumg«i to *‘come to 
the table” to negotiate and review forest management practices throu^ the ICBEMP process. 

We have kejK our promise and stayed active in fois process uiufer tromradous political advenity. 
Our constituents tell us “You can’t trust the federal govenunent any more”. They tell us to look 
at foe effects of the grizzly bear protection and other endangered species managemenL They see 
forests that are in dire need of helpand could catastrophically bum this summer. They attend 
public meetings to voice their c^inions but feel as iffoeirii^Kit foils cm deaf ears. X used to t<ril 
them that we still need to try to work for a common goal and work out our differences in a 
managed plan that can benefit all mtereste. I ccnstamtly appeal to them to attoid one more 
meeting or write one more letter that will hope&Uy influence decisions. I am not sum that 1 can 
tell them foat any iosger. Every effort we have made to work togefoer with federal agencies to 
solve the important management decisions with words of reason have been ignond by this 
AdministradoQ which continues to impose additional regulatioDS wifo no understanding of the 
effects on rural America. We are being backed fuefoer and further into a corner and are fighting 
for our survival. We want the simple rii^ts of Americans to pursue Ufo, liberty ^ bappiitess > 
all of which are being us by cucrent public land management decisions. 

This time, it be the “straw foat broke foe camel's back”. Trouble is brewing in foe 
West People are tired of not befaif heard! The common sense and practical ^roach of ruxal 
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people living on the land continties to ^1 on deaf ears. Special interest groups now seem to be 
the managers of our national forests. What ih^ list as valuable and endangered does not include 
the vanishing rural American lifestyle of the West It is time that we place this management bade 
under sound sciatdfic means and remove politics &om it It is time to listen to the people! It 
is time to manage our land responsibly! You may very well hold the keys to the future of rural 
life in the West You must prevent this looming disaster! 
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Mrs. Chairman, my name is William H, Banzhaf, Executive Vice-President of the Society of 
American Foresters (SAF). The more than 1 8,000 memb^s of the Socirty constihite the scientific 
and educational association representing the profession of forestry in the Umted States. SAP's 
primaiy objective is to advance the science, technology, education, and practice of professional 
forestry for the benefit of sodecy. We are ethically bound to advocate and practice land 
managcHnent condstent with ecologically sound {Minciples I am ei^}ecia!iy pleased to be h^ 
today to discuss the subject of the Forest Service’s proposed road moratorium, and to thank the 
Sub^mmittee for its continued support of profe^onal forestry 1 thank the Chair for the 
opportunity. 

We do not believe an eighteen-month moratonum on road building in roadless areas does 
anything to support Chief Dombeck’s stated goals to develop a new set of transportation 
r^iiations that: 

• establish a new process for making road building decisions so that managers can make 
better onsite decisions i^KHit where and wdien to iRiild n>ads; 

• decommission at least 60,000 ntiies of existing roads; 

• establish an approach to upgrade roads as appropriate so that current roads can meet 
environmental standards and handle the use th^ curr^tly reedve, 

• idoitiiy a sustainable funding source ^ its entire road program. 

By and large we support Chief Dombeck’s goals, but wish to point out that the Forest Service can 
develop a fKw set of regulations at anytime without halting the activity in (^le^cm. 

In addition to our concern that halting road building does not support the agency’s goals, we also 
believe that the policy undermines years of hard work in making decisions about federal lands. 
Congre^, the Forest Service, and many citizens have contributed significant time and rescHiic^ in 


' Adof^ as an emeigim^ positiOD statement by the ofbeers of the Society Fetmiaiy 2S, 19%. This portion 

statement will exjure Fdmiafy 23, 1 999 iiidess. after tho^^ review, it is roiewftiy the SAF Council. 

Uting the Scientific Knowledge and Teckniad SkiUs of the fbresfry Pn^ession to Benefit Society 
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detenniiung which lands ought to be designated as Wilderness, which should continue to be 
studied, and which shield be ideased rmilttplenise mana^ment. The pmpcsed intern rule 
should clarify that land allocations vnll not be changed as a r<suit of the moratorium. This 
proposed moratorium seriously threatens years of negotiations and compromise that went into the 
development of current forest plans. Ctuef Dombecic has stated that certain forests are exempted 
from the moratorium because “it is important to people that we retain the integrity of the planning 
process and appeals processes.*’ This comnutment to the integrity of the planning process should 
apply to every unit of the National Forest System with a forest plan; therefore the moratorium is 
not necessary 

The moratorium also undermines the ability of forest managers and interested dtizens to address 
critical needs in certain forest areas. By the ageiK^’s own admission 40 million acres of its lands 
are at risk from catastrophic fire. The moratorium will prevent managers from constructing roads 
to enter a significant portion of these acres to apply fire-prevention techniques. The proposed 
interim rule should darify that construction of &e lines is not road building and ^11 be allows 
under norma! procedures during fire rituations. The current proposal is unclear on this point. The 
recent ice storm in New England presents another example of the dangers of a road moratorium; 
managers on the White Mountain National Forest may not be able to treat some of the acres that 
si^ained significant ice storm damage because of the inability to build roads. 

Yet another concern is how the policy will afreet state, county, and private access to lands 
intermin^ed with Forest Service properties. Access to adjacent lartds must be maintained. 

Another concern with the policy is its vague and subjective criteria for lands included in the 
moratorium. The inclusion of lands “because of their unique ecological or social values" simply 
sets the st^e for more acrimony and legal entanglements. Every acre of the national forests could 
be off limits to any type of management activity based on this criterion. This provision should be 
removed. 

The real issue the Forest Service should be addressmg is the backlog in maintenance and 
reconstruction needs of the existing road syst^. Chief Dombeck has stated he will work on this 
serious problem. We, however, foil to see how the moratorium does anything to address this 
m^ntenance and rec<mstructi<m baddog. llte Socidy of American Foresters has examined the 
broader question of roads in the National Forest System, and we would like to submit our 
portion on the subject for the record. 

Thank you for the opportunity to a|:^)ear before you today. 
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Position 

The Society of American Forestos believes forest roads, properly c<mstmcted and maintained, are 
a critical part of fOTest management and recreation use, and are an increaringly important part of 
the rural transportation system. Roads should be constructed and rruuntained in an 
environmentally sound manner following existii^ standards, laws, and regulations. 

The Natiorul Forest Road System is facing a crisis. Maintenance and reconstnicrion (the practice 
of redding, moving, or improving roads) of existing roads have not kept pace with repair needs 
in recent years. This is largely an issue of federal appropriations. TTie USDA Fcu'est Service 
shouki propose a realistic w<Hlc>plan and budget to address its road system bau:Jdog. Congress 
should seriously consider the proposal and fund the appropriate maintenance, reconstruction, or 
obliteration needs of roads in the National Forest System. 

The environmental laws and regulations that gov^ the activities of the USDA Forest Service are 
intended to protect against environmental degradation that can result from poorly planned or 
constiucted roads. Decisions about roads in national forests ^ould be mule at the local levd, 
under an overarchit^ legfd framewoilc. Hie manager on the ground, with input from the public, is 
able to make decisions about roads based on existing laws and regulations, the values the public 
holds for the forest, and the needs of the individual forest. 

Issue 

The practice of road building in the national f<xests has generated significant controvert in recent 
years. This controvert involves several connected but distinct issues, including building roads in 
areas where there are currently no roads (viewed by some as potential wilderness), the 
mechanisms available to pt for new road construction to support forest management needs and 
opportunities, the maintenance of existing routs, and the environmental efiTects of road building. 
The Forest Service is struggling to manage a road network that was largely designed to remove 
timber, but now serves a variety of purposes, inchiding rural access, recreation, firefrghting, and 
c^her fewest managem^t and adimnistrative activities. 


Ado(^ by die officers of the Society on Friiruary 20, 1998. This position stuement will expire on 
F^mtary 20, 1999 unless, after subsequent review, it is decided odierwisc by Coundl. 


Using the Scientific Knoieledge and Techniml SkUh q /' (he Forestry Frafeasion to Benefit Society 
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Background 

The Condition of the Roods in the National Forest System 

The condition of existing roads in the National Forest System is of real concern to the Society of 
American Foresters. According to the Forest Service^ three quarters of the agency’s roads are 
more than 50 years old, and 60 percent of them are being maintained below the Forest Service 
standards for which they were designed. (For Fiscal Year 1998, direct road construction is funded 
at $88 million, down $5 million fiom Fiscal Year 1997. Maintenance is funded at $85 million. The 
President’s Fiscal Year 1999 budget proposal requests a 20 percoit increase in funding for road 
maintenance.) Natural resource managers and the agency need to better understand the ecological 
impact of existing forest roads and the building of new ones, and bow to minimize those impacts. 
The Forest Service needs to make sure these roads are safe for public and agency use and that 
they are not causing environmental damage due to inadequate maimenance. 

Benefits and Costs of Roads 

Most of the roads in the National Forefi System were originally constructed to access timber, but 
now »ipport many other purposes. Roads in forested areas allow access for the application of 
scientifically based forest practices designed to maintain or enhance the health of forest 
ecosystems. Roads provide access for recreation, rural travel, fighting forest fires, and controlling 
outbreaks of pests and diseases. Roads also provide people with access to commodities, sudi as 
timber, oil, natural gas, minerals, livestock grazing, and special forest products. 

Roads represent an mvironmental (^lallenge. Drainage fi'om roads and their associated features 
can cause erosion and reduce water quality. Roads can help the spread of forest diseases, exotic 
plants and other pests, and fragment wildlife hid>itat (Gorte 1997, Johnson et al. 1995). The 
challenges roads present can be overcome through proper design, construction, use, and 
maintenance. 

The PunH>se of Roads in the National Forest System 

Under the National Forest Management Act, the Forest Service must develop a management plan 
for each unit of the National Forest System. The Multiple Use and Sustained Yield Act, the 
Wilderness Act, the National Forest Management Act, and the agency’s 1897 “Organic Act’’ 
require that the Forest Service manage for seven separate purposes — water, wildlife, recreation, 
timber production, grazing, minerals, and wilderness. Roads in the National Forest System are 
important for all these purposes, but increasingly for recreation access. More people visit the 
national forests than the national parks by at least a factor of two. [hiring Fiscal Year 1996, 

Forest Service roads carried 76 million Americans to 133,087 miles of hiking trails; 96 Wild and 
Scenic Rivers covering 4,348 river miles; 120 National Scenic By-ways extending for 8,000 miles; 
397 designated wilderness areas totaling 34.7 million acres; and 23,000 develop^ fadlities such 
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as traiihead^ boat ramps, visitor centers, camp^ounds, picnic areas, and other special places the 
American people count on to enjoy their national forests. (USDA Forest Service 1997). 

To implement managon^ plans, the Forest Service must have a<x^S5 to the forests through a 
well-maintained road system. This requires a substantial, dependable road budget for maintenance 
as well as reconstruction. Severe cuts in the Forest Service’s road program have resulted in the 
ag^cy’s u»ng timber purdutsers to perform some work cm exiting ro^s that are in need of 
repmr. A purchaser of Forest Service timber often needs to build or reconstruct roads to access a 
timber sale area. For example, for the 2,844 mites of road reconstructed in 1996, $0 percent of the 
reconstruction work was performed by timber purchasers (Gone 1997, Price Waterhcmse LLP 
1997). It sbmild noted that new road con^ruction on the national forests has d^lined by 75 
percent in the past decade (Gone 1997). The work the purchaser performs on the road is 
essentially paid for by part of the price paid for timber the purchaser harvests: the agency allocates 
assets in tl«5 f<xm of timber as payrnwit for building or reconstructing assets in the form of roads. 
Roads should be seen as a capital investment. This system of trading o^'e asset (timber) for 
another (reconstructed roads) should be mainuuned as an option for forest managers. When it 
comes to roads, the Society of American Foresters’ primary concern is maintaining an 
infrastruaure to address tte health of our national forests. 

Federal direct appropriations provide a line-item in the Forest Service budget for funding road 
construction. The% limits funds primarily go toward the reconstruction and repair of existing 
roads, not new road construction. 

Road reconstruction and maintenance are critical to helping maintain healthy forests. The Forest 
Service may muntain only a segment of a transportation system that is supported by broader 
Jurisdictions. Oftentimes there are several entiti^ responsible for maintaining part of the system. 
All such legally responsible entities should maintain their share of the roads, otherwise the poor 
stewardship of one can result in the breakdown of the ^itire system. There are also serious 
liability reasons to keep roads in good condition. 

The Forest Service should be addressing the backlog in maintenance and reconstruction needs of 
its existing road system. The agency has the tools, environmental protections, and knowledge to 
develop a realistic work-plan and budget to address this serious road system backlog They should 
submit this plan to Congress, which, in turn should take this proposal very seriously. A road in a 
serious state of disrepair can contribute to undesirable environmoital and social conditions within 
as welt as far from forest borders 
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The Society of Am^can Foresters, with about 1 8,000 members, is the national organixatiOT that 
rq}fesenti all s^jnents of die forestry profusion ki the United States. It includes public and private 
practitioners, researchers, administrators, educators, and forestry students. The Swiety was established in 
1900 by Gifford PinchoC and six other pioneer forestm. 

The mission of the Society of American Foresters is to advance the science, education, technology, and 
practice of forestry; to enhance die ampetency of its members; to establish profossional excellence; and to 
use the knowledge, skills, and conservatian ethic of the profession to ensure the continued health and use of 
fenest ecosystems and the present and future availability of forest resources to benefit society. 

The Society is the accreditatkm authority for profe^onal forestry educatiim in the United States. The 
Society publishes the Journal of Forestry; the quarterlies. Forest Scicnec, Southern Journal of Applied 
Northern Journal of A|^Ued FcHestry. and Journal eS Applied Forestry; The Foce^ 

Source; and the annual Proceedii^ of the Society of American Foresters national conversion. 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMiTTEE 
ON FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH 
Febiuary 25 , 1998 
Presented by 
DONALD C. AMADOR 


Madam Chaimian and di^ir^uls^ied members of the committee, it is indeed a honor for me to be given the 
piivilege of testifying before you today. As the Blue Ribbrxi Coalition's lead spokesman on the issue of forest 
roads, I must say the Coalition is greatly troubled by the Adminislraiion's roadless area policy. 

The Coalition represents over 600 muiti|^e-use oriented groups and businesses with 650,000 members. Our 
membership includes, but Is not limited to; mineral and gem aXleciors, hunters artd fishermen, off-highway 
motorcyclists and all-terrain vehicle enthusiasts, backcountry horsemen, cross-country skiers, hikers, sport utility 
vehicle owners. sncwwnotMliem. senior cittzens. four-wheel drivers, disabled Americans, and other outdoor 
enthusiasts. We also work with groups such as outfitters arKl guides. 

Afler carefully studying this new policy, the Coalition has concluded that this proposal is nothing but a de facto 
Vy^ktemessgrab c^gned to thwart the will of Congress as outlined in the National Forest Management Act. 

Never before in my many years of working with the Forest Service, either in my capacity wKh the coalition or 
as chairman of the Off-Highway Motor Vehicle Recreation Commission at the California Depailment of Parks 
and Recreation, have I ever witnessed a more anti-access or anti-recreation policy. 

Chief Dombeck's promise to 'aggressively decommisaon old, unneeded, and unused roads" is alarming and is 
in violation of the National Environmental Policy Act. I have received many phone calls from former Forest 
Service en^kiyees who have told me that de facto Wilderness and denying ihe general public access to federal 
forest lands is what this policy is all about. 


Recent claims by tfte Forest Service that this policy vwii protect the environment are false and mislead the 
public. This policy is bad for the envircnment and per^e. As one who drove over 4,000 miles last year on 
Forest Service mads and trails m California, Nevada, and Idaho, l can testify that the over 373,000 miles of 
forest roads, Induding so-called ghost roads, are critically important for dispersed recreational opportunity. 


What the Forest Service JaUsJo recognize is th at the road obliteraUon process is as. if not mor e. 
intnjsiva than the actoal road building . As a heavy equipment operator and former operating engineer, i 6nd 
no environmental documentation on how the Forest Service expects to mitigate the disastrous environmental 
impact of increased sedimentation and siip-outs caused by this program. If this program is implemented on a 
national level the consequences to fish habitat will be incaloilable. As most road engineers will leli you the most 
serious environmental impacts to habitat occurs within the first 4-6 years post construiaion. By proposing a 
national road rehabilitation («.g. ripping trie road bed, outsloping, pulling out culverts, etc.) program, the 
Forest Service will be actually causing far more environmental damage than if Ihe old road/trai! systems wem leh 
'as is" and maintained with volunteer partnerships between recreation organizations and the agency. 


By wrongly focusir^ on dosing unimproved roads, the Fwest Service will be concentrating a growing number 
of Americans ^o are demanding access to active forms of recreational opportunity on federal forest lands. 
California already has twenty-two percent of its forest lands in Wilderness designation and can ill afford this 
policy. California's forests have witnessed a thirty to forty percent increase in active visitor use days in just the 
last several yeans. We need more multiple-use access - not less 
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The Forest Service fails to recognize that the unimproved road system is the "product" and the reason why 
many families (Exhibit A) travel to the forest. Without a large and viable unimproved road system that provides 
public access for fishermen, hunters, mountain bikers, sight seers, disabled Americans, senior citizens (Exhibit 
B). off-highway recreationists, equestrians, and rock bounders, the forest - as a recreation or tourist attraction - 
ceases to exist. 

While that may be an attractive prospect or goal for many of the national green advocacy groups (GAGs) or 
their law firms, the Forest Service must fulfill its mandate to serve all of the people and not succumb to the 
desires of an elitist few. 

Needless to say, I am skeptical when the Forest Service daims that this policy is not anti-access or anti- 
recreational. 

As most of you know, the State of California has a user-pay/user-benefit motorized recreation program. Each 
year, multiple-use recreationists contribute (in the fom of state grants) approximately five million dollars to the 
Forest Service to provide environmentally sound off-highway recreation on federal lands. Over thirty percent, as 
mandated by state law, is used for law enforcement, resouroe management, and for the protection of critical 
habitat. 

Sadly, the Forest Service ~ while claiming to be focusing on recreational opportunity for all Americans ~ has 
been quietly implementing many of the road closing aspects of the Draft Resources Planning Act of 1 995, a plan 
that has yet to be approved by Congress. 

While Chief Dombeck alluded to the lack of maintenance funding as a reason for closing roads, it often 
appears that the so-called "lack-of-funding" {even when funds are offered by the state for road/trail repair) Is 
just an excuse to further the de facto Wilderness agenda (Exhibit C) of the GAGs and their willing accomplices 
in the Administration and Forest Service. 

Considering the number of personal friends that I have in the Forest Service and that I deeply treasure the 
state/federal partnership that exists m many regions, H pains me greatly to be giving this testimony today. 

Expressing my current distrust and frustration with the Forest Service's new proposed "roadless” policy (and I 
think they have it aptly named - for it is indeed a Irve ROADLESS policy) is something I take no pleasure 
in. However, considering its lack of outreach to die multiple-use community with no apparent language 
guaranteeing a viable "road to four-wheel driveways" or "roads to multiple-use trails' program, I hereby state the 
Blue Ribbon Coalition's opposition to this policy as written and urge this committee to direct the Forest Service to 
follow its multiple-use mandate. 

Thank you again for allowing me the privilege to testify before you today. 

Respectfully submitted. 

— - 

Donald C. Amador 
CA/NV Representative 
Blue Ribbon Coalition 
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FEATURE STORY 


Forest Roads Provide 
for Year-Round Recreation 

by Off-Highway Motor Vehicle Recreation Commission Chairman Don Amador 


California's Off*Hi^hway M<MOf Vehicle 
Recreation (OHMVRj program was created 
in 1971 by the state Le^slature to manage 
the growing number of off-highway vehi- 
cles (OHVs) being used for family oriented 
recreation. In 19M, the Off-Highway Motc» 
Vehicle Act established the OHMVR 
Commission and Division. 

The seven-member commission serves as 
an adsdsory board and provides policy direc- 
tion for the Green Sticker Program. 
Members are appointed by the governor 
1 the Legislature. The commission also 
^proves gram funding to the U.S. Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, 
counties, and various other agencies for 
qwration and maintenance, resource pro- 
tection, and lasv enforcement in more than 
100 riding areas on nearly 100,000 miles of 
roads and trails. 


Since 19^ the Green Sticker Program 
has allocated more than 30 percctit ^ its 
annual budget to proteciing critical habi- 
tat. riparian zones and large mammai win- 
ter range. The funds for managing the 
largest program of its kind in the country 
ate generated through vehicle registration, 
user fees, and fuel taxes collected from 
off-highway use. 

OliV Kcimitioit 
(fint'ratcv Si UillitHi 

A 1992-93 study by California State 
University, Sacramento, shosvs that OHV 
recreation generates more than $3 billion 
in economic activity annually, and sup- 
ports 43,000 jobs. Most of the sport's eco- 
nomic benefits ate realized in the rural 
areas of California. 



(Abov} Don Amador at Ditcortry Point on Sovtk fork Mountain .ifii.ix d'p CtfHp'mIu Buck C.tmntry 
DiStoyery Trail. tUft) ‘Preserving our natural resourtts FOR ihe pubiic huttaJ of I ROM tin /wWIt , “ 
Blur Ribbon CoallTiw. 


While many folks regard the OHV pro- 
gtaiii as bong only for dirt-bikers and those 
with ■i-wheel-ilrik'e vehicles, surveys show 
that OHVs also are used by many hikers, 
fishermen, disabled veterans, youth camp- 
ing organizations, photographers, minori- 
ties. senior citizens, bird watchers, sport 
utility vehicle (SUV) owners and sightseers 
for access to txir public lands. 

Under Gov. Wilson's leadeiship and 
direction, tlic OHMVR ihvision has 
teamed up with the raliinmia Police 
Activities l.tjgiie and now i» olfernig, at 
five-state veliltular recreation areas 
throiigiKiui Ctiitornla. oCf-foad riding pro- 
grams for our iniier-rity youth. TJjis out- 
reach effort slicnvs st-risk k»cs that police 
officers really do cate and that there are 
viable and fun alierriaiives to gangs, drugs 
aitd Ollier criminal aciiviiies. 

Another exciting new outreach program 
is called the California Back Country 
Discovery Trail. The OHV community has 
long had a vision of a niultrpte-use "pony 
e.xpress-style'' route, using e.tisting roads 
and trails that would lun from the Mexican 
border to Oregon. Approved by the 
OHMVR Commission in 1995, a strategy 
svas developed for the implementation and 
growth of tlio trail. Segments of the route 
recently were dedicated on the Mendocino 
and Six Rivers National Forests. 

This shared-use trail, primarily on 
unpaved roads, prtially is designed for the 
growing SUV market whose owners are 
looking for a back-country adventure and 
to learn more about this state’s ecology and 
colorful histof}'. 

Recent sursvys from several of this state's 
18 national forests have shown recreanyn 
demands rising to 40 percent in many loca- 
tions. N’oi surprisingly, most of the increase 
is in the area of "active" rccreationa! pur- 
suits (camping, organized youth activities, 
rock-hounding, otf-roading. fishing, skiing, 
iiuiimiam-biking, driving I'm pleasure m 
SUS's, and by (Si-uplc nlu' simply want m tx- 
in lotich wiih till' envitonmi'titi. 


VOVEMStS/OSCEM^M X99r 


v.forestbea'tli.org 
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FEATURE STORY 


tkirest Health 
Importaat to Reci^tsoii 

To better serve the seven million 
Californians wbo now are denundinK active 
reaeationa] opportunities, we should recog- 
ni2e that forest health and public access are 
two of the most Important cnvironmastal 
issues that lard managers, pciiticians and 
resource professionals will face during the 
next decade. 

from a recreation manag«'$ perspective, t 
think our government iand-management 
agencies and resource-related associations 
should address the following seven forest 
health and access concerns: 

1. Reduce Tree Density • A common 
«3nqdalnt ! he^ &om a div^ aoss-settlon 
d tte reaeatiem^ pt^lic is that in many of 
our forests, the tree stands are too dense 
<200-500 trees per acre) and detract from a 
quality recreational experience. Most oqperts 
a^te that 25-40 trees ^ acre an what makes 
fot ideal habitat and a quality lecreatkHial 
experience. In many of our forats we quite 
literally *can‘t see the forest for the trees.* 
This unchecked density also has cost many 
Emilies their homes arid has destroyed envl- 
nxm^tally strive <hie & wUdAre. 

2. Reduce Forest Fuel Loads • V^ile 
.lany develc^Md campsites have addressed 
fud loading problems in the immediate area 
within the campground, most dispersed 
camp sites and those timber stantb near 
developed caiiq^ o{^x>minltfes are Uteral 
flre-bombs waiting to ex^rfode. The public 
deserves better and soon wiil demand it. 

3. Adequately Fund the Forest Roads 
ftogram - Besides allowing resource ptofes- 
sioub access to marsage our federal and state 
timber lands, forest roads benefit all 
Americans who use them for recreational 


aitmties. Fach year, indlions ot Califomiam 
depend on a i^opeify maintained fore^-road 
system. On a natk»vd baas, there is a $440 
million backlog In road maintenance due to 
federal budget cuts, and tliat road work in the 
national foreds has declined steadily since 
1991. Total spending on road 
cuis^iuction and reconstruc- 
tion declined by 47 percent *'WlliIe I 
from 1991 to 1996, from 
S141 million to $74 miUkm. lOlKS rcg 
Just as public demand for OHV pro 
reaeatkmai <^}portunlty In 
our forests has itaen nearly 40 only for 
percent during the last five ,1,^*.. uri 
years, funding for that access 
has decreased by 47 percent vehicles, 

— sorrjelhing's wrong with 
this picture. tliatOW 

4. Supiwrt the Purchaser man y Ml 
Road Credit Program 

(PRCP) • TIte vast majority disabled 

of California's sportsmen cam,.lna 

shcold appreciate the fact camping 

that since 1985 the PRO' has photogn 

provided this state with 

access toads at an average CiUlcns, 

cost of only $26,000 per mort uti 

inlfe which is less than half ^ 

the priceid fcHcst-roads COD' ownen a 

stfucted willt appropriated , 

funds at a cost of apptoxi- acces 

mateiy $60,000 per mile. public la 

When vras the last tiine you 

saw a government mogram 

actually save moneyr 

5. Private limber Land Owners 
Should Coitsifkr Developing Recreation 
Putncfships with the Public • Undcistand- 
ing the inaeased public demand for multi- 
ple-use rvaeational opportunities on feder- 
al forest lands arid thk said lands available 



for active recreation ate apparently on a 
decrease, I would encourage the private 
iiilioldw to consider an oulreadi pro^^, 
on a collaborative basis, to recreation 
interests. 

6, Reinsert Responsible Timber 
Harvesting Back Into 
the Foresl-HeaJlh 
"While many Equation • in my 

Ion, the gravest mistake 
folks regard the Americans have made 

OHYprograma^betag 

only for dirt-bikers and i.be unjust political 

IhOM! with 4.whccl<lrivc Kfp "teLiu' 

vehicles, surveys show current clean air 

, . standards and reguia- 

tlmt OHVs sire used by tions reaiicfing tfK use 

inaov hikers, fishcmicii, f 

' fuel load reduction pro- 
disabled veterans, youth grams, the very fact 

, ... that an aggressive tree 

camping organirsUons, *i„i,y S„cUoti pro- 

photographers, senior gram (logging) using 

. modern forest practices 

citucm, bird watchers, has not yet been 

sport nUlilyvcIuclc E'^sS’rfof 

owners and sightseers political spectrum U 

, , irrespotuiUe. 

for access to our 7 Itecognto th. 

public lands." Dynamia of Tourism 

and Risoum Industry 
Oil Rural Economic 
SustairublUty • Having 
loured the many boartied-up “timba towns' 
— Witt) closed-down gas stations and retau- 
rants of Northern California during the 
last few years where 'rural tourism* was to 
have replaced ihe higli-paying job of forestry 
piofcsMOiuls, It should be noted that many 
towns identified as tourist destination points 
now are nothing more than wide spots in 
the road. As the civic Infrastructure {i.e. 
schools, fire and police departments, etc) -> 
once supported with tiinb^ sales receipts — - 
becomes nonviable, a serv)C^based industry 
1$, Typically, unable to sustain luelf or the 
economic needs of the local populace. 

Only as more ^ our political leaders haire 
the courage to find consensus, and once 
found, act, I fear U will be politics as usual 
with the process being mote Important than 
the product The real losers in this game are 
tills country’s future generations and the 
itiillions of Americans who depend on access 
to our public lands for family get-a-ways and 
expect a healthy forest once ih^ arrive, i 


Mr. AMoJornuybf loicliot dt l72S23riIStnxt,Ste. 
220.SaaiMfkiao,CA USaii. 


E-mt«l; 74t33.H07ii\vitipus<!fvetX 
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EXHIBIT B 

Audubon 


I agree that overcrowding in national 
parks is a major problem that impinges 
on both the visitors’ experience and 
wildlife. Clearly one must reduce the 
number of visitors by some fair method. 
My concern is that in the process, con- 
sideration of cost will eliminate people 
like me from the parks. At 70, I use a 
walker on good days and an electric scoot- 


er otherwise. 1 have been eliminated from 
several wildlife areas, national forests, 
etc., because the simplest way to control 
people is to nrake them walk farther. 

I realize that handicapped facilities can 
be expensive, but they should be consid- 
ered in the planning process. It could be 
you, your spouse, or your child that is 
someday affected. 

Harry Johnson 
Riverside, California 


A 


U D U 1' " 
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EXHIBIT C 



\^ays to save our 

n atTo n al|: Q j, ^ g g 


CHainsAw-wiftlding profiteors h«v« takon charga of our 
public woodlands. Here*s how to stop them. 


hy .John Ba rger 

You’ke hlannin<; a vacation and um h>j. 
to vUii uiic of AiiK’rica's natioiuil forvsis. 

Maybe ymi envision clear strcatus. pbicid 
l^s. 3but)dantTm!<ilii'c,and a sA-rdaii! caiH^^y 
oTullold trees. It'yuu'rc lucky, you jiisc 
find such an idyllic place in titc O'tttitry's r>l 
iniUiuii acres of tiatioiul Iwrcadjiul. lint ymi 
couidjustw easily wander into a liircst wiili 
rniU's t^baid, enxiiug desreuts, scarred atid 
gouged by the treads ofheavy Ki!.',^ing 
nw«n VXA.-ko»nc to Hi(t Stump N.ni.mjl K>roM. 

liujoy liie i««H»isv3pe, bvoiiM yem pmhjWy |aid l«>f it. 
NuMoiial.rorcst logging is Ikm\ ih stilni<li/tti by cIk- AiiK-ricaii 
petH'k-'- "^1* U.S. PorcstScrvkv U 'ves iv-nit^ strips* of Inaltby 
trees along higliways to impress ibc . but beyond ilteH- 
tliiii green lines of respcctabilnx the .igency lus violauiJ our 
trnsi. Set up in i9(l5 to pruicei i^ircsi res es frisiii ioitging 
abnscij, the Forest Service was rcymlate kiggingwitli 

cite isual tif niaiiiuiimig a lK.'al(li> Iktrest. Nearly a eentniy later, 
the agency has all but eradicju d onr xrigmai vroodlands and 
destroyed wiltllil'c liabiut, streams, aiiil recnacion areas. It lias 
driven fK^ubtiotis of rare atu! t tiJangtred s}Mxtes toseard ce* 
tiiK'ttuii. And for wiiai? Today n.itional lorests provide a mere 
4 t\TCeiiC of cIk- iiatiiNi's tiiiiltei si>ii{<|y. ■ <fnaiiiicy easily repbee* 
^deby rccydtngaiid moruelheteni niw-»r\soud. 

' The best way to preserve your piiMii ibresu is to pressure 
y»ur public ufitcuk Here's wh.it clK'y tieed to fcinw, and what 
ynti need to tell dwin, 

% . Stop t ko Loggi ng 
You'll often hear ihatconiMKieial fogging of our puldfcbiiJs 
is^xid for (he cctmomy. in tiiith. mkI> togging rediKcs tlu- 
vatucof dtc fi>ieMft»rccn.'aiii<msB. Itiiiihis. and angkrs—wlw 
ermtribute 37 1 inxs nwre itHisne to (In U.S. eroiitMiiy .ind pio- 
diice yi tijiKs nH>rv jobs tti-iii foxing m ilje ictihm.il forests 


(kK-s. Ill .xlditioii. ilie lYircst Service s|H;ttds ahiiost 
$1 billion a year lor logging research, adininistri' 
lion, replanting, and luads not paid for by kiggiiig 
companies — imnicy den would t>e better ^aent 
restoring IjikI, retraining foren workers, and 
helping coniiiiuiiitics adapt u> die inevitable end 
of (lie tiiiilxTlHxwM. 

Tia- Sierra Club believes ifut tree cutting is 
acceptable in our national forests only fer do- 
mestic fircwixid, lu reduce the liazard of forest 
fires wlx'ft' absolutely necessary and to restore dain- 
.igs-d birests. The Chib inaintains that ail comnicrciai log|png 
on feileral fiirests siKnild k- luiined Ihv.iiik’ die IkircM Service 
li.i.s proven tlut it cuiikiI m.tii.igc it res|ionsil>ly. 

Aslvocalhigahali tolo^^ngts iiuteitoiiglj.IxiwcvvT. fur Club 
.!< (ivKts fniin around the country wlui have oilkT ideas for luv- 
tiigoiir tutmiul forests— iiK'lnding|K>licx‘s that can be iiitfde- 
nienxxl inmx'diaK'ly as they work toward a total luii. 

2. Protect Sensitive Areas 
and Old Orowih 

Ux.Kltess arras, vdiicli tlx- r\xTs( Serviiv deiilX's as S.lXtU or 
nxire acres of wildland, coituin iikiM remnants of llw nation's 
l>fiinvval forest and IniiKJrvxJs of at-risk s|xeics. Tlwy must itn> 
mediately be pm oiT-linuts to conniterrial lo( 3 ;ing. tikewise, 
MieaiusHk- areas— widi dieir unique erulogieal lealua'S, iiiipur'* 
uiKe in Hood prevention, and suseejKibitity to damage front 
k^itig— must be pnxeett'd. 

*Maiiy people Jo nut trim us to do the right thing.* Forest 
Service CItx'f Mike IXsiibcek recently told tiic Seiate E]t«gy 
31x1 Natural KrM>nrccs(hMniiiitl(.'e. “Until wen-build diat trust 
aixl su\'ngtlK:ii tliwe rclatiuiisiiips. it is simply cuniinon sense 
tltai wc avoid n|>a(ij<i. uld-growdt. and roadless arcaa.* Tticse 
wx-i< (iiiH' svmds iK'cd Hi Ix-ciHiic iiflidal agency policy; cnfurced 
»Hi die ground. 'U» provide |x*rmauetK pi««vctio», Coi^ess 
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thoiiKi add most of these areas to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System— or offer other forms of protection. If 
Congress balks. President Clinton should use his |>owcr under 
the Antiquities Act, as he did in setting up Grand Siaircasc- 
Escabntc National Monument in Utah in I99f), to establish 
an array ofancicnt'fbrcst national monuincnts. 

3. Halt HoadbMildina 

Measured by its ability to erode soils and dc> 
scroy streams and other wildlife habitat, 
roadbiiilding is one of the nmst egre- 
gious aspects of the Forest Service’s 
RV commercial logging program. The 
377,000-milc-long nationaUfcM^st 
road system is already almost eight 
times longer tlian our interstate high- 
way system, and .additional roads are 
r being built. Taxpayers arc iimvittingly 
paying S50 million a year to make it liappen. 
(See ‘Lt^jgers’ Free Lunch,' page 22.) 

4« Reward Stewardship 

Ttnlay Ciongress evaluates the Forest Service primarily on 
how well it 'gets out the cut," meaning how close it coine.s to 
meeting Congress’ astronomical logging quotas. IIk'sc quotas 
should be eliminated. Tlic agency's performance sltould Insu-ad 
be measured by how well it has perfomted its Job of protecting 
the ecological quality and health of tlic forests, including 
wildlife, wetlands, lakes, and rivers. Salary increases and pro- 
motions should be based on the same criteria. 

a. Look Again at WIIdTna44 

To keep the log trucks rolling. Forest Service ofTicials have 
excluded inillioni of acres of pristine wildlands from die 
agency's official maps of roadless lands. In Washington's 
Okanogan National Forest, for example, roadless acreage was 
understated by 30 percent. 'The Forest Service included a lot 
of nice rock and ice," says Sierra Club forest activist Mark 
Lawler, "but excluded areas with big trees." Because Congress 
uses these maps to delineate and establish federally protected 
wilderness areas, a new inventory of roadless areas sliould be 
conducted— not by the Forest Service, but by an ol>jcctive advi> 
sory board .appointed by the president. Once the inventory is 
complete, roadless areas should be placed oir>ltiuits to logging 
until Congress considers whether they should K- iiichidcd in 
the wilderness system. 

a. th4 Oamag* 

After cutting an aces, the Ferest Service has often com* 
pounded the damage by replanting it as a singlc«spccie$ tree 
farm. Moreover, the agency has misappropriated a third to a 
half of all the money earmarked for rcforcscatioit and mitiga- 
tion of timber-sale damage, using it for admiiiiscraiive expenses. 
L^ging and roadbuilding funds should be redirected to rcpjir- 
ing environmental damage. At the top of the list of .-ircas to be 
restored should be logging roads (and ni.-iny olf-rojd-vchiclc 
trails), cspeci.slly those in sensitive areas; ripan.m /ones and 
wctl.iuds; tiKiOjie,elk.caribi>ti, and other brge-nninmal wimer- 



range and reproduction areas; undcrrcprcscnud habitat types, 
such .IS (HHiderosa pine in Colorado; and habit.u fut sensitive 
species. 

A federally funded restoration corps should be set up to 
qjcarlie.ul such cirorts, and to stabilize and rccontour disturbed 
slopes, Inirii brush and trees where necessary to reduce wild- 
fire ri.sk, and control the spread of lion-naiivc species. Out-of- 
work k^^-rs should be given hiring preferences for these and 
odicr fediTjl restiration jUrojccts. 

7, Help Logging Communitlea 

If commercial logging on public lands is outlawed or 
severely restricted, some tiinbcrilcpcndcnt communities will 
need assistance building a new economy. The federal govern- 
ment sliould lielp them find environmentally .siistain.ible ways 
to provkic jobs, 'ilic restoration corps mentioned above is one 
logical .step. Aiiotiicr is setting up temporary progr.ims, such 
as the Agriculture Department’s Office of Forestry and Eco- 
nomic Assistaiu'c in Fortl.md, Oregon, to help communities 
maintain soci.il services and search for cconoiuic aliei natives. 

O. Promot e Land Ethlc» 

Diova-s of iiniuiori'd hikers, cnm|H'rs, bicyclists. hi>isc-p.ack- 
ers, liuiuers, .iiul .uiglers can make a mess by leaving garbage, 
trampleil campsites stripped of wood, atid rutted trails. The 
Forest Service should more actively promote programs that 
teach recrcatiuiiists low-impaci practices. Conservationists 
should seek {lartnersliips with noiimocorized rccrcationists to 
defend public lands from such destructive .iccivities and to 
maintain and iiKHiitor trails. 


S* Taka a Personal Stand 

The Siena Club is working lo convince tlic 
Forest Service .Hid elected o/Tici.ils to m.ikc the 
kinds ol |H>licy changes listed alxwc. We invite 
you toj«>iii your local Sierra Club’s foresi-pro- 
tcciion coiiiminee. If you wane to do more, 
urge I’rcsident Clinton and your congres- 
sional representatives to support legislation 
to Slop conmiercial logging on public land. In 
addition, you can volunteer on a restoration 
preyed; write letters to your local newspaper ^ 
urging protection for our national forests; 
pitoiogi.ipli cIcarciK. trail, and stream dam- 
age wIk II you see It and send tlic pictures to 
local media; .md let your nearest Forest Service office know 
that hc.dthy forests and native Fsli and wildlife are what you 
vahic iiKist on tlicsc public lands. • 



John J BnitcCH. who has a doaorntt in tcologf, is an oiilhorand 
ttifiMtineiiiiil /vfuy (oiisiiluvit. His j’fiitxr on Jomts luill be puUishfd 
by Siiffo Chib Boi'l’J next year. 


»Jvr mi>rf inji'rmiiiiim abaitl hew lexei inivlMd i» iht Sirmi CluiV 
Jbrtss work, timlaa your 5i>rra Chh thapltr or ^ronp (•miervation 
(hmir. 'la Jain ibr .SjVrnr Cloh AciMst Ntiu'ork, wrilt thr O^ct of 
Volunitrt auj .4rru-isl Srrvitts, fS SrfonJ St., 2tiil Floor. San Fran- 
tiita. t.Vt f^laf arr-mail acliviit,(lt'sk(»>tirrrac1>ib.org. 
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T he threats to Sequoia National 
Forest are mirrored throughout 
the 430-mile-long Sierra Nevada, 
John Muir's •divinely beautiful* Range 
of light. Clearcuts pockmark the mourt* 
tain chain. Trees are being cut 
on steep slopes with poor soil, 
causing erosion and sMt-iaden 
streams. And more than a hurv- 
dred years of fire suppression 
have left the forest to become 
dang«ously tangled with un> 
derbrush and dense stands of small 
trees, aeatlng a dtuation In which con- 
cerns about fire safety are exploited to 
jtxti^ old-style oit-and-nm logging. 

he Sierra Club is working toward 
r permanent federal protection for tHp 
ranoe*! entire arKlent-forest ecotyst em; 
That's a tail order given that the Slerfa 
nine national forests and three ha^ 
tional parks. The most immediate ob^ 
cle Is the anti-environmenul bent of the 
current Congress. But Instead of waiting 
for Washington, the Club’ Is laying the 
groundworic for lasting protection by Irv- 
fluenclng administrative policies in the 
short term and building public support 
for a healthy Sierra Nevada. 

For the next 10 to 1 S years, whether 
the range can be protected will be deter- 
mined largely by how well the U.S. For- 
est Ser^ce toeats the California sotted 
ov^. Under the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act, the agency is required to pro- 
tect this species In decline. A draft envi- 
rorvnental impact statement focusing on 
preserving owl habitat is due this fall 


! The! 
Grand 
: Plan; 


The Sierra Club, fighting for strong 
spotted-owl protections, conducted a 
successful phone-caii and letter-writing 
campaign that convinced the lA^ite 
House to order the Forest Service to 
delay Issuing its spotted-owl 
plans until it incorporates the 
findings of the S7 million con- 
gresslonalty mandated Sierra 
Nevada Ecosystem Project That 
study, the most comprehensive 
ew^r completed oh an ecosys- 
tem as large and complex as the Sierra 
Nevada, backs up- environmentalists' 
concerns about thread to'the rarrge's 
forest^ takes, and > 
rivers with indis- 
putable scientific^ 
evidence; '.‘r 
During Ute past '• 
year, the Sierra^ 

Club turned much 
of its attention to ^ 
blocking the 'ef- ' 
fects of the sal-' 
vage-logging rider 
that was attached 
to the 1996 federal 
budget and aW 
lowed unchecked 
logging on forest- 
lands. Although 
environmentalists 
could not per- 
suade the Clinton 
administration to 
cancel the ridei; 
they won signifi* 



cant smaller victories and. just as impor- 
tant, convinced many government offi- 
cials that 'logging without laws* Is dis- 
astrous for our nation’s forests. In 
California, those efforts forced the For- 
est Service to halt or significantly alter 
93 timber sales. In Sequoia National For- 
est, a^msts ccmvinccd the Forest $«vk» 
to convert ail proposed rider sales into 
sales that could be appealed by citizens, 
slowing the saws — for now. 

Today the Sierra flub can focus m«re 
attention on educating the pubTic about 
the long-term threats the Sierra Nevada 
faces. Through media outreach and . 

hands-on commimity 
organizing. Club ac- 
tivists are taking their 
message to-: their 
neighbors, building ' 
; the kind of grass- 
roots ' support that 
can move even hos- 
. tlleWashmgton.lt'sa 
task as big as the 
Sierra itself, but it 
didn't stop John Muir 
and it surely won't 
stop his Sierra Oub. 

For more informa- 
tion, contact the 
Sierra Club's Califor- 
nia/Nevada/Hawaii 
field office, 4171 
Piedmont Ave., Suite 
204, Oakland CA 
94611. (SIO) 654- 
7847. 


ir. .Miv/AiirtrsT 1997 
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IN THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Congresswoman Helen Chenoweth, Chair 

TESTIMONY OF ALASKA FOREST ASSOCIATION 
Jack E. Phelps, Executive Director 
Offered February 25, 1998 

Opposing the USDA Forest Service Proposed Rulemaking Concerning Roadless 
Areas of the National Forest System 

Chairwoman Chenoweth and Subcommittee members, my name is Jack 
Phelps. I am the Executive Director of the Alaska Forest Association (AFA). AFA is a 
private, non-profit organization. The association consists of more than 100 member 
companies which are directly involved in the forest products industry in Alaska and 
account for more than 1,400 direct year-round job equivalent employees. AFA also 
represents an additional 200 associate member companies that provide goods and 
services to Alaska's timber industry. The livelihoods of many of AFA's members, their 
workers, their families, and the timber dependent communities in which they live 
depend upon the availability of timber from the Tongass and Chugach National Forests 
and are affected by Forest Service decisions pertaining to these forests. 

I am here today not only on behalfof the AFA, but also the forest products 
industry nationwide. The actions that Chief Dombeck and the Forest Service are now 
taking or proposing to take regarding roadless areas on the national forests are, quite 
simply, In violation of the federal laws and regulations which govern the 
responsibilities of the agency and its management of these forests. The unilateral 
moratorium imposed by the Forest Service on the majority of our national forests would 
suspend road construction on millions of acres of roadless areas and significantly affect 
pending and future access to those areas for a multitude of uses. For example, 
Regional Foresters will be given broad authority to, in effect, enlarge existing 
wilderness areas by locking up roadless areas of 1,000 acres or more which are 
contiguous to existing Congressional ly-designated wilderness areas or which are 
contiguous to roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more of federal land. Such actions will 
allow the Clinton Administration to override existing forest plans that have been 
developed through the National Forest Management Act planning process. The 
unilateral nature of this policy unlawfully excludes the public from informed 
decisionmaking and debate about how the forests will be managed. 
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The National Forest Management Act (16 USC § 1604) requires that any 
change to the management of a national forest for which a plan exists must go through 
the forest planning amendment process. If the amendment is a significant change to 
the existing plan's management of a particular forest, as is the case in implementing the 
moratorium, then the agency must undertake meticulous review of its actions in 
accordance with the National Forest Management Act, the agency must prepare an 
environmental impact statement and consider a broad array of alternatives to the 
proposed amendment in accordance with the National Environmental Policy Act (42 
USC § 4321 et seq.). and the agency must provide for public participation in the 
development and review of such amendments. 

These requirements are completely ignored by the imposition of the new 

moratorium: 

16 USC § 1604(f)(4) provides that amendment of forest plans “in any 
manner whatsoever” resulting in significant change be made in the same 
manner as the plan itself was developed. A plan is developed by the 
Forest Supervisors using the NEPA process as the decision making process 
for meeting the NFMA planning requirements (36 CFR 219.1 eLSSa-) 
Hence, a proposed amendment must follow the same process as the 
original plan. 

16 USC § 1604(d) and 36 CFR § 219.6 require the agency to provide for 
meaningful public participation in the development, review, and revision 
of a forest plan, including plan amendments, (1 6 USC § 1604(d); 36 CFR 
§219.6.) 

♦ The above description of the process for amending a forest plan is 
corroborated by the agency's regulatory requirements and the Forest 
Service Handbook and Manual (jfifi, e.g. . 36 CFR § 219.10(0 and FSH 
5.32.5 (both of which require preparation of an EIS for a significant plan 
amendment). If a proposed change to an existing plan Is significant, then 
the plan must be amended in accordance with the forest planning 
process, including full public participation. 

Although the Tongass National Forest in Alaska is allegedly ‘exempted" 
from the nationwide moratorium, we are very concerned about a “backdoor” 
imposition of the moratorium on the Tongass. The agency proposes to deal with 
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Tongass roadless areas “when appropriate" during its review of appeals filed on the 
recently revised Tongass Land Management Plan. We are concerned that the Forest 
Service will impose the moratorium by characterizing its action as ameliorating or 
addressing appeal points raised by environmental groups. The Forest Service can only 
correct legal errors which occurred during the forest planning process. It cannot make 
new policy. 


Again, changes to policy which significantly affect an existing forest plan 
such as the Tongass Land Management Plan can only be made by meeting the full 
planning process requirements, including public participation and preparation of an 
environmental impact statement which thoroughly documents the need for and impacts 
of the proposed amendment. And any action the Forest Service will take during the 
Tongass appeal process regarding management and treatment of roadless areas will 
indeed be significant. 

With respect to the Chugach National Forest, similar concerns arise. The 
Forest Service has just begun the process of revising the Chugach Land Management 
Plan. The scoping period ended on December 31,1 997, and a draft revised plan and 
its accompanying draft environmental impact statement are expected later this year. 
For the Forest Service to unilaterally foreclose by implementation of the moratorium 
the multiple use options which would otherwise be available for consideration during 
the public planning process is unacceptable under our democratic system. The 
problem is especially acute on the Chugach where more than 98 percent of the forest 
is currently inventoried roadless. 

In addition to the above, the Forest Service is expressly prohibited by 
federal law from even studying federal lands within Alaska for purposes of establishing 
additional wilderness, conservation units, recreational units or similar areas. The 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act is clear - only Congress can approve 
the establishment of such areas or the study of forest lands for such purposes in Alaska. 
(16 use § 3201 fit sen ) The attached briefing paper sets forth these important 
provisions controlling agency action on federal lands in Alaska. 

in conclusion, Madam Chairwoman, the proposed rulemaking on roadless 
issues, both in its interim form via a moratorium, and in its more permanent form, runs 
contrary to all the laws by which public lands, particularly National Forest System 
lands, are to be managed. Because of the paucity of roads in our state, Alaska will be 
disproportionately harmed by this administrative policy. But the rest of the country will 
be adversely and unjustly punished as well. It is not only the industries that work in 
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the forests who will suffer harm, but every American who wants to be able to drive into 
the national forests which belong to all of us. Congress must do all in its power to stop 
implementation of this unacceptable policy, and to insist that the Clinton 
Administration follow the law when it proposes to make changes to the management 
of National Forest System lands. 
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Supplemental Sheet to Testimony of Jack E. Phelps 

Opposing Forest Service Rulemaking Regarding Roadless Areas of the 
National Forest System 
February 25, 1 998 


jack E. Phelps 
1 1 1 Stedman, Suite 200 
Ketchikan, Alaska 99901 
(907) 225-6114 voice 
(907) 225-5920 facsimile 
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Briefing Paper on the Forest Service's Proposed Action for 

ADDRESSING ROADLESS AREAS ON THE TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST 


Prepared by the Alaska Forest Association (AFA) 
February 6, 1998 


INTRODUCTION 

On Thursday, January 22, 1998, Forest Service Chief Mike Dombeck made the 
remarkable announcement that the agency will be making new determinations regarding 
roadless areas on the Tongass National Forest during the current Tongass Land Management 
Plan (TLMP) appeal process. Apparently, the Forest Service intends to implement a new 
roadless area policy for the Tongass through the administrative appeal process, contrary to the 
statutory and regulatory authorities controlling such policy determinations and despite the fact 
that the Forest Service is limited to correcting heal errors during the administrative appeal 
process. 


Chief Dombeck made the announcement about the Tongass roadless areas 
during the course of announcing tw'o Forest Service rulemakings impacting other national 
forests. First, the Forest Service gave advanced notice of its intent to develop a new long-term 
policy regarding the construction of roads in roadless areas on the national forests. Second, 
the Forest Service immediately implemented a moratorium suspending all road construction 
and road reconstruction activities in roadless areas on the national forests until the long-term 
policy is promulgated. Although the Tongass National Forest is exempted from the 
moratorium that the Forest Service implemented with respect to roadless areas in the majority 
of the national forests, the Forest Service's announcement that Tongass roadless areas would 
be addressed during the TLMP appeal process is a portent of new agency policy regarding the 
classification and treatment of Tongass roadless areas. 

No regulatory or statutory mechanism or process exists for the Forest Service to 
unilaterally change the recently revised TLMP during an appeal process or otherwise. Any 
determinations that the Forest Service attempts to make during the TLMP appeai process must 
be iimited to correcting what the Forest Service agrees were legal errors in the TLMP planning 
process. Any other changes (including changes to the Tongass roadless areas policy) must be 
pursued as a plan amendment through the appropriate Forest Planning regulations, in the same 
way that the AFA is pursuing plan amendments through the process established in the 
regulations.' 


' SS£ AFA's October 17, 1997 letter to Regional Forester Phil Janik (copied to the three Forest 

Supervisors), which proposes a number of amendments to the revised TLMP. 
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The purpose of this briefing paper is to outline why the agency's proposed 
action to change its Tongass roadless areas policy would be unlawful under the National 
Forest Maiagement Act (NFMA) of 1976 06 USC S 1604), the National Environmcaital Policy 
Act (NEPA) of 1969 (42 USC § 4321 et seq .) and the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act (ANILCA) of 1980 (16 USC § 3201 et seq .l. It is the further purpose of this 
briefing paper to describe why implenientation of a new policy in the guise of ccrrection of 
a legal error in preparation of TLMP would likewise be unlawful under the above statutes and 
regulations. 


DiSCUSStON 

Chief Dombeck's recent announcement notifies the public of two agency 
actions. First, the agency intends to develop a long-term policy with respect to road 
management in roadless areas the national forests.^ The Forest Service will be conducting 
studies for at least the next 18 months to determine what that policy will be and how it will 
apply to approximately 33 million acres of roadless areas, 9 million of which are suitable for 
timl^r harvest. Chief Dombeck stated that ‘(wje ^ticipate that the final long-term road policy 
will apply to aff forests." (Forest Service News Release dated January 22, 1998 (emphasis 
added).) 


Second, the agency Is implementing an interim policy which places an 18- 
month moratorium on road construction and reconstruction in roadless areas. ^ The 
moratorium immediately* suspends road construction and road reconstruction in areas equal 
to or greater than 5,000 acres In inventoried RARE 11 (Roadless Area Review and Evaluation) 
areas in the national forests and in "other unroaded areas, regardless of size, identified in a 
forest plan." The moratorium also applies to unroaded areas greater than 1,000 acres which 


^ The agency published advanced notice of this proposed rulemaking in the Federal Register 
on January 28, 1998. (63 Fed. Reg. 4350(1998) (to be codifted at 36CFR Part 212).) A copy of tfie notice is 
attad>ed as Exhibit 1 . The public comment deadline for this notice is March 30, 1 998. 

^ The agency published notice of this interim rule/moratorium in the Federal Register on 
January 28, 1998. (63 Fed. Reg. 4351 (1998) (to be codified at 36 CFR 212.13}.) A cc^y of the notice is 
attadted a$ Exhibit 2. The public ccxnrnent deadline for this notice is February 27, 1996. 

* The moratorium became effective as of the date of publication in the Federal Register, 
January 28. 1998. 

^ Several Tongass roadless areas were designated as wilderness as part of the RARE II 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) process. (See RAI^ II Final EIS, Appendix A. See also discussion under 
Section I, Part 6 and Section II. Part C, below (stating th« ^ILCA prohibits the Forest Service from further 
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are contiguous to (1) wilderness areas, (2) wild and scenic rivers that are classified as “wild,” 
and (3) roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more which are located on other federal lands. 
Furthermore, the moratorium will apply to two other categories of land: 

(1) any National Forest System (NFS) area of low-density road development or 

(2) any other NFS area that retains its roadless characteristics which the 
Regional Forester subsequently determines have such special and unique 
ecological characteristics or social values that no road construction or 
reconstruction should proceed. The agency does not anticipate that Regional 
Foresters will create a new inventory of roadless areas that meet the criteria of 
these latter two categories. Rather, it is expected that Regional Foresters will 
apply these categories on a project-by-project basis. Examples of areas that 
might be considered under these latter categories are areas needed to protect 
the values of municipal watersheds, including public drinking water sources, 
or to provide habitat for listed or proposed endangered and threatened fish, 
wildlife, or plants. ... 

(63 Fed. Reg. at 4351-52.) The moratorium will remain in effect for 1 8 months Q£ until the 
agency has developed “improved analytical tools" for making future road decisions, whichever 
is earlier. The agency believes that the moratorium may have some impacts on other activities 
already approved for these areas. 

The Forest Service exempts the Tongass National Forest from the moratorium. 
Instead, the agency states that “issues related to the construction of roads in roadless areas [on 
the Tongass] will be addressed in the [TLMP] appeal decision, when appropriate.” 
(Parenthetical statement found at end of proposed 36 CFR § 212.13(b)(2), 63 Fed. Reg. at 
4354.) The agency specifically requests “comment on whether additional measures are 
needed to implement the [Tongass] exemption." 


I. The Forest Service cannot make unilateral or “back door” policy changes to a forest 
plan in the guise of granting a forest plan appeal point. Any development and 
implementation of a new roadless area policy on the Tongass must be formulated as 
a forest plan amendment in accordance with the process set forth in NFMA, must 


reviewing roadless areas for wilderness designations or recommendations).) 
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provide for full and meaningful public participation, and must meet the 
environmental review requirements provided under NEPA. 

AFA is concerned that the Forest Service may seek to implement a new roadless 
areas policy on the Tongass by either 

ID announcing a unilateral agency change In the recently revised TLMP to 
prohibit or severely limit any development activities {including logging 
and road construction) in Tongass roadless areas® or 

(2) justifying application of the new roadless area policy to the Tongass 
based upon the agency's purported corrections of alleged legal errors 
raised by environmental groups appealing the revised TLMP. 

Either approach would violate NFMA and NEPA. 

NFMA establishes a j^ocess for forest plan amendments (such as the new 
roadless area policy) when the agency proposes significant changes to a forest plan. 
Development and implementation of a new roadless area policy will constitute a significant 
and major plan amendment because it will affect the classification and use of resources on 
millions of acres of forest land. Under NFMA, a plan amendment which results in a 
significant change in a plan must undergo the same land management planning process that 
is used for original and revised plans, Including, but not limited to, the preparation of an 
environmental impact statement (EIS) in accordance with NEPA. (16 USC 1604(d)-{g).) 

(A) NFMA Prohibits Unilateral Forest Service Changes to Forest Plans 

The NFMA establishes a process for amending a Forest Plan: 

♦ 16 USC § 1604(c) states that “(u}ntil such time as a unit of the National Forest 

System is managed under plans developed in accordance with this subchapter, 
the management of such unit may continue under existing land and resource 
management plans." The necessary Implication is that once a plan (such as the 
revised TLMP for the Tongass) has been developed, management pursuant to 
that plan must continue until the plan is amended. 


® For purposes of this Briefing Paper, AFA's discussion is intended to cover all areas deemed to 
be roadless on the Tongass, including roadless watersheds. 
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♦ 1 6 use § ^ 604(f)(4) provides that amendment of forest plans “in any manner 
whatsoever" resulting in significant change be made in the same manner as the 
plan itself was developed. A plan is developed by the Forest Supervisors using 
the NEPA process as the decision making process for meeting the NFMA 
planning requirements (36 CFR 219.1 et seq .) Hence a proposed amendment 
must follow the same process as the original plan. 

16 use § 1604(d) and 36 CFR § 219.6 require the agency to provide for 
meaningful public participation in the development, review, and revision of a 
forest plan, including plan amendments. (16 USC § 1 604(d); 36 CFR § 2 1 9.6.) 

♦ The above description of the process for amending a forest plan is corroborated 
by the agency's regulatory requirements and the Forest Service Handbook and 
Manual. (See, e. g.. 36 CFR § 219.10(f) and FSH 5.32.5 (both of which require 
preparation of an EIS for a significant plan amendment).) If a proposed change 
to an existing plan is significant, then the plan must be amended in accordance 
with the forest planning process, including full public participation. 

In short, the Forest Service cannot dictate a change in how roadless areas on the 
Tongass will be treated and/or classified under the revised TLMP without first initiating the 
plan amendment process. 

(B) NFMA Prohibits “Back Door" Policy Changes to Forest Plans 

During the administrative appeal process, the Forest Service can only correct 
what it agrees are /ega/ errors which occurred in the forest planning process. It cannot change 
agency policy during the administrative appeal process. If the Forest Service implements the 
roadless area policy by granting a point made on appeal of the TLMP by an environmental 
group, such “back door" action to implement a new policy would also be a violation of the 
NFMA planning regulations and NEPA. 

AFA presents the following examples to illustrate how Forest Service 
determinations based on various appeal points will violate federal law: 

♦ As part of its administrative appeal, the Southeast Alaska Conservation Council 
(SEACC) has requested that the agency reclassify SEACC's list of “special areas" 
as remote recreational, since that classification would be most similar to LUD 
II roadless areas. (See selected pages from SEACC's Appeal attached as 
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Exhibit 3.)^ The Forest Service did not develop such land use designations as 
part of the planning process and was not required to do so by the planning 
regulations. Thus, the agency cannot now, without commencing the plan 
amendment process, including the opportunity for public participation, change 
TLMP in response to SEACC's appeal.® Such a change could only be made 
through the plan amendment process, and then only if statutory constraints on 
the classification and/or withdrawal of federal lands In Alaska do not preclude 
a proposed amendment. (See discussion under Section II, below.) As such, 
changes to the Tongass roadless area policy cannot be addressed by the Forest 
Service during the administrative appeal process. 

SEACC asserts that the Forest Service did not conduct an adequate review of 
roadless areas pursuant to 36 CFR § 219.1 7, in order to determine whether to 
recommend any of these areas as additional wilderness. (SEACC Appeal at 42- 
48.) AFA disputes that contention ^d agrees with the agency's assertions that 
Congress addressed wilderness issues in the Tongass Timber Reform Act (TTRA) 
of 1990 (16 use 539(d)).® Moreover, ANILCA § 708(b)(4) prohibits any further 
review of roadless areas for purposes of wilderness recommendations. 

Throughout the TLMP revision process, the Forest Service has stated that no 
additional wilderness was included In any plan revision alternative.’® There is 
no requirement that the Forest Service recommend any additional wilderness 


’ SEACC's request for relief of> this issue does out raise a claim of error. Rather, SEACC 
is requesting the Forest Service to make a change in its policy regarding the referenced areas. 

^ Several other environmental groups appealed land allocation decisions under the revised 

TLMP by either adopting SEACC's appeal for certain areas or by separately requesting reclassification of 
roadless and/or "special areas” to nondevelopment status. These groups include the National Audubon 
Society, Alaska Society of American forest Dwellers, Cleveland Users Coalition, Prince of Wales 
Conservation league, City of Tenakee Springs, and Sitka Conservation Society. AFA's comments herein 
regarding the Forest Service changes to policy regarding Tongass roadless areas also apply to all of these . 
appeals. 


’ AFA also disputed the case authorities SEACC cited in challenging the Forest Service's wilderness 
review. (See AFA's Intervenor Comments at 71-74.) 

In the 1991 SOEIS at 3-264, the Forest Service stated “{n)o additional Wilderness is proposed for 
any alternative.” In the 1996 RSDEI5 at 3-204, the agency stated that *|n)o additional Wilderness proposals, 
or any changes to existing Wilderness are being proposed at this time.” In the 1997 RSDEIS at 3-169, the 
agency stated that “[n]o additional Wilderness is proposed in any alternative.” 
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areas. Indeed, as the Ninth Circuit noted in City of Tenakee Springs v. RInrk 
ANILCA “prohibits any further review of National Forests in Alaska 'for the 
purpose of determining their suitability for inclusion in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System.'" (778 F.2d 1402, 1406 (9th Cir. 1985) {quoting the 
statutory' language in ANILCA § 708(b)(4) (Pub. L. No. 96-487, 94 Stat. 2371, 
2421 (1980)).) Only Congress can authorize such reviews. (ANILCA § 
708(b)(4).) Thus, SEACC's appeal points regarding roadless area reviews are 
directly contrary to federal law specifically dealing with national forest lands in 
Alaska, and the Forest Service cannot rely on SEACC's appeal or similar appeals 
to further review roadless areas in Alaska for purposes of recommendation or 
designation as wilderness. 

♦ The National Audubon Society (NAS) challenges the TLMP standards and 
guidelines which permit construction of roads and logging in roadless 
watersheds, including the Kadashan Watershed, which potentially provide 
habitat for brown bears and wolves. ( See NAS appeal at 6-7 and 10.) The 
appeal challenges the agency's decision not to fully adopt the recommendations 
of the brown bear and wolf assessment panels. This appeal point challenges 
agency policy regarding the management of watershed areas and does not 
allege a le gal error. As such, changes to the Tongass roadless area policy 
cannot be addressed by the Forest during the administrative appeal process. 

(C) A Forest Plan Amendment is the Only Process for Changing the Existing 
Plan on the Issue of Roadless Areas 

All of the above points, considered together, demonstrate that the law 
commands the Forest Service to abide by its own statutory forest planning process. If the 
Forest Service wants to develop a new roadless areas policy for the Tongass, it must refer the 
proposal to the Forest Supervisors who will then consider it in accordance with the process 
described in 36 CFR 219.1 et seq . If the Forest Service wants to set aside and reclassify certain 
roadless areas on the Tongass as remote recreational, natural research area, or for some other 
nondevelopment purpose, the agency cannot do so on the basis of roadless area challenges 
made by environmental groups in their appeals, because the agency never included 
alternatives for review during the revision process which proposed such set asides and 
reclassifications. A "back door” attempt at implementing a purported road management pol icy 
is clearly prohibited by law. 
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II. ANILCA prohibits (1) Forest Service studies which contemplate the establishment of 
additional conservation, recreation, or similar units, (2) the withdrawal of more than 
5,000 acres of land, in the aggregate, without Congress's approval, and (3) the review 
of roadless areas on national forest lands in Alaska for the purpose of evaluating their 
suitability as wilderness. 

Even if the Forest Service commenced the plan amendment process in 
accordance with NFMA and NEPA to establish a change in policy for Tongass roadless areas, 
the Forest Service faces other strict constraints prohibiting further withdrawals of federal lands 
in Alaska. Although the Forest Service maintains that “issues related to the construction of 
roads in roadless areas [of the Tongass] will be addressed In the appeal decision," the real 
purpose of the proposed action is to study and/or withdraw millions of acres of Tongass 
roadless areas and reclassify them as conservation, wilderness, recreational or other similar 
units.’’ Under ANILCA § 1326,'^ the Forest Service is prohibited from (1) using the plan 
amendment process, the moratorium, or any other process to conduct additional studies of 
public lands in Alaska, the single purpose of which is to set aside roadless areas from further 
development and (2) withdrawing lands in excess of 5,000 acres in the aggregate, without 
Congressional approval. 

(A) ANILCA's ‘No More Studies* Clause 

Under the "no more studies" clause, ANILCA § 1 326(b) prohibits the executive 
branch from studying federal lands in Alaska for the single purpose of considering whether to 
establish “a conservation system unit, national recreation area, national conservation area, S 2 £ 
for related or similar purposes * unless authorized under ANILCA or by Congress. ( 1 6 USC § 
321 3(b) (emphasis added).) Thus, the Forest Service is prohibited from studying any roadless 
areas during a plan amendment process, much less the administrative appeal process, if the 
purpose is to establish a conservation unit, recreation area, conservation area or any other unit 
serving related or similar purposes. 

The single purpose of reviewing roadless areas as a result of the TLMP appeal 
process would be to condua a Forest Service study of a proposed action which will probably 


' ' Indeed, this proposed action comes on the heels of a healed 'roads* debate in the 1 997 
Congress about how to treat roadless areas of the national forest. The real proponents of this action are Vice 
President A) Core and the environmental groups who. failing to achieve their special interest goals in the 
legislative arena, now seek to force land use decisions on the public through executive branch mandates. 

'* A copy of ANILCA 5 1326 (16 USC 3213) is attached as Exhibit 4. 
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result in a decision to lock up millions of acres of Tongass roadless areas, essentially 
converting several of these areas to remote recreational, conservation, or some other type of 
nondevelopment status. Such a study is banned under ANILCA § 1326(b). 

Furthermore, Congress expressly stated that the conservation areas established 
under ANILCA were sufficient protection “for the national interest in the scenic, natural, 
cultural and environmental values on the public lands in Alaska.” (16 USC § 3101(d).) 
Congress also expressly stated that because ANILCA established a “proper balance" of interests 
and uses of federal lands in Alaska, no further legislative designations of conservation areas 
(including recreation areas) were ne«ied. CM.) If the Forest Service proceeds to study roadless 
areas during the appeal process or as part of a plan amendment, the agency action establishing 
new conservation areas in Alaska that ban road construction, timber harvesting, and other 
development activities, will violate Congress' explicit finding that additional conservation and 
recreational units and unlfe serving related or similar purposes are not needed. 

B. ANILCA 's “No More Withdrawals" Clause 

In addition to the "no more studies" provision, ANILCA also states that the 
permanent withdrawal of public lands in Alaska greater than 5,000 acres in the aggregate, will 
not become effective “unless Congress passes a joint resolution of approval within one year 
after the notice of such withdrawal has been submitted to Congress. (16 USC § 3213(a).) At 
a minimum, the Forest Service must give specific notice of those Tongass roadless areas it 
intends to withdraw under this section via notice in the Federal Register and to both Houses 
of Congress, (id.) Even then, however, the identified land withdrawals will not become 
effective unless Congress approves them throu^ a joint resolution within one year. Given 
the congressional opposition expressed in ANILCA to the withdrawal of additional lands on 
national forest lands and the heated “roads" debate from last year, it is highly unlikely 
Congress would approve any land withdrawals on the Tongass. 

The process set forth in ANILCA §1 326(a) is the only process established for the 
Forest Service to withdraw more than 5,000 acres, in the aggregate, of public land on the 
Tongass. As a result, the Forest Service cannot make such withdrawals through the TLMP 
administrative appeal process or through a proposed plan amendment. 

C. ANILCA 's "No More Wilderness Reviews” Clause 

As stated in Section I, Part B, above, ANILCA prohibits the Forest Service from 
conducting further review of roadless areas on national forests in Alaska “for the purpose of 
determining their suitability for inclusion in the National Wilderness Preservation System." 
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{ANILCA § 708(b)(4); City of Tenakee Springs v. Block. 778 F.2d at 1406.) The Forest Service 
has no independent authority to embark on such a wilderness review without the express 
authorization of Congress. (ANILCA § 708(b)(4). )’^ Thus, the Forest Service cannot 
recommend or designate any of the Tongass roadless areas as wilderness, either through the 
plan amendment process or the administrative appeal process. 

CONCLUSION 

The Forest Service cannot change its roadless areas policy for the Tongass as part 
of the agency's deliberations during the on-going administrative appeal process. Such action 
would violate NFMA and NEPA. Furthermore, ANILCA prohibits the Forest Service from 
conducting further studies of public lands for the purpose of establishing additional 
conservation units or similar units, which surely will be the purpose of the roadless area 
review during the administrative appeal process.'^ ANILCA also prohibits the Forest Service 
from withdrawing from development roadless areas of more than 5,000 acres, in the 
aggregate, if such withdrawals are attempted as a part of determinations made during the 
administrative appeal process rather than in accordance with the express process set forth in 
ANILCA. Finally, ANILCA expressly forbids the Forest Service from reviewing Tongass 
roadless areas for purposes of determining whether those lands are suitable for wilderness 
status. 


ANILCA S 708(b)(4) provides, in its entirety, that: 

unless expressly authorized by Congress ^ Department of Agriculture shall 
not conduct any further statewide roadless area review and evaluation of 
National Forest System lands in the State of Alaska for the purpose of 
determining their suitability for inclusion in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

The Alaska Legislature has introduced a resolution opposing any further withdrawals of lands 
in Alaska, citing ANILCA, and opposes any unilateral amendments to the revised TLMP without public 
participation. (See attached Exhibit 5, Committee Substitute for Sponsor Substitute for Alaska House of 
Representatives loint Resolution No. 49.) 
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THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

STATEMENT OF CBAIG GEHRKE, REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
OF THE IDAHO OFFICE OF THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY, ON THE 
VS. niREST SERVICE’S INTERIM NATIONAL FOREST 
TRANSPORTATION POUCY, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH, HOUSE COMMITIEE ON RESOURCES, 
FEBRUARY 25, l»9S 

The Wademess Society appreciates this opportunity to testify on the U S. Forest Service’s 
initiative to dev^p a new national forest transportation system poliQ'. The Wilderness 
Society has worked to protect the last remainii^ roadless, undevdoped areas on the 
national forests. The Society has also worked to protect the public resources of the 
national forests from the environmentally harmful and fiscally wasteful road building 
program of the Forest Service. 

While The Wilderness Society welcomes the Forest Service’s attention to the remaining 
roadless areas on the national forests and need to realistically address the existing road 
network, the interim policy has significant deficiencies. The exemptimi of IS million acres 
of nadorial forests in Alaska, California, Or^on, Washington and Colorado significantly 
weakens the intent of the program. Similarly, the interim policy &ls to provide the level 
of protection necessary to prevent the further toss of roadless areas on the national forests. 
For example, it is expected that the Forest Service will proceed with plans to log nearly 20 
million board feet of timber fi'om the Deadvrood roarlless area on the Boise National 
Forest, despite the moratorium on roadbuilding in roadless areas. A sale of this nze 
illustrates how the interim policy &ils to fully protect roruUess areas. It is our hope that 
the Forest Service will substantially strengthen the proposed policy after the comment 
period closes and provide full protection to the remaining roadless areas on the national 
forests. 

The Wilderness Society strongly believes that all remaining national forest roadless lands 
larger than 1000 acres should be protected from any finther loss or degradation. The 
Forest Service should immediately discontiime selling timber, building roads, and allowing 
other activities that d^rade these areas. The Wdderness Society also urges that Congress 
stop fiinding the construction of logging roads in the national forests. The federaUy- 
fiinded national forest road construction program and the development of roadless areas 
together have badly degraded many of the natural resources found on the public’s national 
forests. 

I would like to focus my testimony on the state of Idaho and its national forest roadless 
areas. Few other states so typify the need to protect the remaining nationtd forest roadless 
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lands and bring under control the ccMistruction of more roads on the national forests as 
does Idaho. Idaho holds a unique positi<Mi in this nation. It has more wild, unprotected 
land than ai^ of the <^her stata except tor Aladca. In additkm to Uie 4 milikm 
acres of foderal land that Coi^ress has designated as wilderness, there are more than 8 
million roadless, undeveloped acres in national forests that qualify for wilderness 
protection. Idaho’s wild lands support a wealth of resources deserving permanent 
pfotecdon. Many of tiKi n^ion's rarest wildlife and fish ^jectes^ inchidii^ gn^ 
woodland caribou, grizzly beats, and dufK>ok: saIrrK>n owe their continued existoice in the 
lower 48 states in part to Idaho’s wild land heritage. From these roadless lands flow some 
Idaho’s dear^ cleanest rivers, ^viding halHtat for sensitive fidi ^ledes sidi as 
cutthroat and bull ti^. These lands also provide htfoitat for other ^>edes such as 
wolverine and foe Canada lynx that need lar^, undeveloped areas for survival. 

For sws the very remoteness of Idaho’s wUd lands protected th«n. Rcttdiess areas are 
often located in steep, rough terrain that is diflicult, environmentally ridey, and expensive 
for road construction. More productive and accessible areas for timber harvesting were 
avaiU^. Bot th(^ areas have been roaded and logged. The of for^e 
eflforts speaks for itself On Idaho’s national forests is a road network of over 30,000 
miles • six rimes foe length of Idaho’s state hi^way syston. The Forest Service 
acknowled^ foat h does not have the funding to petform even foe moat baric 
maii^mmce work on this netvroik. Last ;^ar foe Idaho Panhandle Narional Foie^ oidy 
had funds to perform approximately 25% of its road maintenance needs. The inability of 
the Forest Service to maintain its road system is resulting in numerous road iailurei wludi 
dun^ ia^e amouitts of seefiment into streams and rivers. 

Idaho’s remainiiig roadless lands have been under ri^ the Forest Service’s 
roadbuSdiiig and logging efimis. Last year The Wilderness Society conducted an 
inventory of Idaho’s remaining narional forest roadless lands and found that in just a little 
more than a decade, the total aoeage of roadless land in Idaho’s narional forests had 
dropped by one million acres. That translates to a loss of about 1 1 acres of wild lands 
every hour, every di^. 

Building roads may be the Forest Service’s sing^ most environmentally destructive land 
management practice. Roads have damaged water quality and flsh hriritat by increasing 
landslides, erorion, and sUtarioo of streams. Roads riso fragment forests and d^rade or 
diminate habitat fr>r ^>ecies that depend on remote landscapes for their survival. 

Maintrimng roadless areas has many eovironmerrtal advantages. Several recent studies 
and assessmertts provide evidence that frxests and streams in wilderness and roadless areas 
are consistently in bettor ecological condition than in roaded areas. The scientific 
sssessmern foat was part of the Interior Cohiffllria Basin Eco^stem Management Pix^ 
(ICBMP) frsimd that the roadless areas surrounding Idaho’s Salmon River drainage, 
Yellowstone Narional Park, and (Racier Narional Park were imong foe healthiest, most 
ecolq^crity intact lands in the Colunibia Ri^ Basin. Forests in roadless areas are in 
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relativdy healthy condition because they have been less accessible to logging, fire 
suppression, and nonnaative weeds that are spread from roads. 

The best water quality and fish habitat in the re^on also are finind in wilderness and 
roadless area streams. While salmon, steelhead and reudent trout populations have 
neatly dedined ov^aU, Uie ICBEMP sdentific assessment found diat some strong 
populations remain, partkailarly In hi^i-elevation forested roadless ar^. T!» ^ency 
scientists identified a system of “stronghold” watersheds where the healthiest fish 
populations remain and concluded that designated wildoness and potentially unroaded 
areas are InqKmam anchors for strongholds throughout the Basin. 

Logging and road building have long been recognized as contributing to the degradation 
of fidi hdiitat. Logging and roadbuilding have reduced Ittbitat complexii^, increased 
sedimentatieMi. and ^Mna^ woody d^iris needed for heahhy Minton habitat. A lecoit 
study on the Clearwater National Forest found that substantial difierences exist between 
streams in managed and unroaded areas of the Clearwater National ForesA. That shidy 
found that naidi of the best &h habitat on the Clearwater Forest is m unroaded areas, 
where levels of fine streambed sediment are generally lower than in managed landscapes. 
Similarly, ICBEMP found that roadless areas, not including designated wilderness, 
provide nearly one-third of the stream hi^tat for Idaho's Chinook salmon, one-fouith of 
the stedhead ludiitat, more than cme-frxirth of the west^pe cutthrotf trcnit lud^itat and 
well over one-third of bull trout habitat. 

TIk U.S. and Wildlife Service, the National Marine Fisheries Service, and foe 
Environnmttal Protection Agency have also emphasized the importance of roadless areas 
to Idaho's wild fish populations: 

Tenants of ecosystem mana^ment include jMrotection of existing specie 
strongholds, connectivity of corridors between metapopulations, and restoring 
degraded habitats to support expansion of the species as habitats become availid^. 
The exiting reduced status of riparian-dependent species populations in the 
(Interior Columbia River ) Basin require a conservative approach to land 
management activities. Strongholds vnii need to be protected for the maintenance 
and protection of species that have been reduced in other areas. Aquatic 
strongholds nmst often occur in unroaded areas \sdiich require that these areas 
remain unroaded rince roads and associated management are often foe primaiy 
source of sedimentation and damage to aquatic habitats. 

The federal gover nm e n t's study of foe Columbia Basin provides a broad-scale evaluation 
of the ecological integrity of all lands in Idaho, for example, forestlands in the Columbia 
River Basin were rat^ in terms of tree density, prevalence of exotic ^ecies, amount of 
snags and down wood, impacts of wildfoe <»i forests, and changes in fire severity and 
fiequency. Comparing the ICBEMP analysis with the roadless area inventory conducted 
by The Wilderness Sodety found that Idaho's roadless veas are in much bett«' ecological 
condition than non-wildeniess lands. Designated wilderrtess areas are clearly in the b^ 
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ecological shape, with more than 90% having high ecological int^iity. One-half of the 
roadless land has hi^ ecological int^rity, compared to just 21% of other, non-wildemess 
national forest lands. A mere S% of Idaho lands outside the national forests has high 
ecological integrity, most of it on lands administered hy the Bureau of Land Management. 

In relation to total acreage, roadless areas include more high intqpity landscapes than 
wilderness areas, MMi-wildemess natkmal forest lands, and other lan^. The ICBEMP 
analysis identified a total of 12 millkMi acres on all ownerships in Idaho as having high 
ecdogical int^ity. Of that amount, 35% are in roadless areas, 31% are in wilderness 
areas, 19% are in n(Mt-wild«ness national forest lands and 15% are BLM lands and otho* 
lands located outside the national forests. 

The effects of road building and timber harvesting on streams and rivers was dramatically 
driven home on the Clearwater National Fonst in the winttf of 1995 and 1996. Two 
large rain-on-snow events supmmposed on previously rain-saturated soils caused nearty 
1000 landslides to occur. Subsequent evaluations by the Forest Service and independent 
scientists found a high ccMrelation between landslides and roads and tinU>er harvest 
activities. 

An independent survey of landslides in the upper Lochsa River draini^ found that at least 
95 percent of the inqtacts to streams woe derived fitrni log^ng roads and harvest units. 
This same survey found no landslides or stream *1>lowouts’* on Weir Credc, an 
undevdoped watoahed in the upper Lochsa or along the roadless South Lodua Face. 
Similarly, the Forest Service’s surveys on the Powell Ranger District of the upper Lochsa 
found that 93% of all landslides were directly related to timber harvests and associated 
road systems. 

The forest-wide landslide study <mi the Cleuwater Forest found 70% of the landslides 
could be attributed to roads and timber harvest. However, many believe that this number 
significantly underestimates the connection between landslides, roads, and timber 
harvesting. In contrast to the forest-wide study, most of the flood-rdated events identified 
by the Powell District, which found 93% of the landslides related to roads and timber 
harvest, were ground verified. The forest-wide study relied heavily on aerial photo 
interpretation for its survey of landslides. If the fi>rcst-wide study had been ground 
verified, it is likely that a higher omdation between roads, timber harvesting and 
landshdes would have been (Mroduced. 

Looking at the distribution of landslides across the Clearwater Forest shows dense 
concentrations oflandslides in the following areas; Upper Lochsa (Squaw/Papoose 
Credcs), Lower Lochsa (Pete King/Smith Creek), Orogrande Credc and the Moose 
Creek/Deception Creek subbasins. These areas are some ofthe most heavily roaded and 
harvested lands on the Clearwater National Forest. Most of the landslides were associated 
with roads and tiihber harvest. There were fow landslides in the large roadless tract of 
land extending from KeQy Creek to the Rsh/Hungery Creek complex. There were also 
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few landslides in the roadless areas south of the X^ochsa River and the Upper North Fork 
Cl^rwa^ River. 

Opponents to protection of roadless areas in Idaho typically argue that the timber and 
otho* commodity r^ouices in roadless areas are vital to the state’s ecom>mic ii^-being 
and mu^ be extr^rted. Yet there is growing evidence that Idaho’s mnaiiung roadless 
lands are more important to the state’s economy in their natural ^te rather than as a 
source of raw materials for extraction. Idaho’s undeveloped forest lands contribute much 
to tlw state’s i^peal and quatity of life. 

Economists working with ICBEMP found that the economic bene0ts of roadless areas, as 
measured by thetr “existoice value,” exceed the value of timber and hvestock forage 

on public lands m the Cdundxa Basin. Existence vahie represents the benefit in personal 
weU-being or satis&ction that people derive from simply lowing that a certain resource 
exists. According the ICBEMP economists, the existence of unroaded areas curraitfy 
provides 4T/9 of die e^momic value that federal lands in the Basin provide to rodety, 
while recreation use, timber, and range provide 41%, 1 1% arxl less than 1%, respe^ively. 

The ICBEMP found thtd fedoid lands in the Columbia Basm contain 70 p«x:^ of the 
unroaded areas 200,000 acres or greater in the lower 4g states. Few odier areas can 
match the combination of large-scale, undeveloped areas and low human density 
population. Access to wildland-based recreation opportunities is important to the rural- 
oii^ted life^e of the area reridents and contributes importantly to tite icon’s idottify. 
The Columbia Basin assessment also found that nationally the greatest shortages in 
recreational opportunities are for primitive camping, backpacking, hiking, horseback 
riding, nature study and wildlife c^servatimi. These are recreatfonal settings for vritidi the 
Basin public lands have a comparative advantage that, if maintained, will increase in value. 
In the future, recreational demands for the pubUc lands in the Basin will continue to 
increase. 

While overall employment in Idaho has expanded during the past decade, the number of 
jobs in natural resource extraction industries such as mining and logging are dwindling. In 
fret, those industries lost almost 15,000 jc^s between 1976 and 1989. In 1976 one out of 
every four jobs were in resource extraction industries, but by 1989 that ratio had dropped 
to one in nine. Similarly, the rdative contribution of the lumber and wood products 
industry to the Gross Stale ftoduct in Idaho declined from 6% in 1977 to 3.7% in 1990. 
Idaho’s service industry, vriiidi includes recreation, business, medical, l^al, educational 
and social services, added tens of thousands of new jobs during the same time period. As 
of 1993, resource extraction industries produced just 6% of total personal income in 
Idaho. 

While the notion that timber harvesting is dir^ly related to employment, statistical 
analysis of that relafionship pamts a different picture. Studies that have examined tlte 
^^sdcal corrdation between timber harvesting and employment in fortet products 
industries have routinely concluded that there is little or no relationship between sustained 
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or ino^ased harvests and aiq)loyinefit. In this regard Idaho is no different from the rest of 
the nation. Both employment and national forest harvests are driven by maricet forces. 
Demand for wood products is affected by a wide variety of &ctors including processing, 
marketing and distribution technologies and prices, the availability of substitutes, demand 
for final products, and techm^gicai improvements in production. 

This is not to say that management actions on public latKb do not affect the adjacent 
communities. The national forests are fiv more than a source of logs. There is a growing 
body of analysis that suppwts the premise that some of the amenity values of the forest - 
scraic beauty, recreationid opportunities, dean air and water, fish and wildlife habitat - are 
directly connected to the ectmomic well-being of communities. 

In summary. The Wilderness Society appreciates the attention the Forest Service is 
starting to pay to roadless areas and its existing road network. The interim transportation 
poli^, however, fiuls to adequatdy protect the remaining roadless laixls on the national 
fr>resttystem. The Wilderness will continue its efforts to secure permanertt protection for 
these remaining >ital parcels of the nation*s puUic forest heritage. 
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TcatioMy of Robert Powers 

The UeRed lfoc^rt»od of Ctrpestcrs mui of Ajoerioi 


On behalf of «he 500.000 membeis of the United Brotbshood of Caipentes and loineis 
of America, all of whom are impacted by restrictions on access to federal lands, we are pleased to 
address this Subcommittee to express our opposition to the proposed new policy on roadless 
areas recently unveiled by the Clinton administration. The Subcommittee may be interested to 
know that leiHBsentatives of the Carpenters Union met with Forest Service Chief Michael 
Dombeck earlier this month to voice our concerns over the moratorium. My ternaries before die 
Subcommittee today reflect many of the same topics raised at that meeting. 

Union finest products workers are concerned about protecting our environment and oin 
public lands. Our members have tong supported responsible finest management practices rmd 
sustainable fbiestry. Through (he yean, we have worked closely with our employers to push fin 
advmtcemmtts in forestry and forest practices that reflect the best science and a lightened 
concern for forest ecosystems. That is why we often sigsport efforts to help the Forest Service 
betta respond to forest health issues. 

Ahboogb a close examination of current policies governing roadless areas may be 
necessary to address finest health and environmental concerns, we are concerned that through the 
moratorium, flie Forest Service is circumventmg thorough public debate and iigiut 6om scientists 
and stakdmldets. With so much at risk, an open public pioceas is the rally qgaoiniatecaurac of 
action before any new roadless area policy or revised approach to forest roads constnictioa is 
impletDented. Our union would be eager to paiticipme in sudi a process. 

Year aflxi year, the now familiar political bkmdlettiiig over forest roads poUdes causes 
extreme uacertainly fin forest woikera, sawmill owners and tunber-depadent commumties. 
Instead of sfarat-tenn, politicilly motivated policies such as the moratorium, the administration 
dmdd wDik with Cratgress to develop a cosqnebenave long-term plan fin fi>^ roads 
etaatiucrion fliat is based on the best available science sad addresses the enviiraimanal Sid 
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T«*tiMOBy of Robert Powers 

Tbe United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of ABMica 
Page 2 

forest health concerns surroundii^ roadless areas. Incredibly, notably absent from the proposed 
rule is any reference to a scientific rationale behind a moratorium. It seems as though the intent 
of tbe policy is to set-aside roadless areas permanently as wildlife habitat under the guise of 
addressing environmental concerns. 

Even the Forest Service admits that the moratorium would conflict with environmental 
responsibility by preventing the implementation of ecosystem maintenance and enhancement 
activities. Indeed, the moratorium will unduly add to the Forest Service’s huge backlog of such 
activities. As a result, wildfire fuel loads will be allowed to accumulate in the critical habitat 
areas that the moratorium aims to protect. According U> the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, lack of active forest management activities has resulted in hotter and more intense 
forest fires, placing the lives of fire fighters at risk and devastating millions of acres of wildlife 
habitat In 1994, for example, the cost of fighting the record number of wildfires approached $1 
billion. With recent El Nino rainstorms soaking the West it is likely that wildfire fuel, such as 
thick low growth and grasses, will build up, providing the ingredients for yet another year of 
record-breaking wildfires. Without weil-maintained forest roads providing fire fighters with safe 
access to remote areas, the costs of fighting fires could far exceed $I billion and include 
extensive wildlife habitat and property damage. Ultimately, poorly maintained forest roads 
threaten the lives of fire fighters. 

The Forest Service recently acknowledged that there are thousands of miles of ’’ghost” or 
non-system forest roads in roaded and roadies areas of tbe national forests causing extensive 
environmental damage. If ghost roads in roadless areas lie in disrepair during tbe moratorium, at 
least 1 8 months of environmental damage, such as road run-off which leads to a build-up of river 
sediment, could occur before maintenance could be allowed. Given tbe oj^rtunity, our workers 
could assist the Forest Service in addressing the backlog of forest management activities as well 
as other environmental concerns. 
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Ta^w»y of ]h»w«rt 

The linked Brot^rltaod of CarfMBters and Jotean of Aaserka 

P»gt3 


Mo^ troubling, perh^, is that tiw proposed rule ^3cs beyond just inlying a 
moratorium on roadless areas. The “special areas” loophole effectively leaves the door wide 
openforregkm^forest^toenddlconstnictioQof forest roads in n^kd areas as well. The 
broadly defined provision, section 212.13 subsection (aX4), suspends road construction in “Any 
Nidimia! Fmrst Sy^«n area. . . on which the Regional FMestcr sirisequcntiy detOTiines that 
road construction or deconstruction should not proceed because of fitt area’s special and unique 
ecological chamneristics or social values.” This alarming provision (rons^utes an 
mpree^sited exfxmion of roadless areas and ^lls even greater dsngor fi>r the health of our 
national forests. 


As it is, the moratorium would place a minimum of 33 million acres off limits to forest 
n^ construction activities. The economic repercusskms of such an iuq^rece(tenred land ^ab are 
enormous and would be tantamount to an economic timebomb for timbo'-dependent woikors, 
commimities and fiimilies. In 1995 alone, harvesting and processing of timber in natimid 
more than 63,600 jobs, gaterating scane $2.2 billion in ra^loymott income, 
^yitionatly, $257 million - 25 pocot of tire ^ss receipts of tire federal timber xle program — 
vnm retwned to states and counties to supptMt local schools and other essemial public services as 
p^ments in lieu of taxes. A moratorium will likdy end federal payments to many timber- 
dependent cemununities and st tire same time je<^) 8 rdi 2 e the livelihoods of thousands of fcMrest 
woricers natitmwide. Our conservative estimates indicate thal at least 12,000 jobs will be lost as 
a result of the {Roposed mcHatoriuni. The qrecial areas provi^on could fmee many m<»e mills to 
close, resulting in thousands mote unen^loyed workers. 

Sadly, our members have already felt the ill effects of landbase icstrktions in national 
fi}rests throu^iout tire Pacific Northwest and Northern Califixtiia, where m«e tiren 20,000 mm 
^ vromoi thoisasds of wfamn are our members have been tossed to tire uoemploymait tine 
as more than 200 mills have closed in the last seven years due to restrictions on timber 
bfflrvesting. 
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Testinosy of Robert Powers 

The llBitcd Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
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The Carpenters Union supports the Subcommittee’s efforts to scrutinize the proposed 
moratorium. It is economically unsound and environmentally risky. The administration should 
withdraw this proposal and, instead, work with the Congress in taking a broad look at land use 
policies with the goal of developing a long-term, balanced q}proacfa to land use. For too long, 
the livelihoods of timber-dependent workers and communities have been held hostage by 
inconsistent Forest Service policies, unbalanced judicial decisions and frivolous timber sale 
appeals. 

The Little Alfie timber sale in Minnesota, for example, is a small timber sale involved in 
a big battle that exemplifies the problems inherent in the current system. Although the Forest 
Service went through all the necessary legal and scientific steps to authorize the sale of 6,000 red 
pines in the Superior National Forest, environmentalists have stopped the sale by blocking forest 
roads and successfully bringing a lawsuit The sale has been tied up for more than a year, 
placing the livelihoods of a small sawmill and its workers — including members of our union — 
at stake. 

We urge Congress and the administr^on to set aside the partisan battles and develop a 
balanced approach to land management aimed at preserving ecosystems while minimizing job 
loss and economic disruption. We suggest that a new federal land management policy might 
include mechanisms to: 

• Streamline the timber sales appeals process; 

• Require the Forest Service to obliterate more road miles than are constructed; 

• Allow the Forest Service to contract the construction and reconstruction of forest roads; 

• Replace the purchaser road credit program with a system of environmental credits where 
timber is traded for environmental restoration; and, critically, 

• Provide a safety net for displaced workers and communities impacted by legal or 
administrative restrictions on access to federal lands. 
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TcttiHOoy of Robert Powers 

The Uoited Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 

Pages 


Instead of pursuing an unwise, harmful moratorium, the administration should 
address the many concerns surrounding land man^entent the right way — through an open 
public process that aims to develop a balanced, long-term policy. We are eager to provide 
assistance toward developing such a policy and to provide the insight of timber-dependent 
workers into these important issues. 
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BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH 
HEARING ON FOREST SERVICE ROADLESS AREA MORATORIUM 


Testimony of Timothy J. Colonan, Director, 

Kettle Range Conservation Group, Republic, Washington 
February 25, 1998 


I spent my youth in the heartland of America, Iowa. I grew up working on my imcle's farm, 
spending my summers as a ranch hand, working cattle, swine, putting up hay, weeding beans, 
detasseliing com and many less pleasant woric assignments. I learned from an early age how to 
work and accomplish goals. 

I spent four years of my life in militaiy service to my country during, and following, the Vietnam 
War. My wife Susan and I live in a log home that we built together in a forest north of the small 
rural community of Republic, Waslungton. My work in forest ecosystem conservation began 
during my senior year in high school where I became interested in water quality after a class 
assignment brou^t me in contact with water pollution created by agricultural runoff and 
watershed deforestation. 


For the past 16 years I have worked on Federal forest conservation becoming intimately ^miliar 
with relevant law, policy and management practices impacting the National Forests. During this 
time I have watch^ the forest around my home change, and I have learned that change comes in 
obvious and subtle ways. I have learned that making decisions about that forest at any given 
moment without regard to it's future needs and those of the forest ecosystem may have disastrous 
results. I believe my multiple levels of on-the-job experience as a forest conservationist, and as a 
private forest owner, provides a background that is teth rooted in science and practical 
application. 

With regard to the Forest Service interim directive on new road construction in National Forests, 

I feel it is both scientiflcally and economically justified, however, it does not go far enough. The 
suted intention of President Clinton in calling for a moratorium on new road construction was 
that it be scientifically-based. I believe the draft policy fails to meet this mandate.. 

Scientists from across America have called for unroaded regions 1,000 acres and larger, and those 
biologically significant, to be protected from logging and new road construction. The draft 
interim directive applies to only RARE II inventoried roadless areas 5,000 acres and larger. Wild 
and Scenic Rivers, and Wilderness Areas, and those uninventoned roadless 1,000 acres and 
greater contiguous with these areas. 

The interim directive does not apply to national forest land covered by the Northwest Forest Plan. 
The directive does not apply to the 14 million acres of inventoried roadless land in Alaska's 
Tongass National Forest where 38,000 acres of virgin rainforest will be leveled each year, costing 
American taxpayers millions of dollar in direct subsidies, environmental degradation, and foregone 
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fishing, hunting, solitude and other amcfufies. 

Washings slate, nearly s^fion of tintnvent<med roadless lands are not included in 

the directive. Roadless areas like East Deer Credc in the Colville National Forest, which supplies 
the sole source of drinking water to the town of (h4ent, will not recove interim protection. Owl 
Mountain's (Colv^el^ 16,000 aoes of ancient forest and pri^ine waterti^eds vM Ttmvt no 
protection — there are tens of nullions of unloaded act^ in Wajdiington aiKl ^^ross Ainmca that 
wiU iKrt be protected by the i&ective as oirrently written. 

Tlui interim directi're does not preclt^ logging in roadless areas. Ix^gging m roadies areas s 
economically and ecologically insupportable. 

In Decento a letter by over 100 scientists and university professors called on the 
Presdoit to protect roat^ss areas. The letter concluded by stating "In mir view, a sdmittfically* 
based policy for roadless areas on public lands should, at a minimum, i»otect fi’om development 
all roa^ess areas larger than 1 ,000 acres and those smaller areas that have special ecc^Ojpcai 
si^iificance because of tii^ c<m^*buti<ms to r^onal landsci^jes.* These sd^sts did not say 
logging In ro^ess areas is ecotogically justified. Clearly, improvemems to the draft mterim 
directive are warranted. 

INTEWOR COLUMBIA BASIN ECOSYSTEM MAWAGEMENT PBOJICT 
The Interior Columbia Basin Ecosystem Management Project (ICBEMP) provides supporting 
evidoKe for {»‘otedding roadless areas. The Project concludes that "Ovk* 60% of the l^thicst 
ai^iUic hal^ts occur m roadless or very low rc^ density areas on federal land in the Coluidua 
Rivn Batin, which includes all or parts of seven western states. Certain aspects of roads 
negatively affect 70% of key vs^dlife species in this area* In addition, ICBEMP found: 

» remaining healthy fish populations tend to be in watershed with the fewest roads and ot!^ 
fend managemoit impacts; 

» undevdoped, roadless areas (1) are oiticaliy important for sustaining native fish and water 
resources, (2) have a great deal of economic value to society, and (3) are in relatively 
good ecolog^ cmiditicm and ther^cve have reli^vdy little need fm^ active restoration 
woric (Scientific Assessment, p. 68, 82 & 1(MS); 

» roadless areas currently account for 47% of the value to society provided by pubfic lands 
in the Columbia Batin, while recreation provides 41%, timber 1 1%, and range 1% 
(Sdemific Assessment, p. 82); 

» fires in tile roaded forest commonly are more intense, due to drier conditions, wind zones 
on tim fbotiuU/valley inteifoce, lu^ suifoce*fiiei toadii^ and dense stands. The effects of 
these fires often cause serious erosiott. nutrient loss, slumps and stream lettiment hazards, 
^iriien ctxnbtned with ht^ road densities (V<ti. 1, p. 281, Evaluation of Alternatives); 
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*■ regarding uitroaded ste^ser im>uittain areas, there is hi^ nsk to watersh^ capabilities 

frcmi ftirther road development. In general, the effects of wildfires in these areas are imich 
lower and do not result in the chronic s^liment delivery hazards exhibited in areas that 
have be^ roaded (Ibid, p. 2S2): 

regarding noxious weed spread, there is high potential for continued spread of exotic 
herbs in the forest environments as a result of road disturbance and tr^itional soil 
dt^irbing harvest, management, site prep^tion, and staiui impro\%m<mt activities 
(Ibid, p. 283). 

ECONOMICS 

In a Jamtary iett^ to Pre^deid, thirty-two economists ami mavtrsky prof^sors i^ted that 
"From an economic perspective, the ecological [roadless] systems at issue are assets that provide 
economic value by satisfyii^ a wide variety of human wants." In addition to recreation and other 
non-^ctmctive uses, imstine forestlands provide economic value that is independent of direct use." 
A gro\^g body of en^irical work in this area suggests that such values constitute a large portion 
of the total economic value of public forestland." As wilderness becomes increasingly scarce, the 
recreational and existence values of our remairung roadless areas can be expected to increase over 
time relative to the vdue of cTdractive uses of these areas. " 

ICBEMP findings show that timber and woods products employment account for 2.S percent of 
^1 jobs in the Columbia Riv^ Basin where one-quaiter of National Forest land exists. In 
Northeast Washington state in an area encompassing both the Colville and Okano^ national 
forests, county employment in Ferry, Okanogan, Stevens and Pend Oreille counties account for 4 
to 9 percent of total jobs. The vast majority of timber cut in this re^n comes from private land. 

Please note the attached graph developed by The Wilderness Society using government statistics. 
The graph clearly shows increased logging levels has Bttle to do with increased timber jobs. 

According to draft 1995 Forest Service RPA data recreation usage on Federal land is dollarized at 
S6.8 billion for FY 1993. Usage is anticipated to increase valuation to $12.7 billion by year 2045. 
Please note the attached letter to the President, listing unprotected roadless area trails in 
Washington state by Ira Spring, Washington Trails Association. 

According to Forest Service research associated with the Northwest Forest Plan, by year 2000 
there will be puUic demand for roadless recreation that exceeds Congressional protected roadless 
areas by over 8 million acres in the Pacific Northwest. The research found that roaded recreation 
exceeds demand by 8 nullion acres (Swanson, Loomis, 1996). Forest Service data shows that 30 
percent of National Forest System roads are used for the m^ority of public motorized access, 
only 23 percent are mitable for passenger cars, and S7 percent are only passable by high-dearance 
vehicles such a 4-wheel drives.' 
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The cuncntrotdsyitan OB Federal ShcsU is bloated uid poorly imintuned. For^Seivice 
esliinatea are that SIO billion backlog in rqnir and maintenance of the National Forest System 
road structure presently exists. It seems iinndibty foolish to add new roads to the System when 
we can not maintain the current system. 

CONCLUSION 

The forest ’health* calamity ftciiig our federal forests is both misplaced and non-existent. Forest 
Service data clearly shows that mortality in the Rockies and Pacific Northwest is less than 1 
percent. It is important to note that ecobgicaily, insect, disease, mnd-throw and fire are idl 
natural, inqxxtant and aecessaiy fiinctions ofaforest ecosystem 

Roads d^rade watCT quality, fisheries and wildlife habitat. An excessive road system inventoiy 
exists on the National Forest, to excessive as to be unmaintainable. New road constmetion wffl 
fiiifiier d^nde aquatic and terrestrial species habitat, and outdoor recreation. 

As owners of private fmestland, my wife and I are economically effected by Federal forest 
management. Each time the Forest Service dumps subsidized, below-cost timber on the market it 
impacts raw log prices. This impacts the value of private forests. Privste forests comprise the 
bert growing forest areas whereas most National Forest lands are poor tree growing sites. It is 
simply bad policy for the government to drive down tindier prices that end up costii^ taxpayers 
and private forest owners huge sums of money. 

Roadless areas are for the most part unroaded and uniogged because they contain the'most 
mar^nal finest ^wing shea, ate pohibhively expense to log, and are located on steep slopes 
with unstable sods. According to The Wilderness Society, only 16 percent of roadless area forest 
(RARE n and uninventoried) are considered suitable for tindier production by the Fomri Serviim. 
It will cost American taxpayers billions of dollars in subsidies just to road and log roadless areas. 

It it not only prudent fiom a ecological and economic standpoint to protect roadless areas, it is 
morally the right thing to do. We have nothing to fear fiom erring, if error we make, on the side 
ofconservation of roadless areas. This is not irreversible. However, logging and roading 
roadless areas will irreversibly alter their character. Making decisions today that are in fitet the 
right of future generations to make, is ethically unsound. 

Washington Governor Gary Locke has unequivocally stated that protecting salmon is ’not 
optional*. *It is our duty - to our ancestors, to our children and their children. We have to act 
now.* Sahnonids depend on cold, clean water. It is no surprise that most of the best habitat for 
spawning and rearing salmonids currently exists in unroaded areas. Nor is it a surprise that cold 
and dean water comes fiom unroaded watersheds. 

In dosing, the Forest Service must protect roadless areas 1 ,000 acres and greater and those found 
to be biologically significant. There ate no good and honest excuses for doing otherwise. 
aid 
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President Bill Clinton 
White House 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Sir: 

Roadless areas arc extremely important to the U000,000 hikers living in the state of 
Wa^ington as over l^rd of fomt trails for day hiking in the Cascade Mountains of 
VVaidiingtoit are in roadless areas. 

As past preskient of Washington Trals Association, I, too, applaud your proposal to protect 
roadless areas and urge ymi to protect our trails hwe in the Northwest from fiirther road building. 

My father took my brother and me on our first I backpack in 1 929. Since then I have 
hiked on o^is all over die w?rld. 

I am co-author of a series of 12 hiking guidebooks in the Northwest and Europe that have, so 
far. sold ov^ a half nuHion 

In my own state: 

lOQ Hikes in Washington's South Cascades and Olympics 

20 of the too are in unprotected Forest Service Roadless Areas 
100 Hikes in Washington's Alpine Lakes 

29 of the 100 are in unprotected Forest Service Roadless Areas 
100 Hikes in Washington's Glacier Peak Region 

56 of the 100 are in un^n^tected Forest Service Roadless Areas 
100 Hikes in Washington's North Cascades 

34 of the 100 are in unprotected Forest Service Roadless Areas 

I have provided the photography for; 

Best Short Hikes in Washington's South Cascades and Olympics 

35 of the 105 hikes arc in unprotected Forest Service Roadless Areas 
Best Short Hiiais in Washington 's North Cascades and San Jaun Islands 

59 of the 104 hikes are in unprotected Forest Service Roadless Areas 
Best Hikes With Children Volume 1 

34 of the 102 hikes arc in unprotected Forest Service Roadless Areas 

Best Hikes With Children Volume 2 

30 of the 12 hikes are in unprotected Forest Service Roadless Areas 

That means 297 of the day hiking traits out of the 793 trails o.n Forest Service land have little if 
any protection. 

With a million hikers in Washington State alone, the importance of Northwest traits cannot be 
denial. As day hildng activities are increaring rapidly, roadless areas you will be able to save will 
become more important every year. 
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January 12, 1998 


The Honorable William Jefferson Clinton 
President of the United States 
The WTiite House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

It has come to our attention that your administr^on is in the process of developing a new 
scientifically based policy for the man^ement of roadless areas on public forestlands. As 
economists who specialize in natural resource is^ies, we are writing to provide input regarding the 
economics of roadless areas. 

As was pointed out in a recent letter to you signed by over 100 scientists, there is a substantial 
body of scientific evidence regarding the importance of roadless areas in protecting ecological 
systems (Henjum, et al. 1994; Quigley, et al. 1996; SNEP 1996; USDA, et al. 1993). Roadless 
areas are critical in maintaining water quality, biodivmity, and the ecological integrity of national 
forests. They provide essential habitat for sensitive plant and animal species. The fr agil e ecology 
of most roadless areas means that road construction and other forms of dev’clopment within them 
pose serious threats to many of the economic goods and services that flow from public 
forestlands. 

From an economic perspective, the ecological ^sterns at issue are assets that provide economic 
value by satisfying a wide variety of human wants. Debates about the economics of public land 
use tend to focus on the commercial boiefits of extractive activities such as timber harvesting, 
grazing, and mining. Such braefits are relatively easy to measure using market data. But this 
focus is too narrow. There are non*extractive uses for which markets are either incomplete or 
nonexistent, but which nonetheless provide significant economic value. For example, many 
people enjoy recreating in pristine forest environmmts. Although these activities may not Im 
purchased in market transactions, the time and odter goods that people give up in order to enjoy 
them provide evidence of their economic value. Existing wilderness areas in our national forests 
and national parks meet some of this reaeational demand. But as these protected areas become 
mcreasingly congested, the recre^onal value increases for other roadless areas that are currently 
unprotected. 

In addition to recreation and other non>extractive uses, pristine forestlands provide economic 
value that is independent of direct use. There is growing recognition that wilderness and 
biodiversity contribute to human well-being thrcxi^ their mere existence. Many Americans 
consider these to be important national treasures, the loss of which would diminish our well-being. 
This “existence value” is measurable in princif^, and recent advances have improved its 
measurement in practice. In recognition of these advances, existence value is now included in 
dam^e assessments permitted by the Natural Resource E>amage Assessment procedures 
implemented under the Oil Pollution Act and CERCLA. A growing body of empirical woik in 
this area suggests that such values constitute a large poition of the total economic value of public 
forestlands. The substantial benefits from ix'otecting roadless areas are documented in peer- 
reviewed scientific articles such as Walsh, Loomis, and Gillman (1984) and Pope and Jones 
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(1990). Reganliiig the ^otectbn ofOpikm 9 roadless are^ Judies identifying the boiefitsof 
protecting ^tted owl h£d)itat include Rubin, Helfktd, and Lx>oniis (1991), Hagen. Vincent, and 
Weiie {1992), and Brown. U^on. and Lazo (1994). 

While the evidence st^gests diat protection of roadless areas would yield substantial benefit 
such protcK^on would aiso impose cos^. At the natioi^ levd, these co^ my t^e the form of 
rethn^tons m timber st^Iy and rnahii^ increases in wood product pric^ wMIe at the local level 
there is the potentiai for adverse impacts on employment and income in the timber indusby. In 
particular, crnicons recently have been express^ regarding pot^tial loss associated widi 

protection of roadless areas covoed under the sponed owl conserv^on plan (widiin which some 
timber harvesting is pennitted uncter Option 9). Hie prob^le sale quanbties of timber within 
these areas, howevo', represent only a vay small share of timl^ production withdn the . 
region, and thus cannot be expected to have a substantial impact on industry mqdoyment or 
mni&i^ or on timber {»kes. Hie total roadless area in the aifected natmuai forests widiin 
Wa^in^on, O^on Nondton California is just over 3 million acres, of which ai^roximately 

3 1 8,000 acres are suitable for timber production under Option 9 (Johnson, et al., 1993). The 
prol^bie sale quantity fm these areas is ^{Noximatcly .07 bi!li<»i board feet pet year (Jcdbnson, et 
al., 1993, Table 19). This is less than one percent of the total annual timber harv^ in Oregon and 
Washingtem done ( Wsten, 1 997, Tdile 16). These numbers should be kept in mind as your 
administratioQ ^msiders the inclusion of these lands in your roadless area initiative. The 
»nployment, income, price impacts of protecting these areas are likely to be extremely small 
in percenmge terms. 

As wilderness becomes increasingly scarce, die recreational and existence values of our remaining 
roadless areas can be expected to inerrase om time relative to die value of extractive of 
there areas. Eadi acre that is lost makes presen ation of the remaining acreage ev er more 
valuable. 

We commend you for your attention to the stewardship of our natural heritage, and we urge you to 
consider the economic benefits discussed above as you move toward a final decision on die 
management of our remaining unpitnected roadless areas. 

Sincerely yours. 
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"Further, the Forest Service is developing a scientifically based policy for managing roadless areas in our national 
forests. These last remaining wild areas are precious to millions of Americans and key to protecting clean water 
and abundant wildlife habitat, and providing recreation opportunities. These unspoiled places must be managed 
‘hrough science, not politics." 

"William J. Clinton 
November 14, 1997 


The Honorable William Jefferson Clinton 
President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D C. 20500 

December 12, 1997 

Dear Mr. President: 

In mid-November, you announced that the Forest Service is in the process of developing a scientifically based 
policy for managing roadless areas in the national forests. As scientists with many years of professional 
experience in biological conservation, we are writing to commend you for your leadership on this important 
matter and to offer some thoughts on the state of knowledge regarding the ecological values associated with 
roadless areas. 

A substantial amount of scientific information collected from both aquatic and terrestrial environments has 
demonstrated the importance of roadless areas in protecting the nation's wildlife, fisheries, and water resources 
Roadless areas are critical because they represent the least human-disturbed habitats in an almost universally 
isturbed landscape. As such, they act as de facto refuges for numerous sensitive plant and animal species, 
reservoirs of genetic material, and benchmarks for experimental restoration efforts in, intensively managed 
landscapes. Streams flowing out of roadless areas typically provide supplies of the purest water, untainted by 
chemical pollutants and within the cool temperature range required by many native fish species. In addition, most 
roadless areas are dominated by steep slopes, high elevations, and unstable or highly erosive soils. The 
ecological risks associated with developing these areas are extremely high, and may jeopardize the flow of goods 
and services that the national forests currently provide to human society. 

Regional ecosystem assessments completed for the Pacific Northwest (USDA et. al. 1993), the Sierra Nevada 
(SNEP 1996), eastern Washington and Oregon (Henjum et al. 1994) and the Interior Columbia Basin (Quigley et 
al. 1996) highlight the significance of roadless areas in maintaining the integrity of ecosystems on federal lands. 
These and other studies describe the extensive environmental damage caused by roads, road construction, and 
other development. Roads fragment wildlife habitat, alter the hydrological processes of watersheds, discharge 
excessive sediment to streams, increase disturbance to forest animals, make fish and wildlife vulnerable to 
excessive harvest, and facilitate the spread of alien species. In the Pacific Northwest, roads have also been 
implicated as a major cause of environmentally destructive and life-threatening landslides. Protection of roadless 
areas alone wll not secure the conservation of biodiversity on the nation's federal lands, but we believe it would 
be a major step forward. 

To date, the Forest Service has considered roadless areas only in terms of their value for primitive and semi- 
primitive recreation opportunities. In the late 1970s, roadless areas greater than 5,000 acres in size and those 
■•nmediately adjacent to designated wilderness and national parks were identified through the Roadless Area 
.eview and Evaluation process (i.e. RARE I and RARE 11) A small proportion of these inventoried roadless 
areas have since been designated as official wilderness, but the vast majority remain unprotected under existing 
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Executive Summary 

For che past decade, die national forests of westtm Washii^;ton and Oregon have received 
regional and nadoiial attention because of their antral role in che economic and ecological health 
of che Pacific Northwest. The national forests east of che Cascade cre st* are no less important 
and, like che western forests addres se d hy che President’s April Forest Conference and resulting 
Forest Plan, are also receiving nadonal attention. Yet despite che importance of these Eascside 
forests, we have no synthesis of sciendfic informadon about their status and that of the associated 
biological resources. 

To fill this void, a bipardsan group of seven members of che US House of Represencadves 
approached several sciendfic societies to form che Eascside Forests Sdencific Society Panel to 
“initiate a review and repon on che Eascside forests of Washington and Oregon.” They hoped to 
make “every efFbrc to include che Eascside forests in whatever ancient forest legisladon is 
considered by che Congress.” The panel’s mandate was to broadly review che status of all 
Eascside forests and their associated resources. In contrast, the mandate of the Forest Health 
.^ssessment Team (che Everett Panel) was narrower. This team focused largely on forest health 
and only in six river basins; their report is descdbed as *general in nature” (US Forest Service 
1993 ). 

The geographical extent of old'growch forest ecosystems in Eascside national forests has been 
dramatically reduced during che twendeth century; continued logging of old growth ouuide 
current reserves will jeopardize unknown numbers of nadve species. Forest harvest and other 
human aaions have also changed che character of many other components of Eascside landscapes, 
including rivers with their populations of resident and migratory salmonids. Many eailogists 
believe chat che combined effects of logging old growth and fire prevendon have significandy 
increased che vulnerability of Eascside landscapes to catastrophic disturbances, further threatening 
what are already severely redu^d habitats. 

The Eascside Forests Sciendfic Society Panel pulled together existing informadon in a 
report chat defines current conditions and offers interim recommendations for protecting che 
remaining resources until a long-term plan foe prorecdon and restoration can be formulated. 

This execudve summary provides an overview of the report and the panel's interim 
recommendadons; che complete printed report will be available m October 1993. 

The Data Sets 

Our analysis of late-suecessional/old-growth forest (LS/OG)^ is based largely on (1) the > 
National Audubon Society Adopc-a-Forest Project carried out in cooperation with che US 
Forest Service (USFS) and (2) in-house USFS old-growth inventories. Both projeas involved 
interpretation of aerial photognphy and validadon by ranger district staff and, sometimes, field 


* Ten nadonai feresa (Fremont. Wmetna. Desdiuces, Odtoco. Malheur. Umadlla. Waltowa-Whitman. Wenatchee, 
Colville, Okanogan) occupy land* betwee n the Cascade Crest and the eastern boundaries of Washington and Oregon. 
^ In this report we follow the definition of late-successional/old'growth forest (LS/OG) as stated in Hopktiu 
(1992), Hopkiru ct ai. (I992a.b). and Williams et at. (1992a.b} with rwo iispertant excepdons: (1) We adopt a 
minimum patch size for LS/OG of 0.5 acres, as opposed to the 10 to 80 acres in USFS interim guidelines, and (2) an 
old-growth tree is defined by either size or age, not both (see full report for more detail). 
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reconnaissance. USFS also furnished many additional details about the national forests of the 
Eascside- Recent cfforu by state and regional chapters of the American Fisheries Sockty defined 
a<^uauc divenicy management areas (Oregon) or their equivalents (Washington). All available 
geographical data were assembled in a geographic information system (GIS) by the Sierra 
Biodiversity Institute. 

Resource Couditions 

The forest eoxiysKms east of the Ca s cade crest differ significantly horn those ^st of the emst. 
Compared with Wescside forests, forests east of the crest grow in a more esecreme climate — 
hotter and drier in summer and colder in winter — and on soils that are ofom less pmduettve: 

Their structure is more open, with a grassy undetstoiy maintained by frequent, light groundfires; 
the habitat requirements of fish and wildlife may also difiS^r. 

Late-successional/old-growth forest 

Current levels of lace-successionai old growth on the Eastside fall for below historic ieveb, 
particuiariy in iower-ek^don forests domiiw^ed by ponderosa ptite, western larch, and Dou^as 
fir. Only about 20 to 25% of remaining LS/OG is currently protected administratively or by 
statute (from 8% in Wallow^- Whitman Nacioisal Forest to 52% m Deschutes National Forest). 
From 70 to 95% of the LS/OG patches that remain cover less than 100 acres each — too small to 
provide for the basic needs of many LS/OG-assodated species. Three national forests (Colville, 
Wallowa- Whitman, and Wtnema) have no LS/OG patches larger than 5000 acres; of the seven 
LS/OG patches in three national forests (Malheur, Ochoco, and Umaciila) chat are larger than 
5000 acres, only one is protected. 

Continued logging of currendy unprotected LS/OG at 1980s rates would reduce the area 
occupied by these unique ecosystems to between 7 and 13% of forested lands in the rucional 
forests. Further reduction in LS/OG ts likely to jeopardize many components of the biological 
diversity of Eastside forests and increase the numbers of threatened or endangered species, 
especially among sensitive wildlife such as the American marten, northern goshawk, plicated 
woodpecker, white-headed woodpecker, and Banunuiated owl. 

Many areas set aside in current forest plans as "designated old growth* are not old growth. 
The overlap of actual and designated old ^owth varies sigmficandy among national forests: in 
Winsma Natiofui Forest, only 16% of designated old growth patches contain more chan rwo- 
thirds actual old-growth forest, but in Wallowa-Whicman National Forest, 70% of designated 
old-growth patches contain more than cwo-thirds actual old growth. 

Ponderosa pine forests have been especially hard hit by logging. Only 3-5% of the original 
ponderosa climax old growth remains in Deschutes. 5-^% in Winema, and 2-8% in Fremont 
national forests. But the impact of ht^an actions in Easuide forests goes well beyond logging. 
Road consctuccion. grazing, and fire control also may degrade forests and associated resources. 

Aquatic systems 

Since Europeans settled the cegton, the ability of aquatic systems to sustain populations of native 
vertebrates has been compromised: large numbers of fish and amphibian taxz now face exetnetion 
in watersheds throughout the Eastside. Salmon production in the Columbia River has declined to 
!-ss than five percent of its historic levels. Ac least 106 major populations of migratory salmon 
and scceihead trout have been extirpated on the West Coast, many of these east of the Cascades. 
Resident species chat complete their life cycles within freshwater habitats are also threatened 
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with extinction. In Oregon, 24 of 25 at>risk reauiait fi$h species or subspecies occur exclusiveiy 
in Eascsitle waters; 14 are found in watmheds within the botmdanes or tmmediattty 
downsaeam of narfooai foreso. 

Roadless F^ions 

Because roads cnsxxoss so many forested areas on the Eastsit^ exisiii^ roadless r^ons have 
enonnous ecolo^cal value. Unfortunatdy, fowof these remaining areas are proeecr^; in the Blue 
Mountains of eastern Oregon and Washington, for example, less than 8% of 722,000. acres of 
forested, roadless area is adnunistradvcly protecrexL Al^ough roads were intended as innocuous 
rorritfocs to ease die movement of humans and commodities across the larulscape, riiey harm the 
water, soils, plants, and other animals in chose landscapes. 

Riparian corridors 

•Riparian (river, soeam, and laim^ge) corridon— which link forest and stroam enrironituno, 
serve as buffor zones protecting water resources, and support a diiproportioiute share of r^onai 
biological diversity — have been damaged by logging, ro^ construction, and grazing chrou^iouc 
die Eastside. This tfomuction also threatens die flow of hi^’^uaiity water for use by humans. 

Soils 

Soils on steep slopes, especially pumice, are vulnerable to erosion when disturbed, leading to 
sUtation and mlu^g soil fertility. It takes a minimum of 200 years to reestablish old'^^owdi 
forests on the best, most stable sites aitec fogging; it could take much fon^r on fragile sices. In 
particularly fragile areas, forest cover could be pertnancndy lost. 

EfojTOBCs and processes 

In shon, the elements ^enedc diversity and riduess of spedes and babitau) and processes 
(hydrological, biological, and ecological) that characterize the ecosystems and landsca p es of die 
Eastside have been heavily altered by recent human tcrivittes. What many people do not realim 
is chat such aleenttons in cur^ jeopardize the very real services provided to human sooe^ by these 
elements and processes. Only by implementing an ecolo^cally sound management ptograin can 
future geneiacions continue to harvest the benefits these foresn and dietr aisociaied rcaourtts. 
The foUoonng recommendations are desipied to protect the remaining resources until a long- 
term straregy of protecdon and restoration can be developed. 
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Interim Recommentiadonr of the Eastside Fotests Scientific Society Panel 

1. Do &ot i<^ late-iuccession^y/oid-growth forem is etstem Ore^^n aixl Wasliiiigtoii. 
The-significandy reduced area and fragfi^nution of Eaststde late-successional/old-growtk 
forests &om past logging and road conscructioa threacens many forest and aquadi; specks. 
Furcbermo^ the d>iiscy of r^onai landscapes — cridcai aquafk ar^ t^mcrlal habitats, 
especially — to absorb and bu^ natural and human-indued disturbances is diminished. 
Defoning LS/OC logging on all remaining ftagmencs will create a "time out,” allowing 
scientists to rigorously assess the sunss of LS/OG fonsts amd (kvek^ a s tra teg y m {»o^c 
dsem. 

2. Cut no trees of any species older than 150 years or with a diameter at breast he^^t 
(DBH) of 20 inches or ^e^r. 

It is essential to conserve as many of the rruiture trees of Eastside forests as possible in die 
short term to sustain these forests in the long tenn. Mature trees have lived for decades, even 
centuries their very exiscentt denuimtmet char they have d^ genecte chatac^ristics to survh^ 
the iuU ran^ of environmental variation present in eastern Or^on and Washington. They aie 
reservoirs of genedc diversirf and serve as irreplaceable seed sources for forest regeneradon; 
they replenish the depleted supply of large snags and fallen logs, providing nest and den sites 
for many animals; and they foraish unique historic records. As foresKr Boyd £. Widkman 
(1992) points out, they are “living examples of our long-term objectives.* 

5. Xio not log or build new roads in aquatic divenity managenunit areu (ADMAs). 

ADh^lAs an deSned as locations where native aquatic species are at risk of ORinction and 
vulnerdile to future disturbance, whole watersheds that represent the best remaining examples 
of native aquatic ecosystems, or connecting corridon that provide an essential link between 
habims required to support fish populations at crtticai times in their life cycles. Such ar^ 
contain the last vestiges of quality hdiiut and ^netic resources for native fish and other 
aquatic biota. They serve as cornerstones for any future efforu to protect dozens of ac-risk 
stocks or to rebuild the lost production of native fishes. In addition, they provide die 
benchmarks for evaluating effects of land management and defining the ecological prottsses 
that restoration should emulate. 

4. Do not construct new roads or log within currttit (1) roadless regions larger thstn 1000 
acres or (2) roadless regions that are biolegkally significant but smaller than 1000 acres. 
Roadless regions exemplify the least human'disturbed forest and stream systems, the last 
reservoirs of eoilogicd divenity, and the primary benchmarks for restoring eoJogical health 
and integrity. Roads fragment habitat; alter the hydrology of watersheds; supply eiuessive 
sediment to streams; increase human access and thus disturbances to forest animals; and 
influence the dispersal of plants and animals, especially exotic specks, across the landscape. 

5. Establish protected corridon along streams, li ve n , bdees, and wetlands. Restrict timber 
harvest, road construcuon, graxing, and cutting of foclwood within these corridon. 
Riparian corridors are paiticuiariy important in the sembrid environments dominating 
eastern Oregon and Washington. Seventy-five per^i of terrestrial specks known to oc^ in 
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the Blue Mountains, for example, either depend directly on riparian zones or use them mme 
dum other habitats. Riparian areas also function as buffets that can reduce the efftxts on 
waterways of human land use, such as fertilizer and pesticide runoff from ^riculture. 

Pereiuiial screams with and without fish shmdd be protected by a buffer zone on earii side Aar • 
is at least 300 fim wide horizontally, regardless of slope, or as wide as die 100-year 
floodplain, whichever u greater. Lakes, ephemeral and intermittenc streams, se e ps, springs, 
and wedands should be procected by a buffer at least 150 feet wide on all sides. 

Furthermore, modifying scream configuration by means of insticam structures such as 
deflectors and cabled logs should not be done as a surrogate for riparian-zone recovery. The 
greatest limitacioiu to Eascside fish production, for example, are high water temperatures and 
sediment loads; structures do nothing to mirigam or reverse the e ff e cts of either of these 
fiKtors. Inscream structures should not be inscallttl without thorough watershed-level analysis 
CO determine the approach chat best protects and restores ecological riemena and processes. 

6. Prohibit logging of dominant or cod o rr tnant pendetoaa pine from Eascside fetests. 
Restoring pondetosa pine to its former position of dominance in Eascside fbeem must be 
done CO protect and restore Eascside forest ecosystems. The mature ponderosa pines chat 
remain constitute important points of origin for any iccoveiy process, whether or not these 
trees are in LS/OG patches. Their protection must be a hi^ priority independent of the 
patch size in which the trees are located. 

7. Prohibit timber harvest in areas prone to or erosion unless it can be 

conclushrriy demonscraced by ptci imitwed study that no associated soil 

degradarion or sediment input to screams resnks from that harvest. 

Procecring soil ferrilicy and scream wamr ^uali^ must be a high priority of all land 
management. Therefore, no logging sht^d be permitmd on slopes with a gradient steeper 
chan 30% on pumice soils and 60% on other soil types. Logging on slopes b e twe en 30 and 
60% should retain 40% of marimum basal area,^ at least one-half of this basal area in trees 
la^r chan the quadratic mean diameter of unlogged tr ees . 

8. Prevent livestock grazing in ripariui areas except 'under strictly defined conditioas that 
protect diose riparian areas from degradarion. 

Poorly manned grazing in riparian zones often contributes to d^T>dacion of the terrestriil 
and aquadc components of regional landscapes. Grazing may therefore be incompatible with 
protection of LS/OG and ADMAs, including assurance of their role as sources of colonists 
for resroring adjacent areas. 

The fine step is to evaluate the condition of riparian areas in Eastside forests, including 
the extent to which grazing b injuring those areas. The second step b to initiate long-term 
monitoring programs to ends the condirion of grazed and ungtazed areas. If these 
evaluations or monitoring programs dcmoiuttace a threat to the health or int^rity of LS/OG 
and ADMAs, grazing should be prohibited. Elsewhere, (a) if an area has not been degraded 
by previous gearing, gearing could be peimicrod, but only when management plans (e.g., 
allotment man^jcment plans) are revised to tncorporam ecological standards conristent with 

^ Basal area b the suroraarion of the area in i stand occu{ried by tree bolex quadiatic inewi diameter b the mean liae 

of trees in a stand. 
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the {oogHcerm protecdon ot' screams, and the graaung does not degrade riparian aone; (b) 
no gazing slKMaid be pennies^ in dopracM riparian kkms until amdiriom have been 
restored; (c) alter rescoracion, Uvesm^ grazing should be penniend only to che extent chat it 
docs not dam^ restored areas, and man^ement plans have been revised to meet appropriate 
e^iogicai standards. 

9. Do not log on firagUe soils uncU it is condusively demoastiued by peer-re vie wed 
scientific study that soil ino^rity is ptocected and that feicst ircgencntioii nfter logging 
is asmutd. 

Many Easaide forests grow on areas chat are cransicional to graadand or desert (at tow 
elevation) and to alpine habitat (at high elevatiOo). Mature trees probably became 
established in transition areas only durii^ periods of unusually fovonfole weather. Their 
persutenc^ helps maintain soil structure and populwoos of boKfidai soil orgmisms, and 
mature trees can survive iow-incensicy groundfires. Forest regeneration on transition and high- 
elevation sices may be difficult. Moreover, soils such as ash soils may be relatively 
prtniacove but vulnerable to compactioo and loss of topsoil Noxtoui wttds (usually 
introduced exotic species] contribute to sice degradation if the cover of mature trees is 
removed from Iragile sites. With proper siiviculcural techniques, however, soils can probably 
be protected and forest regenented on many transition sices. Before losing is permitted on 
a site, site-specinc logging plans should be required to demonscrate chat silvicultural 
techniques will not diminish the productive capacicy of local soils. 

10. JEmMudh a pandl with the appropriate disdplinasy breadtb to develop loiq^-term 
management gutdelincs that wiQ protca Eajtride fotcsu from drought, fire, insecest and 
pathogens. 

Fire prevention and early logging practices have altered some LS/OG systems, making them 
vulnerable to drou^t, insects, and fire. Salva^ (removing dead, fallen woody mamrial) and 
thinning (cutting small live uees) are rwo legitimate techniques— but not the only ones— for 
lowering risk from such disturbances. But lack of consensus and past abuses, in which lar^ 
h^thy trees were cut in the guise of salvage, lead us to recommend a comprehensive study of 
this issue. Sdenciscs disagree over how to define che goals of salvage and chinning and over 
the rules for selecting areas where salv^ or chinning is required. Mo consensus exists on 
siiviculcural practices for mintnuzing etfoos from drought, fire, insects, and pathogens; on 
che conditions under which LS/OG should be entered to reduce ririt of catastrophic loss; or 
on che levels of treatment chat reduce risk without compromising ecological values. 

Sustaining regional natural resources and their use depends on enlightened and comprehensive 
approaches to protecting forest 

11. Establish a second panel to produce a coordinated strategy for restoring the regional 
landscape and its component eco sys tems. Emphasize protecting the health and Inte^cy 
of n^onal biotic elements as weU as die processes on whkh tfa^ depend. 

Existing forest plans are inadequate to address die complex ecologicai issues in Easiside 
forests, cspcdaily with regard to ixtanagement of laie-successional/old-growth systems. 
Fomsc plans must be rei'iscd to integrate new ecological understanding of ch« infiuuiaa of 
Euroamerican settlement with the changing societal atocuda now defining desirable 
conditions of regional landscapes and their resources. Before those plaro can be revised. 
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comprehensive inveomries of die tacus of nauurtl resources must be completed for forest. 

Nationsl policies need to be brought inm Uoe with nstiocial priorities for puldk 1*»«A 
To meet current needs for protecdoo and tesmracioo* USFS personnel need to be supported 
with appropriate fii n dl n g and inc en ti ves . Because federal lands ace emb ed ded in 
that often contain sig n i fi ca nt amounts of pctvue, state, and tribal lands, regional programs 
must be grounded in cooperation amoc^ diverse ow n e islu p groups. Long-term mu y fwn T 
programs designed to protect the ecological integrity of regional landscapes must be given 
the highest priority on privam as well as public lands. Thu integrity depmds on protecring 
both the etemena (generic diversity, ridineas spedes and habitats) and the processes 
(dem^raphy. hydrdogy, nutrient cycling, fire) within regional landscapes. We espedalty 
note chat this goal cannot be accomplished by applying techniques intended m mim ic an 
assumed historical distribution of nujor habitat types or forest age Mimicking 

“old-growth structure,* as advocated ^ some silvi^turalists, is not enough to protect the 
elements and processes of living latc-suocessional/old-gto w tfa forests and their » mrt a TTd 
resources. 

The panels called for in recommendations 10 and 1 1 should include repr es entatives ftom 
all relevant disapUnes and members ftom federal and state agencies, acaefomia, sdencific 
societies, and ocher groups vnch appropriate grp^g ife. 

Summary 

Our recommendations concentrate on the protection of remaining late-successional/old-growdi 
foreso, aquatic diversity management areu. roadless regions, and riparian airtidots bffawf they 
are the basic building blocks for ceconscrucdi^ or restoring the Eascridfr landscape. Without 
them, oppominities will be limited for building a long-term s nattg y to ensure sustainable 
supplies of Eascside lucucal resources. 
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The Forest Service stetes that the intent of their propoaed moialorinm on road construction and 
within roadless areas is to protect their values, not halt active managemoit or use. They 
dnm acGB^eiling need to develop tnqao^ analytical tools to assess the impacts of road construction 
on values associated with roadless areas. Unfortunately, these assertions defy logic and ignore history. 


Such a compelling need can exist only if one believes that the entire Forest Service has failed in 
fliifiiittig its dudes for the past 29 years. Certainly no one in incfaistry or on this Subcmnmittee would 
believe nsdi m assertion. While the various resource dependent industries have criticized some agency 
over the years, they have always respected the dolls and professionalism of the Forest Service. 
They appreciate the dififKulty of balancing conflicting mandates. 

Please keep in that the Forest Service has been in a ccmtinuous cycle of environmental evaluation 
and management planning since 1969. This began with the passage of NEPA, expanded in 1974 
with the passage of RPA, and accelerated in 1976 with NFMA. There have been numerous 
amendments to every Forest Plan, over the years, to incorporate lessons learned as well as scientific 
advances. Is it possible this massive cfTort h^ been so ineffectual that the roadless area attributes and 
legal direction in every forest plan nationwide must be suspended for 18 

months? If so then we all have a much bigger problem than may exist within roadless area 


According to the proposed suspenston notice, the rule would remain in effect until new analytical tools 
oedev^oped, but no longer than 18 months from the effective date of the rule. This is the same agency 
that Mtfl*^M***^ two iatoim management policies to protect watosbeds and firiieries - PACFISH and 
INFISH. These were interim rules that w«e to last 18 months, and are now in their third year with no 
estaUidied time frame for their replacement However, activities were not suspended under these rules 
while the technology was being developed for watershed analysis. 

Consideration of roadless area values and protective requirements have been part of Forest Service 
actions since RARE I was initiated over 25 years ago. 0“ the agency hasn’t figured out bow to do the 
job in over 25 years, what sort of miracle is going to occur in the next 1 8 months? It almost seems like 
high in the administration has decided U is time to begin RARE IIL If we haven't learned the 
values of these areas in 25 years, then I strongly urge you to examine the other agendas that infer we 
can protect the values in 18 months. 

Reducing the revenue generating capacity of National Forests would provide no support for managing 
the forests < or for State and local governments, let alone the transportation system for both. The Roads 
and Trails Fund (I6USC501) allows the collection of 10% of the gross receipts from such things as 
timber sales, mineral leases, grazing and recreation. This is trust fund money to be used for the 
construction and mainteoaiice of roads and trails, without pricfity based on point of origin. This is a 
source of money that is based on economic c^iabilities of managed forests. 

Various coopoative efforts like riparian COTservation agreements, county land use plans, range 
management plans and others have been developed over many years of bard work at the local and 
agency level. These were developed with the best social and environnieDtal science available. They 
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were developed accordmg to ecoeptod legal process uoder existing kws, rules and regulations. They 
were devek^ied in coigimctioo with curr e nt Nattonal Foseit Land M anag ement Plans, and they 
nqvx)sedly recognized statutory ri^its state and local govemnents 

What are ibo real problems that evoi the proposed moratorium won’t solve, and may evot make worse? 
Allow me U> cite a few for yon: 

First is the poennial shortfall between the programs the Forest Service is le^Kmsibie for conducting 
and the budget available. The moratorium can only result in fhrtha’reductianitf revenue available for 
road maintenance. Even worse will be the additional economic bardshga for rural communities already 
hard hit by previous access restrictions. A sigoificant oedibility gap already exists between federal 
land management agencies and local communities surrounded by federal bokhngs. This proposal will 
make that g^ larger than the Grand Canyon. It will severely damage the ability of the Forest Service 
to carry out the mission assigned by Congress. Those of us in rural communities will no longer be 
partners «»hflping our futures. The partnerships and collaborative process developed in the past will be 
dissolved, or severely damaged. 

Second, the proposed policy language is opoMnded regarding statutory ri^ts of access. It provides 
DO guidance for Forest Sorice managers. There are profound (Terences between discretionary access 
for timber management and noo-discretionacy access, such as granted under the Gcaiaal Nfining Laws. 
Evoyone must realize that wiiat forest users might call a road could be considered a or *%ail’’ 
bydteageocy. hi practical terms it means there may be a lot more areas coosidaed ’’roadless’* than the 
Forest Service is willing to admit Thus we are faced with the specter of not being able to use 
environmentally stable access that many have been using for yean, but the Forest Service does not 
recognize them as roads. I would suggest that the mineral industry take an immediate, aggressive 
posture to seek more specific language than that currently proposed. I would suggest the same posture 
for State and local governments. I ask the Subcommittee to make crystal clear to the Forest Service that 
non*<liscretionary access not be impaired. 

Third, counties and other legitimate fOTcst users will be severely impacted by the moratorium due to 
iicues.s restrictions and reduced road maintenance budgets. Ongoing maintenance and ’’rccon.stniction'’ 
by county governments and private industry has helped to significantly reduce sedimentaiion in 
sensitive streams. The moratorium threatens to reduce gains made in restoration of Salmon fisberies 
and elsewhere. Circumvention of the legally mazxiated process demanded by NEPA will not provide 
proper evaluation of these adverse effects. 

Other very important points for your consideration are that: 

• The policy would prenipt all state and local laws and regulations in conflict with road access 

> In both the West and East we have roads that pre^date the national forest system • that are on 
public lands . that are inventoried • that have statiUcxy rights - that are still being used by rcsoeafionists, 
ranchers, fmest service, omfltters, guides, environmentalists, and others. An undetennined number of 
these people suffer disabilities. It is a frxegooe cooclusioo that this intoim policy will genoate costly 
lawsuits. 
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• tile wraid lediiee acM aSecSsig sclKxd bi^diag ira 

• tAwm^oynieot iM cook} im as much IS 33% is 7 WBSfaCT ind aome eastern nd xx^hera 

states as axnnttoflostindintiyiobfl alone. RaaouEfiedepeDdaiitiolwsK^ the 

i^eDcyaoid^orUtxsaDQpaetisiM (IMv. ofkiabo&cUS^BJ!^ oxlLeaidaCa* 
pfcdl^Kn ii 10,000 jobs kiA) 

« tltis policy would zet^ice di^MCseti rBetaatsao cf y s tomtiies by oatting access \tp to 25H. 
(Based ou pcedie^ roed closures down to 1 imls/1.6 suleaf^ of laod lemaima^ after 
wUdeniess, RAJRE B and other roadless desicnatiQD) 

• IhepdK^woukliavilklideexistiiigfoiestlBDdBoaiii^eniatj^aos 

• The polky could (dose (Hftdk access by up to47%oftlM land base outside wildeiness, as well 
as affect some 'midandss access 

« The policy wquM create mult^ ecoponnc tosses that, in our esiimatioii. would tar taa^ed the 

SlOO ™llioB limit set by the Untoded Mandates Rdona Act 1995 

• The policy is iateaded to imtau w? road constiuctioo sik} decrease road deasi^, but 

it wUl channelizB increased visitor traffic into areas with eadsling high road deosity where the 
pcaenliai lor stream ««‘*twrMMtarinn ig greater ad has its most immediate effect on water ipudity 
and qtectes !d comiy road mandesance ftads wiQ be rahieed ood county 

roads are ymudl^ dm pcimaty access routes to the attiooal forest system. The policy oialysts 
does aot address these effiMts in i^ard fo the Clesn Water Act ft to bypass M^A 

piovisioas for addressing eaviroatneiital standards. 

In his memoirs in 1947 Gifford Pioehot wrote that the ‘‘Sexvkc bad a clear understanding of where it 
was going, it was detennined to get there, and it was never aftaid to fight for what was right Every 
fpan and wocnan in the Service believed in it and in its work, sad took great pride in bdooging to it.‘' 
Something has drastically changed fiom that observatkn! Walk into any Forest Service c^cc these 
days and tell me if you see that sane devotion. Morale is down • people m mid career caniMA wait to 
redre - their hard field work- tbeur budgets ' their profesaioiial expertise • their genuine desire to do tbe 
best professional job usually gets andennined by a last minule 32 cent appeal or a top down 
Wadmigian dfice notice of intent that becomes adntrary policy! The acavice provided to tbe American 
public is down, sod so is tbe respective public opinioo cf Forest Service ability to manage tbe land. 
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MCraMy 

Presidant&CEO 


February 23. 1998 


The Honorable Helen Chenoweth 
Qiair, Subcommittee on Fcvests and Forest Health 
House Committee on Resources 
Washington. DC 20315 

Dear Madame Chair: 

Attached please find a statement f(» the rectMd in your Subcommittee’s ovoright hearing 
on die proposal of the U.S. Forest Service to iii^>ose an 1 8-month moratorium on 
construction of roads on Fewest Sovice lands designated **rDadless areas.** This st^onent 
reflects the views of the American Petroleum Institute, the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, the Midcontinent Oil and Gas Association, the Rocky Mountain 
Oil and Gas Association, and the Western States Petroleum Association. 

The Forest Service moratmiiun would have a material impact on domestic oil and gas 
c^ioations. It would effectively wididraw more public lands from oil and gas developmmt 
without jusdficatiwi. to the deoiment of the neon's energy supply. 

'Diank you for providing our industry the opportunity to comment on this important 
access issue. 


Sincerely. 
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Statement Submitted to the 
F<»e$t5 and Forest Heaith Subcommittee of the 
House Resources Committee by 
the Amoican Petroleum Instia^, 
Independent Petroleum A^ociation of America, 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
the Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Association and 
the Western States Petroleum A^ociation. 
February 25, 1998 


The nation’s foremost petroleum industry associations appreciate this opportunity to 
Resent th«r views on the Forest Service’s (uoposed moratorium leganiing new road 
construction on its unloaded lands. This statement is presented on behalf of the American 
Petroleum Institute (API), the Independent Petroleum Association of America (IP AA), 
the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association (MCOGA), the Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas 
Associ^ion (RMOGA), and the W’estem States Petroleum Association (WSPA). 


API represents more than 400 companies involved in ail aspects of the oil and natural gas 
indushy, including exploration, production, transportation, refining and marketing. IPAA 
represents explorers and producers that drill some 85 percent of the nation’s oil and gas 
wells. MCOGA represents petroleum companies in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
C^iahoma and Texas. RMOGA represents hundreds of companies, large and small, that 
account for 90 percent of the oil and gas exploration, development, and transportation 
activity in the Rocky Mountain ^tes. And WSPA promotes policies that will help meet 


energy needs of the West and the nation. 
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The Forest Service has publi^ed an Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking to 
announce its intention to revise its management of the National Forest Road System. 
These cooperating trade associations will wish to comment on any longterm road and 
land-use policies that the Forest Service may propose. For now, we are very concerned 
with the i^ency proposal to temporarily suspend road construction and reconstruction in 
unroaded areas of Forest Service lands until its new policies are in place. Throi^h the ban 
on reconstruction, the moratorium would effectively create new roadless areas in lands 
that have previously been available for multif^ use. In this way, the Forest Service 
would circumvent congressional intent aitd ban activities that are consistent with multiple 
use. 


The proposed moratorium also presents substantive problems: It would effectively 
withdraw more public lands from oil and gas development without justification, to the 
detriment of the nation’s domestic ene^y supply. And it would exact costs from local 
economies in affected states and cause a decline in federal revenues from bonus bids, 
rents and royalties on exploration and production on federal lands. Moreover, 
consideration of new transportation policies is insufficient justification to shut down oil 
and gas activities in affected areas. 


There are some 33 million acres in luiroaded tracts of 5,000 acres or more that are 
currently classified in Land aitd Resource Management Plans as Non-Wilderness- 
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Developed, thus av^lable for multiple uses» incluclmg mineral piodiurtion. !f the 
moratorium on roads is implemented, these 33 millitm acres will be closed to oil and gas 
teasing for a minimum of 1 8 months. In addition, an undeteimined amount of acreage 
may be mclud«l that the Forest Service defines as having low-density road develojmimit 
Of unique ecological characteristics or social values. This could involve tl» elimination of 
many miles of existing roads. 

When the Forest Service devised its long-tenn strategic plan in 1 990, under the Resource 
Plannir^ Act, its stated petroleum leasing strategy was designed to ‘ineet most demands 
for access to explore and develop mineral r^ouices. except when doing so would pose 
unacceptably high risks to other resources.*’ 

This goal was articulated by the {^ency in the aftennath of a 1 988 controversy in which 
the Forest Service admitted that it paid “little at^tion... to minerals while making land 
use decisions that restrict mineral exploration access.” Since that time, the managements 
of the National Forests have paid minimal attention to mineral resources in drawing their 
land-use plans. As a result, a vast amount of Forest Service acreage has been placed off- 
limits to oil and gas leasing. 

Today, the Forest Service asserts that its recent policks and current road construetkm 
prt^rosals are based on goals that have changed over the yeara. from a “lugely 

fun^ and cmistructed to develop areas for Unto harvesting and to idlow the 
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development of other resources. In the last two decades, interest in the appropriate uses of 
the resources... has shifted toward recreation and wildlife.” 

This shift away from development of the natural resources on federal lands is of great 
concern to the oil and gas industry. From 1983 to 1996, oil and gas leasing on National 
Forest and Bureau of Land Management lands in eight western states declined by a 
drastic 72 percent, from 1 14.2 million acres to 32.6 million acres. Across the entire 
National Forest system, lands in Designated Wilderness Areas, which are barred from 
petroleum leasing, increased substantially — from 9.3 million acres in 1964 to 35 million 
acres in 1996. An additional 5.3 million acresof Bureau of Land Management land is 
now Wilderness. Moreover, millions more acres remain in limbo as Wilderness Study 
Areas — nearly 6.1 million acres of Forest Sovtce lands and more than 21 million acres of 
Bureau of Land Management lands. The Fore^ S^vice decisions regarding potential 
wilderness were made as a result of the Roadless Area Review and Evaluation (RARE) I 
and II processes, and what industry terms RARE III, which was conducted as part of the 
Forest Service land and resource management planning process completed between 1985 
and 1990. 

It is evident that the real issue at stake is expanding wilderness acreage throughout the 
entire Naticmal Forest System. The first wilderness designated by Congress in 1964 
totaled 9 million acres. Since then, an additional 100 million federal acres have been 
designated wilderness nationwide. In addition, other categories, including the Forest 
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Service’s “further planning” areas, recommended wilderness areas and wilderness study 
areas (designated by the agency and Congress), amount to more than 27 million acres. 
Combined with other set-asides, such as national parks and refuges, native claims 
selections in Alaska and special maxu^ement areas, more than 50 percent of federal 
lands — some 300 million acres — are already completely off-limits to oil and gas leasing 
and exploration. Of the federal lands available to leasing, more than half are subject to 
severely restrictive land classifications or lease stipulations. The cumulative effects of 
this expansion has major consequences for those whose role in the economy depends on 
important resources located on federal lands and for the nation. 

Economic Impacts 

The proposed moratorium on roads continues the trend toward less development of the 
natural resources bcne^ federal lands. No new leases of Forest Service lands could be 
granted where roads must be constructed to achieve the purposes of the lease. In addition, 
the Forest Service has indicated that it may not permit existing leases, sold before the 
moratorium was announced and which have previously met environmental requirements, 
to be developed. Even though additional analysis may be conducted prior to project 
implementation, the Forest Service suggests “it would be prudent” for an official to 
consider roading issues before approving an environmental impact statement. “If there is 
doubt, these projects may be delayed,” says the ^ency, until new procedures have been 
approved. Even restoration of roadways no longer required by the industry could be 
suspended. 
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The resulting decrease in petroleum activities will have a significant impact on jobs. 
Drilling activities for a single well require as many as 20 workers for up to three months, 
generating some $ 1 50,000 in wages. Another $ ! million must be expended on equipment, 
goods and services for a typical well. Most of this money is spent in the local area where 
a well is drilled — for severance raxes, production royalties, payments in lieu of taxes 
(PILT) income taxes and so forth, where previous decreases in oil and gas activity have 
already had a significant economic imfxtct. 

This withdrawal of lands from leasing will have a seriously negative impact on the 
national treasury and the national interest. Under the competitive leasing system, the 
federal government receives a minimum bid of $2 an acre to lease these lands for 
petroleum development. By imposing this mor^orium on roads — wdiich are essential to 
oil and gas development — the Forest Service is postponing or even foregoing a potential 
for at least $66 million in leasing revenues. If thoe is more than one company interested 
in leasing in a pareel of land, the high lease bid in the past iras gone up to as high as 
$1,000 an acre or more. Bonus bids amounting to the first year's rent are also paid at the 
time a lease is sold. In addition, the moratrmum risks not only lease rentals and bemuses, 
but also {Hoduction royalties. 

Petroleiun re^rves and federal owmer^ip of lands are extensive in the West and oil and 
gas are important sources of state revenues. In Montana, for example, oil and gas 
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producers and refiners paid nearly $ 1 00 million in state and local taxes in 1 9%. In 
Wyoming, the oil and gas production industry paid $378 million, and in North Dakota, 
$53 million. In Utah, the state severance tax on oil and gas ]m>duced $46 million in 
1983 — but only $12 million in 1996. 

Revenues, in these and other states, will steadily decrease if currently producing oil and 
gas leases on Forest Service lands are not augntented by new leases and subsequent 
development. The moratorium on roads, and more restrictive policies under consideration 
by the Forest Service and the Clinton Administration, will discourage, delay and very 
likely eliminate fiuther petroleum activity on Fewest Service lands. 

Maintenance Costs 

One argument advanced by the Forest Service is the high cost of maintaining roads. The 
agency claims a $10 billion backlog for maintenance and reconsmiction of existing roads 
on its lands. However, it should be noted that the oil and gas industry funds the private 
construction, maintenarKc and reclamation of the roads needed to find and produce oil 
aiKl gas from beneath Forest Service lands. It does not depend on assistance from the 
federal govermnent. Moreover, if a prospect turns out to be a *'dry hole, ** the industry 
removes the road and reclaims the luid. The only time the petroleum industry leaves 
intact a road that it has constructed is when the Forest Service requests it. Thus, the 
Forest Service is only required to maintain roads for public use. Ironically, while road 
maintenance payments to the Forest Service have declined in recent years, it is the 
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decreasing access of commercial users, including the oil and gas industry, that has led to 
this decline. 

Multiple Uses 

It is also important to note that oil and gas development does not prevent leased land 
from being used for other purposes or by oth^ users. Under the terms of a federal oil and 
gas lease, the operator ciuinot construct hou^ng, farm the land, or remove any minerals 
other than oil and neural gas. The Forest Service is fiee to grant permits for non- 
petroleum uses to others or allow activities vi^ich require roads but do not require 
permits, such as mountain biking, cross-country ^iing, fishing, hunting, sight-seeing or 
picnicking. 

The Forest Service exempts revised Land and Resource Management Plans (LRMPs) 
from the road moratorium. However, ^ency*s proposal does not mention the 
supplemental oil and gas leasii^ environmratal impact statements which have been 
completed on nearly all top priority oil and gas forests, such as the Custer (in Montana 
and North Dakota), Shoshone and portions of the Bridger-Teton (Wyoming) and the 
Routt (Colorado) National Forests. Oil and gas leasing was not resumed when LRMPs 
were completed because the agency decided that, before leasing could take place on 
forests in the Rocky Mountain states, additional analysis was required under the National 
Environmental Policy Act. In some of these areas, leasing has been delayed for more than 


a decade. 



The oil and gas industry supports reasonable measures to protect fish, wldlife and other 
environmental resources. This industry has repeatedly demonstrated its commitment to 
operating in an environmentally sound manirer, with vigilant consideration given to the 
all sensitive resource values. This record ^ould provide a basis for a policy that does not 
prevent oil and gas activity in the unroaded areas. Moreover, the Foi^ Sovke’s 
authority under current policies gives the agency almost complete control over how 
sur^<^ resources are managed, {m^viding additional assurance that exploration and 
{mxluction will be conducted with respect for cnviroiunentaJ values. 

CoiM^lusion 

This industry is very concerned that the Forest Service has proposed to place 33 million 
acres in de facto wilderness withdrawal. These lands have repeatedly been found ncrt to 
meet the 1 964 Wilderness Act criteria and were released to multiple use during the 
comprehensive RARE I and li proce^es and the Forest Service planning process. This 
proposal appears to be an alternate method of prohibiting activities that are consistent 
with congressionally mandated multiple-use. The proposal would impose high costs on 
many people — severe ec<»K>mic impacts on local ccwnmunities, effects on the |»rice and 
availability of oil and gas, hardrock minerals, lumber and paper products and other goods 
and services. Moreover, there would also be a cost in more limited recreational 
q^x?itunities to the public. The gain — preseving unroaded acre^e with the Natkmai 
Forest System — does not appear to equal the cost. 
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We urge Congress to carefiilly review the Forest Service’s proposed moratorium on road 
building. A new transportation plan can be developed in these unroaded areas without 
halting all activities on the lands for 18 months or more. 
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CongrestK of tfje ®n(teb States: 

9Bu|)mgton.9C 20515 


March 10. 1998 


Mr. Michael Dombeck 
Chief. U.S. Forest Service 
P.O. Box 96090 
Washington, D.C. 20090-6090 


Dear Chief Dombeck: 

Please recoctsuiCT the Forest Service $ recently proposed, two-part policy linutisg the construcUon of roads on federal 
forest lands and the management of the lederal forest road system. 

The first part of your proposal, to impose a sweeping nionilorium, will bah activities on extensive federal forest lands 
that require new or improved road accesa. Secondly, you propose to review and develop policies on the broader 
relative to how our National Forest tmqxsrtation system is devdoped, funded, and managed. 

The proposed moratonum is generating intense and growing controversy. Its impact will subvert ongoing efforts by 
local communities to participate in National Forest plans and erode public confidence in the Forest Service. At the 
Febroap' 25* oversight bearing before the Subcommittee on Forests and Forot Health, it became clear that even your 
subordinate foresters are perplexed as to bow to implement such a policy. The moratorium is widely viewed as a 
Washington directive that is iosensidve to local participatioR and concerns. It has a polarizing effect that serves only to 
divide our communities and the Congress. 

Before the SubcommiOee on Forests and Forest Health you agreed with us that the Forest Service could devise and 
implemait a long-term forest roads plan without an 1 S-month moratorium. We hereby commend an alternative that 
would allow for a cooperative and expedient way to co n side r forest road policies, while minimizing disnq^iiive impacts 
to ongoing uses of our forests. We are calling upon you to avert heated centroversy and further polaiizaiioo by 
withdrawing your proposal to implemait a moratorium. The moratoriuro is not nor even necessary to 

accomplish a broada review <rf road policies. Given the cootroven^ and onotions surrounding this issue, wyh an 
a|>proach is counterproductive. 

Alternatively, we offer our conunitmeitt to taking a more intensive, csqiedited. careful and balanced look at how the 
forest road sy^em is developed, used, funded, and maintained over the same time period that a moraloriuzn would have 
been unposed. Such coc^ative efforts will better asstse the resources and expertise necessary to accoo^lisb fois task. 
By woridng together, we c«i review transportation po^ more efficienlly and more equitably. We « willing to work 
with you and the administratioa to develop a roads policy that re^ls local needs, incorporates good science and allows 
for the reqxmsible use of our natirmal forests. We impim you to receive this request enthusiasbcally and endorse it 
affirrnaiively on your earliest occasioo. 



nwrw «N Ntocup nvw 
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Dick Cheney 

500 North Akaid Street # 3600 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
(214) 978-2813 


March 6, 1998 


Mr. Rhcy Solomon 
USDA Forest Service 

Director, Ecosystem Marugement Coordination Staff 
Mail Stop 1 104 
Washington, DC 20090-6090 

Dear Mr. Solomon: 

The current effort to impose an 18-month moratorium on USFS 
"ROADLESS" areas within the state of Wyoming proirtpts me to write 
this letter. This effort is clearly outside the leg^ bounds of the 
Wyoming Wilderness Act of 1 984. The state of Wyoming is entitled 
to exemption from this proposed action. 

Nowhere in the Federal Register’s Proposed Interim Rule (36 CFR Part 
212) RDM AB-68-0095-Temporaiy Suspension of Road Construction in 
Roadless Areas is the language of the Wyoming Wilderness Act 
recognized. Having co-sponsoted this historic legislation when I was a 
member of the U.S. House of Representatives representing Wyoming, I 
now feel compelled to help bring this to your attention. Roadless areas 
no longer exist within the state of Wyoming. Attempts to reinterpret 
the intent of this legisiation or its lai^uage would move the USFS 
efforts outside of all legal bounds and compromise the agency’s 
integrity. 

This congrcssionally approved legislation designated specific 
Wilderness, Wilderness Study Areas, and released for multiple use all 
other RARE U forest service lands. ’This action legally eliminated the 
Roadless category within Wyoming’s state boundaries. 
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Mr. Rh^ Srdoimm 
March 6 , 1998 


The dear intention of the Wyoming congtesaonal delegation at that 
time was to insulate Wyoming from constantly dtahging political 
agendas, and provide a legal basis for utilization of public lands within 
the state. Wyoming fulfilled its obligation to contribute to our nation's 
legacy of Wilderness for other generations. I trust that our fiederal 
government will meet its obli^tion to a trtistiitg nation by respecting 
the putdic laws. 


cc: 


Sincerely, 



U.S. Senator Craig Thomas 
U.S. Senator Mike Enzi 
/U.S. Congresswoman Barbara Cubin 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Dan Glickman 
Asst. U.S. Secretary of A^culture Jim Lyons 
Governor Jim Geringer, Wyoming 


a-s .Tr/\sr no tA 
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Thank you Madam Chair, I am pleased to have the opportunity to address you and the 
Committee here today on an issue such as this one before us and is so critically 
important to the communities I represent. 

My name is Sharon Hahn and I am an elected County Commissioner from Lake County, 
Minnesota. However I am also here today representing the Arrowhead Counties 
Association which represents seven counties and is made up of 37 elected officials from 
Northeastern Minnesota. 

I am here to support HR 3297 and urge its passage. 

As a lifelong resident of the region, I find that we are almost continuously assailed by one 
ill-conceived regulation or another which directly affects our livelihood, our economy, and 
welfare. Once again we find a federal agency unilaterally making an unfounded decision 
without consultation or input from citizenry and without understanding or even a basic 
idea of its effect. 

In fact some of my associates have been trying for several weeks to determine the 
known extent of how this will affect our National Forests and we cannot get definitive 
information or maps showing the affected regions. We are told only that it could affect 
some 74 thousand (74,000) acres on the Superior National Forest which were identified 
in Rare II. I cannot tell you what it means in the other National Forests in our region. 

The Forest Service cannot, or wUI not, tell us the possible extent of their regulation 
resulting ftom “wilderness boundary" or “Special Areas". 

Instead, we are invited to travel up to 300 miles to go to an “open house* for a cup of 
coffee, to stand around and listen to staff tell us what they don’t know. We don’t see that 
as real input. It is virtually insulting. 

Let me examine some of the detail in their proposed regulation. 

I find the proposed rules on road building to be ambiguous at best and threatening to 
local businesses, other land managers, and individuals. More specifically I will comment 
on each of the proposed rules. 

Rule (1) 

Roadless areas 

The Federal government has been studying roadless areas for over 70 years on the 
Superior National Forest. It began with the Forest Plan in 1926 and continues today. 

We have gone through Wilderness designation twice( 1964 & 1978), RARE I, RARE II, 
Forest planning, and are currently involved in Forest Ran revision. Wilderness or 
roadless area review is a mandatory requirement for Forest Plan revisions. This process 
has no end. Forest Service decision making is inefficient and not effective particularly in 
regard to roadless areas. Something may need to be done. But this, in my opinion, is 
notit. 
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Rule (2) 

Areas contiguous to Wilderness 

Rule (2) which deals with areas “adjacent" to wilderness, has profound potential for 
wilderness expansion by fiat in several Minnesota counties. Tens of thousands of acres, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of acres could be added by a “defacto" process to the 
existing wilderness area since the existing boundary has 396 miles of "Adjacent" lands. 

Rule (3) 

Other Federal Lands 

I am not sure what "other federal lands" means, but in Northern Minnesota the Superior 
National Forest adjoins Indian reservations and the Voyageurs National Park. 
Approximately eighteen (18) miles of the Voyageurs National Park boundary is shared 
with the Superior National Forest. Again, thousands of acres could be affected by this 
policy. 

Rule (4) and (5) 

Low road density development 

There are in the proposed regulations no hint of what this could be. Low compared to 
what? This could include most National Forest land. Certainly there are roads in 
National Forests but compared to urban, rural, agricultural, and industrial lands forest 
lands are areas of low road density. There is no size requirement. The only areas 
exempted from the proposed rule are the few acres with a road or other facility sitting on 
top. For the life of me I cannot figure out the difference between rule 4 and rule 5. 
Without some definitions, guidelines, or criteria it is impossible to estimate effects and 
comment constructively. How the National Forests intend to implement this requirement 
is a complete mystery. 

Special and unique ecological characteristics or social values is the most puzzling and 
potentially most dangerous part of the proposed regulations. 

If one turns the statement around and asks what lands are there that do not have 
special, unique, or has social value it becomes more clear. A judicial interpretation of 
this regulation could shut the National Forests down. Whose social values will be 
considered? Who and how will the Forest Service determine the values that dictate to 
other social values? 

It is clear that decision making, at least in this instance, is being centralized to the 
Regional and Washington offices of the Forest service. Projects planned and designed 
at the District level need to be decided or otherwise approved by the Region. This is a 
backward step in terms of efficient and effective management decision making. It is 
another example of top down government that is insensitive to local needs and concerns. 


2 
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state and County Lands 

Although private lands are expressly exempt from these regulations, the regulations are 
silent in regard to other intermingled public ownership. In the eastern region, where 
National Forest lands were acquired as opposed to land provided though public domain, 
there is a large amount of both private. State, and County land intermingled with National 
Forest land. Within the Forest boundaries of the Superior National Forest and outside of 
the existing wilderness area there are over 1 million 700 thousand (1 ,700,000) acres of 
nonfederal ownership. State and County forest iand makes up the bulk of these acres. 
In addition, the State manages hundreds of thousands of acres of water within the 
Forest. We are deeply concerned about the consequences to other public ownership. 

We fully intend to access and manage our forest lands and water. This leads to an 
interesting dilemma. If other public land and water is not exempt how does the Forest 
Service intend to deal with the consequences? If on the other hand, other public land 
and water is exempt, together with private ownership, how does the Forest Service 
intend to limit road building on it’s land? This is simply not going to work for most eastern 
National Forests! 

The meeting places suggested for public input are simply not acceptable. They are all in 
large cities where the bulk of the citizens are not adversely affected or even care about 
these regulations. It is estimated that 50 - 55 million board feet of planned timber sales 
would be affected by these proposed regulations on the Superior National Forest alone. 
Jobs, families, businesses, and communities within my county wili be severely impacted 
by these proposed regulations. Meetings with Northern Minnesota citizens that will 
certainly be adversely impacted by these rules and will need to live with the 
consequences must have a real opportunity to be heard. This can only be done by 
having meetings in each National Forest as described in H.R. 3297. 


In summary, as proposed, these regulations will not result in better land management, 
especially in the Eastern Regions. Roadless area issues are not going to be resolved by 
interim roadless regulation. Madam Chair, I thank you for the opportunity to carry our 
message to this Congress and to point out the shortcomings of the proposed Forest 
Service roadless area regulations. Especially the certain impacts and new burdens 
placed upon rural forest communities without even so much as a proper opportunity for 
input into the process. H.R. 3297 would at least begin to restore sanity to this proposal. 


3 
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COMMISSIONERS OFFICE 

Countp of lake 

Courthouse 
601 Third Avenue 
Two Harbors, MN 55616 
(218)834-8320 FAX 834-8365 


FIHSrotSTRKT 
Ct-AIR K NELStM. RNLANO 

secoMo DtsmcT 

DERRICK U GOUTERMONT. SILVER BAY 
THIRD DfSTRICT 
SHARON HAHN, TWO HARBORS 

«>UR7W£vsr»/cr 

'•''’l-LARO M. CLARK. TWO HARBORS 
FIFTH DISTRICT 

STANLEY A. NELSON. TWO HARBORS 


LAND OWNERSHIP - LAKE COUNTY 


STATE: 


Acquired 

15.018 


Acres/other 

172,898 


Total 

187.916 

13.7% 

TAX FORFEIT: 

148,998 

10.9% 

FEDERAL - BWCA 

332,000 


Outside BWCA 

422.000 

754.000 

55.2% 

725,695 53% 

1,365,596 



25% TIMBER SALE PAYMENTS FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Total Payments 


1992 

Roads and Bridges 
School District 

72,656.32 

72,656.32 

145,312.64 

1993 

Roads and Bridges 
School District 

90,431.07 

90,431.07 

180,862.14 

1994 

Roads and Bridges 
School District 

93.740.80 

93.740.80 

187,481.60 

1995 

Roads and Bridges 
School District 

119,308.54 

119,308.54 

238,617.08 

1996 

Roads and Bridges 
School District 

139.179.75 

139.179.75 

278,359.50 

1997 

Roads and Bridges 
School District 

107.832.86 

107.832.86 

215,665.72 


AN EQUAL OPORTUNITY EMPt.OYER 
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Ric Davidge 

3705 Arctic #415 
Anchorage, Alaska 99503 

ricdav@alaska.net 

Office (907) 274-7074 FAX (907) 258-7072 CEL (907) 244-5868 


March 12, 1998 

The Honorable Helen Chenoweth 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health 
House of Representatives 
United States of America 

Madam Chairman: 

It was a delightful surprise and honor to be called and invited tc appear before you during this 
important hearing on public resource management policy It is great to be back in Washington, 
D C and to have some of the work I was privileged to do for our nation, while serving with the 
US Department of the Interior, recognized and revisited. 

Dunng my tenure as an assistant to Senator Ted Stevens I was responsible for a number of 
federal resource policy issues, one of which dealt with the continuing controversy surrounding 
the federal acquisition of private property within federal management areas. For a number of 
years the level of discretion, at the local unit, the regional offices, and nationally, that the four 
federal agencies used in expending federal Land and Water Conservation Act funds caused 
legal, social, economic, and even cultural disorder and destruction These actions also often 
directly violated the language and intent of many unit enabling acts 

The task, for Senator Stevens, was to investigate and understand what was going on and then 
to aaft a public policy that would bring order, as well as establish a rational and resource 
appropriate structure, to the "inholding" challenges faced by federal managers, airal 
communities, and landowners. 

The efforts for Senator Stevens resulted in a number of General Accounting Office reports and 
investigations as well as Senate and House oversight hearings that were critical of both the 
Department of Interior and the Department of Agriculture The conclusion of these hearings 
never really congealed until I found myself appointed to the US Department of Interior as an 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Fish, Wildlife, and Parks 

It was in this capacity that I was appointed to serve as the Chairman of the Federal Land 
Policy Group. This group, consisting of the Directors of the National Park Service, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Chief of the US Forest 
Service, and/or their representatives, is responsible for the allocation of Land and Water 
Conservation Funds (LWCF) and the establishment and implementation of public policy in that 
fund allocation process. As you know Congress has authorized up to $900 million a year from 
offshore oil development to the LWCF 
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While Chairman of the Land Policy Group, we developed and promulgated a FORMAL policy 
addressing the protection of non-federal lands within federal areas through the use of LWCF 
allocations. This policy later became known as the Land Protection Policy and required all four 
agencies (NPS, BLM, FWS, FS) to develop, hold public heanngs, and update every 5 years, 
Land Protection Plans 

On March 18, 1982 the Federal Register gave public notice of the proposed policy (A copy of 
that Fed Reg. Notice and associated Fed Reg. publications has been provided to the 
committee) and requested public and agency comments. 

On May 7. 1982, following a review of comments, the Federal Register gave public notice of 
the adoption of the policy and outlined its implementation through Land Protection Plans for all 
federal land management units, including the lands within the management authority of the US 
Forest Service 

The key components of the Land Protection Policy (LPP) and its unit based management 
plans included the requirement that, 

"agencies using the Federal portion of the Land and Water Conservation Fund wili, to 
the extent consistent with statutory authorities. 

Identify what land or interests in land need to be in Federal ownership to achieve 
management unit purposes consistent with public objectives in the unit. 

Use to the maximum extent practical cost-effective alternatives to direct Federal 
purchase of private lands and, when acquisition is necessary, acquire or retain only the 
minimum interests necessary to meet management objectives. 

Cooperate with landowners, other Federal agencies. State and local governments, and 
the private sector to manage land for public use or protect it for resource conservation. 

Formulate, or revise as necessary, plans for land acquisition and resource use or 
protection to assure the socio-cultural impacts are considered and that the most 
outstanding areas are adequately managed 


Let me highlight one important point here. This was a “FORMAL” public policy in stark 
contrast to two decades of “INFORMAL" policies and discretionary actions by all levels of these 
four federal agencies (NPS, FWS, BLM, FS) since the creation of the LWCF in the early 60's. 
Because it was a formal policy, the effected public were property noticed, comments were 
solicited, received and reviewed. 

Implementation of the Land Protection Policy was at the unit level. Each unit manager, 
whether they wanted to or not, were required to initiate a formal planning pnxess consistent 
with the directives of the policy. Unit scoping sessions were held, a DRAFT plan was prepared 
by the agency, it was released for public review and comment, a final plan was prepared in 
response to public comment, and it was reviewed by the Land Policy Group to ensure policy 
compliance, and then fonnally approved. 
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One of the more difficult aspects of this policy implementation was serious consideration of 
“secondary impacts’ or the socio-cultural and economic impacts of each plan as required by 
NEPA Many plans were returned to the unit managers by the Land Policy Group because 
these issues were not adequately identified and/or addressed The assessment of secondary 
impacts became a key and controversial point of conflict, but it often resulted in pointing new 
directions toward resource management that were more rational for both people and natural 
resources, consistent with the purpose of the individual units as stipulated by their enabling 
acts, and in context with local realities 

Over time, and with constant vigilance by the Land Policy Group, the Land Protection Policy 
and its enabling unit specific plans were institutionalized in each of the four agencies. 

This policy and its implementation were not without detractors Many unit and regional 
managers directly and indirectly opposed or delayed the effort. They were losing powerful 
discretion in the use of formidable tools such as federal condemnation, declarations-of-taking, 
and the expenditure of millions of pubiic dollars But for the first time the people, businesses, 
and rural economies impacted by federal policy were directly involved in what it would be, how 
it wouid be applied, and understood the implications of its application In time the agencies 
found that this effort was very cost effective and greatly increased the cooperation of local 
citizens and their communities 

With respect to the appiication of this concept on the controversy before this committee, i 
believe a similar approach can be crafted into statute The arbitrary national imposition of a 
federai moratonum on roads within National Forests is not unlike the informal directives by 
administrations, prior to the LPP, to eliminate all non-federal lands within units of the National 
Park system. This capncious action purposefully ignored the enabling legislation and 
subsequent statutory amendments as well as extensive unit management plans of each of 335 
units of the NPS, which were often in direct contradiction to this policy There was no 
consideration of the social, cultural, or economic impacts of such a policy, and as the GAO 
found, such impacts could be significant culturally as well as economically devastating, and 
racially discriminatory Additionally, the decision to implement such a policy required the 
development of at least a programmatic NEPA compliance document, if not a unit specific EIS 
Neither was even attempted 

If each unit of our national forests were required to prepare, through an open and participatory 
process, consistent with all applicable federal laws including NEPA and the Amertcan Disability 
Act (ADA). Forest Access and Transportation Management Plans that considered both the 
phmary and secondary impacts of such significant federal actions, we could achieve a more 
integrated, sensible, and stable public management philosophy for our timber and recreational 
resources under Forest Service management 

On behalf of my former colleagues on the Federal Land Policy Group, I offer to the committee 
the example of the federal Land Protection Policy and its unit specific Land Protection Plans 
as an illustration of a tested and successful approach to rational natural resource management 
in the face of declining revenues and human resources I believe that a statute crafted on the 
template of this approach would not only wortr, but provide the approphate mechanism for 
better natural and human resource decisions 



Policy pronouncements, or the passage of statutes from Washington, DC. are only effective if 
they are fully integrated and institutionalized in an agency at the local unit and regional levels 
in a manner that fosters community cooperation and understanding. These policies must also 
be consistent with the purpose and function, as outlined in each units enabling act. of a federal 
management area and also comply with NEPA and ADA. 

Again, let me thank you madam chairman and your staff for this gracious invitation to appear 
before you today. And thank you for recognizing the wisdom of the effort we made some 16 
years ago to bring sanity, stability, and sensibility to at least one aspect of managing our public 
resources. 

RespectfulTy, , 
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Kma of the tan je have been withdzy 
w rcclemetlon puipoeea. Any utM 9 
Ihbee land* vvill be cubject Ip (he 
ptwialont of ihoie existing 
wiiMtawelt. 

Oe\^ Merck 10.4111 
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Opemt^e. 
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Nitiwtoi SorVleo 

Grand Cenybn Natlenet Parf , Arit^ 
Cempre^nstve DealgA and 
£nv!renmonW AaiM i mw j i Nortb Kim 
Deveippmmb'A / 

NqUc« 1b hereby given the Draft 
Comprehonaivel^aign aid 
Envlronmentel ^aeMont for the hforth 
Rim Deveiopme^ at Crftid Canyen 
National Park la Avallal^ for public 
review Hnd comment ! 

The draft plea prvpctu a number of 
measures to miUggle pfot^m* ol 
congestion tad deteri^ted vistier use 
faclliiles which haOe Imn compounded 
with recent inana'aeaia pubUe vliltatlon 
to the North Rim. ■ 

Uta methods for 4^eUng with them 
problems era donaaii in (ha approvad 
1070 master plan fo^Crand Canyon 
Notjoria] Park. 

'd fe the draft 


OfRe* of the Secrotary 

Propoood PeBcy for Uio of tho Ftdofol 
Portloa of tho Land end Wotor 
C ano o n r M l on Fund 

AOmscvi Olfloe of the locretaiy, lottviar. 
action; Nothav of proposed policy aiid 
opportonlty tor commant 

wwwAsrr; the Asaiatent Seaotary for 
Fish and WUdUfa and Parka ia proposing 
to adept • p^iey'tiatenmt ceoeeming 
use of tha FiMemI portion of the Land 
and Water Cenaervatioii Pond (LWCF). 
This potl^ etareoteRt wiU piovide bn^ 
guldanm to four Fodwal aganelei in nao 
of tha LWCF to adileve naturoL cuItnrsL 
wildlife, and recreation mansgeaent 
obfectivae to acoordanea with 
C<»tgrrsBiodal manditea and slstutCHy 
auihoriUea 

Tha propoaad policy will apply to tha 
NatJao^ Park S«rvloa. Flak a^ WUdUfa 
Service, end the Buietu sf Lsod 
Management in tha De^tmeol of the 
Intartor and Lha Foreat MJvfce In tha 
Oapartmenl of Agrieuitvie. The 
statsnent eurrentiy ander conslderitioo 
was develop^ by the LWCF Policy 
Croup wU^ is composed of the 
Dlnctora of these laterior 
agendee. the Chief of dia Forest Service, 
and a chsiflnan who ta dMignatad by 
(he Asslalant Sectelary far Rsh and 
WUaUa and Parks. The LWCF PoUey 
Croup (LPC) was orglBatty eslaUishad 
In 1174 (0 review. comssRt on and 
coordhiatt proposals that may sfTact the 
Federal portloQ of (ha Lead and Water 
Censarvattoft Ftmd. 

DAiv The Department wUi consider aS 
eommeoU roeaived by April 10. IMl 
A0OMM: Cotoicenl and data shoukl be 


Aefions pi 
Comprekensivi 
rehabdllatloB 
slmcturcs and 

vehietJaraod __ _ 

combtningNstthiuaHricSanrlceand p^iey Croup' ftoom MSA. Dtpartmcnlof 

concession sui^rt fnictlofw for asora the Inisfier. Wsshlngton, O.C »Ma 
elDcient oporilion. ^pow f VTtmp nieowi MTWM eewraett 

The docoaeht la evA^hU for ^ WllUam Hartwig. Staff Director. LWCF 

diatribudon (o/all IsterWted Indlvlduala. Policy Croup (Sn-MIMMS). 
organisetieni^Bd govesnasent aganciec. >• e<jm«smiiTAjnr MAONWATtose Tlw '■ 
Tha public roMrd wilt hemtla open fw 
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, igore efflclaat ......... - 
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a! ^rk Service and - . - - - ~ 
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comment unni May 3. IfSl 
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Comprehe^ive DetIgR dnd 
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the Nsft<Ma1 I^r SarviM Weatam 
Rcgiona^fOce. 4M CoIm Cate 
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Park J^BAfdng. ^ 
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/tirgMa/Or/vcfur. 
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propoaad policy was developed in 
response to (he deereasinf availability 
of Land and Water Consarvatlon Fond 
nrantas anatmUy appropriated by 
Congrias, ooncems vokmd by • noAbrr 
of aourcea including bearing by the 
Senate ^bcommfliee on Public Ltndi 
and Raeervad Waters on luly P and 10 of 
1061: and reports by the GenartI 
AccouatUtg Office concerning Federal 
land aeqetaitten pmeUces. The martei 
draft feneratly reftnea and expends the 
baalc eeioepta indoded In the policy 


ii epoeared In (he 

Federal ItoglsSer of May 7 . 1160 (48 FR 
30M6). Thla preeteua pmlcy alateoiant 
oniy ^dreseed sre^es and 
recewmendatleea for new arete le be 


funded imder the Lead end Water 
Conservetlen Fund propeia. The reean' 
dropp in the Jceal of tho emnMl tAod eod 
Wetitf Ceneervatlatt Fbad aMmoprieifen 
bet oreeted • need le mly M eariow- 
ali'erMttveo te fro tttto MgeWSea 
te ell eonenlfy ■ etiw rfcod eteee bi os 
effort t« rtroteh mitoMb LWCF a eoloo. 
The coneDi propeeel w ee M e m a ad ad 
aeppl^MBt die 1060 eliteBMMFte 
Include exIrUmtdBterfIbeWeBienri 
Pertc. WHdU^eftito. Ferert. oad 
leereeUoii er eoiUfreetioR • 
where eegaletthm of private teid is 
^aivMd natstg LWCF aiaokM. 

The propel pelfcy prortdM goenU 
fuidenee and wilt not repbiee the nero 
detailed polleles ad preeadarea 
goveralng the lend eeqeiallloR ead 
rea neg e mea t prayaine 4 nm^ a te ney. 
H o wev e r, eaiA agency eflWeled by the 
Policy la expected te Mha rielalm bi 
its pelldee end preeadurae at neeeesary 
and epprapclttelDrofleettSMdircerieB 
ofdMgoeralpeilqr.Tbiidiifectiea > 
siekidee ot^liMle or reepenilveBee i to 
Congreealesal atendaleN coet efieettvt 
altoAtllTM 10 fMortl Itiiplo 

perdiSM of priearla lode; teyrovtd 
aoopendea with liado wBHN i . ethv 
Federal igandas. end State ud loeol 
geveraBMBta. and the privale eeetoR and 
development of plana constdartag aodo* 
cultural tanpaara ^ 

Reports of a)|fri aaee Huiih i i draped 
io explore ellanattvee te pnriadiq 
nnlts in the National Paik Syilea 
wtiboBt relytng antlfely on difeot 
Federal fee rt^le poraala of prtrate 
leads era betog eeapUad by dra 
NaUanal Park Servta end wlO be 
svaUAbU by cpotsetlng the OIraeter, 
National Pi^ Sendee. UA DrpartBanl 
of the lAtarier. WasUnttesk D.d 3B240 
after April tl. USX The findinga end 
rscoiwandeWonitneiehofthteiAt 
rate atudy lepoiia do Ml rafleci oflklal 
poalHons of lha Nataiol Fork Service or 
the DepartouHit of the Inlortor. The eoM 
studlet wareandctlehon la ra ap o a o a M 
raeom mo detiona by te Caeral . 
AceeunUag Ofllco in raoant raperta 
Including FeObraf Lend Awa/s/ltei end 
Mo n pfemewl /tectfeea (CD tl»136) 
end a woc ke hop on ptfWlo land 
aeg'dattioa and altefMttvae eaduotad 
by the Saiuitt Cooraittea on biargy and 
Natural Reaources on |uly 0 and 10k 
1001 . implementation of Any 
reeommendailona or yrupoasl a 
dlaeaaaad te tha case attrtBea wiU tate 
place lo eceerd with eatab R i H a d 
Dopi rtmon tal and NotlenaJ Polk 8amco 
preeadurta er dm legialattvo review 
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Secretary te Rah end WQdllb and 
Parka la aeaking pubUe eoanneBt on Ihe 
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of ffw iontf and Water Conaorvaflofi 
Fund ^ 

AOtMCrvt Offica of tiM Saeratoff . btarter. 
acnoic ?todea ot ftoal pcticy atatenant 

auiMMiiv; Tha Aariattfii Saottaqr for 
Flih and WUdUfa and Fulta ka« adopted 
• policy ttaiaoMaf eoa eai Blnp aaa of tea 
Fodcnl poKioB of tea t^ad and Watar 
Conaanratloft ^md (LWGP). 11d» poUey 
•iatcmanl provide broad ^dasoa te 
four Fadaral aftnetet te aaa of tea 
LWCF to aewa oatwat. coltaral. 
wfIdUfa. and lacitalteB loaBOfiBMiU 
eb)«ethraa te aeoirdaaea wlte 
Confraaaioaal BModatoa aod atetetcoy 
aaih^UiOa 

Tlia poUqr appQat to tea Nadooal 
FMb SOTvteo, fteb aod WUdUft Sarvtea. 
•nd tea Boiaaa of Load Maaafaotent te 
tea Dapartawit af ifcateteftar aad tea 
Portat Sarotaa ta tea OapartnaM af 
^ieutnim Tba ateteMaat waa 
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ibaaa teitt failaHar ofaodaa. Qdaf of 
teo Pwraot Sarvico. aod a dialmao who 
te daiteMtad by tea Aaatelaot ■ acra toi y 
for Ft^aad WttdBto a»d FarU Ibo 


aripiruilly aa t a b I W iad hi ItTf ta tortew, 
oowaanl an and oaordiaala piapoaate 
teal nay atraoi tea Padaml poriiM af 
tea Land ai^ Waua Genaam^an tend, 
•rpncnvt Mvm Miqr SWte 
non rm n i m ■■> « — bot i oii conracn 
Mo DaoMpa. OMlman. LWCF FoUoy 
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pubtfo wta Invftad lo wait on tea 
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Tbara wart aavatnrcaoMMBte 
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tor tea poOey tMaBiaol aad an iBiaitat 
te tea teiptenantatlanaf tea 

ytik f. Sayn iy jito wftt tea eoamtat»^ 
wara localvodi SaaaatyfaBy wppatfad 
tea policy aad Ite tenadteta 
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tea OMO alodtaa teal aio aat at yal 
aonlloMa. , .. 

Tba ana peltey la bfMp lOMnl. 
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A Aa taam^ aaiOibllHy at land 
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altemativei to fee tlUe tend ecquliiUon 
to ell CQirently euthoHced trtti id en 
tfTort to etmeh available LWCF moniea. 
The reeenUjp adopted pelioy 
MH^leaMKitf Ute IMPatateaeitt to 
Indode exiatini vnlla of the National 
Fade. Wildlife Rafufa. Foieet. and 
raeraalioa or comtrfaUoa araa ayataae 
whMe aeqa^aUton ol pdvate land te 
piamtad odai VWCt aa^ta. 

Tba policy pcovfdtt ganarni galdaoea 
and doiaa net rapUea tM owra datailad 
potldaa and proeadwaa gpvanJiit Iho 
land atsquiaiitan and f^Magaeamt 
prwaatc of tmtk tmiqf. Howavff, 
eaeli tganey aflactad by tfia ItaUcy la 
exoeoied to sako rwlilona In lia 
poUelea and prooadaraa aa noeeatary 
and appropilata to ralleef the dtiwtioB 
ot the geiMrat p^cy. tMa diracdoe 
ineittdea eoipheaU on reaponatreMaa to 
Congratalonal mandatac coat efl’acUva 
allematlvta toFadaral faaalmpte 
porchaaa of ^vata UoKte iapravtd 
ajepmtian iwlth taadonmart. other 
f^daral aganetaa* and itaia and lae^ 
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davaloMant of plana eonaldarlng aod> 
eoltvail laiMta; 

Muevttho Sdlawtng 
atafanent haa baan adoptad afiar 
conaidaralleA of pabtlo cenaMnia! 

Pell^ for Uaa of the Fodml Portion of 
the Lend and Watar Ceweervatton Faad. 

Tbe Pad«d portloa ef tha Land and 
Water Conaemtioo Pbnd wiQ be need 

to acquire laBda.wttetB. end tntaraata . 
(haralB oacaaaary to aehlava tha oatoral ^ 
cttitml. wUdl^ and noaatios 
managaaaant obleetlvee of the Nattonal 
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BcoaaroC Land Maaagaaiam. and Pareal 
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an4 whan aeqriaittoa it naeaaauy. 
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trtntitr, ttt MteMrift. in ^ atw m iil ft . 
<Mirt cHetid bt ttnifi not ift or Him («> 

pratietion oitofnotfvM lolidt) with omitiUtan 
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whom thM Ooowmor^ HI bomf wfiiton. 

W SocioedHjroi fthpooto. CmpHoi^* ihoM Oo •«« 
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The All^heny Forest Alliance 

Sustainable Forestry ■ Environmental Stewardship • Multiple-Use Management 

Statement of David W. Kiehl 
before the 

Subcommittee on Forests & Forest Health 
Committee on Resources 
U. S. House of Representatives 

March 17, 1998 

Madam Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am David W. Kiehl, Vice President and one of the 
owners of North East Hardwoods of Marienville, Pennsylvania. North East Hardwoods is a small, privately- 
owned producer of high-quality Allegheny hardwood luraber. We also buy and sell veneer logs. 

We started our business in 1988. At that time there were just my two partners, my wife, Jody, and myself. During 
the last decade with have grown slowly, but steadily. Currently, we employ 20 people directly and support 
several logging crews. In 1988, we began with an 8' x 12' building, three leased pickups, and a ten acre log yard. 
After recent expattsiotts, we have nearly 50,000 square feet of manufactunng and storage facilities on 165 acres. 

Lumber production, mosdy 4/4 lumber but also 5/4 and 8/4 depending on log sires, goes directly to furniture 
companies and distribution yards, and is typically resold to small customired businesses such as small cabinet 
makers. Our lumber mosdy goes to New England, with smaller percentages going to Canada, the South, and 
a few export markets. 

Nearly all of dte timber we use in our business comes from the Allegheny National Forest. For our company 
and many others, this national forest is literally the mainstay of our rural way of life. 

I am testifying today on behalf of The Allegheny Forest Alliance a coalition of individuals, school districts, 
townships and boroughs, hardwood lumber and veneer manufacturers, trade associations, and sporting and 
wildlife conservation organizations. The Alliance supports sustainable forestry, environmental stewardship, 
and multiple-use management of the Allegheny National Forest and other public forest lands. We oppose the 
proposed moratorium on the construction of roads into national forest roadless areas. If such a moratorium 
is necessary, then Congress should ettact H.R. 3297, legislation sponsored by Rep. John Peterson (and others) 
to require extensive \oced hearings beforehand. 

Th« All^heny National For art 

The 5 13, (XX) acre Allegheny National Forest (ANF) is located in northwestern Pennsylvania within Elk, Forest, 
McKean, and Warren counties. Although it is one of 15 national forests in the Eastern United States, it is 
Pennsylvania’s only national forest. Established by Presidential proclamation in 1923, the ANF is administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service. It is die model of a loeB-matuiged, nodt^de-use forest. 
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The: ANF is Icxrated on die AllegJjeny Plateau. Mcoiy cteets and streams cut deeply into the plateau, creating 
a rolling and sometimes ste^ topogpraphy rang^r^ from 1 ,046 feet to 2,263 feet above se& lewl. Like other 
national forests east of the Mississippi, the ANF was almost completely cut-over around the turn of the century. 
During the 1920s and 1930s, the federal government acquired these cut-over lands and established the 
Allegheny National Forest. 

Through pnxfcctive forest management, the ^ung trees widun this second-growth forest have slowly matured. 
Now, dm>ugh patient nurturing, the forest is at peak economic and biologic condition. For the most part, the 
ANF is extremely well'Stt)cked with black cherry, maple, ash, arwl other valuable hardwood species. In fact, 
about one-thiid of d« vrorld’s cc^nxnercM »j{^ly of black cherry timber, suitable for use in fine furniture and 
wneers, is found on the Allegheny National Forest.* 

Tl^ ANF is managed for sustair^-yield and multiple-use. Foresters and other trained professionals harvest 
timber and improve die forest using a variety of methods. The average acreage harvested annually since 1987 
is 7,705 acres (1 to 2 percent of the total acreage) . The primary method is thinning (5,3 19 acres), followed 
by final harvest (2,024 acres), and selection cuts (362 acres). The anm^l Allowable Sale Quantity (ASQ), 
set in the 1986 Forest Plan is 94.5 million board feet (mmbO- However, the 1995 Timber Harvest Capability 
Report temporarily reduced sales to 53.2 mmbf per year. The average annual harvest during the past 25 years 
was 58 mmbf. 

Most (if not all) of the unique and/or ecologically-significanc roadless areas within the ANF have already been 
set-aside under a variety designations,* and the road system widiin the forest is essentially complete. Counting 
state and township roads, there are 1 ,983 miles of road within the forest. Some 1 ,206 miles are in the Forest 
Road S^tem and thus maintained by die Forest Service. These roads are used primarily for recreation (more 
than 90 percent of use), resource protection, and resource management. 

Obviously, die proposed roadless area moratorium will have a different effect on the use and management 
of the ANF than on other national forests where the roadless acreage is much greater. To summarize: most 
of die unique and important roadless areas identified in RARE I and RARE II have been set-aside; there are 
few (if any) retnainiiig roadless areas of any stas or consequence; and the road network is essentially complete. 


Approximately 80 percent of the black cherry veneer comes from either the ANF or the 
Monon^lteia Natiorml Forest in West Virginia. 

2 

Special areas within the ANF include the 'Tionesta National Scenic Area (2,018 acres). Hearts 
Content National &enic Area (122 acres), Tionesta Research Natural Area (2,113 ac^). Hickory Creek 
Wilderness (8,663 acres), Allej^ieny River Islands Wilderness (368 acres), AUeglreny National Wild and 
Scenic River, Qarion National Wild and Scenic River, Allegheny National Recreation Area (23,100 acres), 
and the Kane Experimental For«t (1,650 acres). 


Statawnont olDaMct W. Kiahl, Tha AH o gh o rr y For— t AWwica 
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A Natiotud Moratorium Can't Account lor Local CondMom 

Madam Quunnan, die Administration announced its proposed roadless area moratorium in the January 28th 
edition of the Federal Raster.’ The moratorium vtould a|^ly to; 

1 . RARE II areas of 5 ,000 acres or more. 

2. C^er unraaded areas, regardless of size identified in a forest plan. 

3. Unroaded areas greater dian 1,000 acres contiguous to Wilderness areas or Wild rivere. 

4. All unroaded areas larger than 1,000 acres contiguous to roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more. 

5. Are® crf’low-denat/* n»d dewk^sment with “^jedal or unique ecological characteristics/social values.** 

6. Any other area that retains its roadless characceristics which the Regional Forest subsequently determines 
has “special or unique ecological characteristics or social values." 

Certain national forests would be exempt from the moratorium. However, the ANF does not qualify for any 
of the exemptions set forth in the Federal Register. According to ANF officials, there are roadless areas within 
the forest that meet one or ii»re of dte six criteria described above. So, cleady, the pft^>ored nK>ratorium would 
have some measurable effects. 

To help citizens in our area comment on the proposed moratorium (commente are accepted until March 30) , 
we made several inquiries widi staff of the Allegheny National Forest. In each instance we asked Forest Service 
ofBdals to tell us predsdy how the moratorium would effect the ANF. To date, we have received iidbrmation 
about uAftt is proposed by the Admirustration, but no information about how our forest would be affected. 
(We understand that local Forest Service officiats are not preparing an analysis of effects because such an 
analysis is being done at the W®hington Office level.) 

I don’t dimk you need ar^ other Justificaaori /or the /ores^ heorings proposed in H.R. 3297 than the complete 

and tatid absence cf any 'meaningful site-ipedfic wfofmatktn about the lood ^ects of the proposed national moratorium. 

Tha AlUghany Foraet Alllanca Supports H.R. 3297 

Madam Chairman, I have reviewed the statements made by various witnesses at this subcommictee*s hearing 
onFebmwy 25, 1998, concerning the Administration’s proposed moratorium. I am satisfied that the witnesses 
atihathearingprovidedyouwithaconplete range of opinion about the justification (or lack thereof) for the 
propos^ ntoratorium. The remainder of this statement will not, therefore, deal with that subject. Instead, 1 
want to conclude by focusing on the merits of the ideas advanced by Rep. Peterson in H.R. 3297. 

As you are aware, this lejpslation is very straight-forward. The principal elements are as follows: 

■ No interim or final rule to suspend or to temporarily su^jend road construction activities in roadless areas 
within the National Forest System may be issued until the Secretary of Agriculmre: 


Admbustrotfon of the Forest Development Transportation System: Temporary Suspension of Road 
Construction m Roadless Areas, Federal Register, January 28, 1998, pp. 435 1 -54. 


Statomant of D«vM W. KMd, Tho AH o g hany Foraat Attianco 
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(1) conducts within each national forest a puHic hearing (at which the Regional Forester or Chief 
is in attendance) on the interim or final rule; 

(2) issues a report based on the record of each hearing which concludes that any road moratorium 
will not: 

(A) result in diminished forest health; 

(B) adversely effect such multiple'use activities as timber sales and recreation; and 
(Q hurt (ecoTK>mically or otherwise) stete, county, or local governments; and 

(3) submits such report to Congress. 

■ Each hearing shall be held at or near the relevant national forest and shall serve as a forum to discuss: 
the effects of a road moratorium (on that forest), the multiple'uses diereof, forest management, forest 
health, and the economic viability of governmental units dependent i^n d\at forest. 

■ If a moratorium rule is issued before the date of enactment, such a rule shall be suspended until the 
Secretary is in compliance widi the Act. 

■ Any interim or final rule shall not affect federal obligations, such as contracts, leases, and permits. 

I ask you, how can anyone be against this bill? All it does is require the agency to do what it should have done 
in the first place: start at the bottom and work its way t 4 >. The Forest Service, at least in our part of the country, 
has not e\^ prepared a map showing which portions of d\e ANF remain roadless. A national roadless 
moratorium poses risks for companies that rely upon rational forest timber sales and school districts and local 
governments that receive a portion of national forest receipts. But the greater risk is to the forest itself. 

An 18'month moratorium on road building in national forest roadless areas will tie the hands of those we have 
entrusted to maitage our forests. Of particular concern to us — and to the spoi^rs of H.R. 3297 — is how 
forest health could be impacted. There are many situaticms where building a road is necessary to fight wildfire 
or otherwise protect the forest ecosystem. Therefore, we ought to assess the forest health implications of a 
road building moratorium before such a moratorium is adopted. 

Madam Chairman, in closing, let me quote from a statement released recendy by die Independent Forest 
Products Association. IFPA, an association of familyowned businesses (and a member of The Allegheny Forest 
Alliance), urged support for H.R. 3297, saying: 

“[It] is entirely appropriate to take a look at how national forest roods ore engineered, built, and 
maintained. These roads provide vital access for people living in ond around our federal forests and 
for those who travel long distances to etyoy such outdoor activities as boating, camping, hiking, 
hunting, and fishing. The roads also provide access for forest managers and timber purchasers. 
Consequently, a broad group cf people are c^ectedbyandhave a stake in ruoional forest road policies 
and procedures. We agree that it is time to take another look at these issues, especially in li^ of the 
large forest road maintenance backlog that currently exists. 


Statemant of E>avid W. Ktahl, Tha Allafhany F or ast Allianca 
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“However, decisions about u'hen and where roads should be built m natiomd forest areas that are 
presendy unroaded are decisions that should remain at the local level. Traditionally, these decisions 
have been made after the extensive public participation that precedes adoption of the forest {dans 
required by the.National Forest Management Act We bdieve that local and regional Forest Service 
officials acting after public hearing with local people (who are most affected by sudi decisions) is 
a tradition that must continue. ” 

The AHegJwny Forest Alliance will continue to oppose the proposed roadless area moratorium. However, if 
such a morarnrium is inevitable, then top>level Forest Service officials should receive testimony from local 
citi 2 ens at hearings in or near every national forest. We urge the Forests and Forest Health Subcommittee to 
promptly approve H.R. 3297 to ensure that such heani^ take place. 

Thardc you for the opportunity to voice our concerns. 

# # # 


St a tmant of David W. Kiahl, Tha Alla g hawy F ora it A ii a n c a 
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America’s Wildlands at Risk: 

The Need to End Logging in National Forest Roadless Areas 

Western Ancient Forest Campaign 
December, 1997 



"These last remaining wild areas are precious to millions of Americans and key to 
protecting clean water and abundant wildlife habitat, and providing recreation 
opportunities. These unspoiled places must be managed through science, not 
politics. " 


President Bill Clinton 
November 14, 1997 
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Unroaded Areas: A Valuable National Resource 


Unroaded areas on our National Forest lands comprise much of our nation’s last 
remaining unprotected wilderness. These vital reservoirs of biodiversity provide the best habitat 
for fish and wildlife, including many threatened and endangered species. Unroaded areas serve 
to sustain healthy forest and aquatic ecosystems which provide us with clean water, recreation, 
and the unique outdoor experiences of solitude and spiritual renewal. These areas hold and 
safeguard our natural heritage for ftiture generations. 

The value of these areas are well known by the millions of visitors who enjoy them each 
year, but it is not just recreationists that recognize their importance. Studies from all fields of 
the natural sciences teach that unroaded areas are some of the most ecologically valuable parts 
of the landscape. 

“RoaUess regions exemplify the least human-disturbed forest and stream systems, the last 
reservoirs cf ecological diversity, and the primary benchmarks for restoring ecological 
health and integrity. Roads fragment habitat; tdter the hydrology cf watersheds; supply 
excessive sediment to streams; increase human access and thus disturbance to forest 
animals; and itfluence the dispersal of plants and animals, especially exotic species, 
across die landscape.’ 

M.G. HestjiuD et al. 

"Interim Protection for Late-Successional Forest. 

Fisheries, and Watersheds," A Report to the 

Congress and the President. 1994. 


Unroaded Areas Protect Our Water Quality 

The first Chief of the US Forest Service, Gifford Pinchot, recognized the need to protect 
forests in order to provide clean water and sustain healthy fish pcqrulations. In 1910 Pinchot 
wrote. The relation between forests and rivers is like that between father and son. No forests, 
no rivers." Today, after decades of cleaicutting and toad building, Pinchot’s words ring more 
true dian ever. 

"Our number one water quality problem in the Natiorud Forest System is roads. * 

Jim Lyons 

USDA Under Secretary 
May 23, 1997 


According to the Forest Service, 922 communities get their drinking water fiom National 
Fmeu streams that are fieqimntly harmed by the building o{ logging roads. When logging and 
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Amcrioi’s Wildlands at Risk 
WAFC - December, 1997 


road construction remove forest cover they also impair the ability of the land to hold rain and 
snow runoff. Healthy forests help regulate the flow of streams and provide clean filtered water 
to cities and towns. Logging and road building turn normal runoff into torrents that deliver silt 
and mud into municipal water supplies, sometimes disabling entire water systems. The city of 
Salem, Oregon lost its water supply for several weeks in 1996 due to sediment increases caused 
by logging in the Santiam Watershed. Flooding results in not just clogged pipes but a big 
increase in the cost of drinking water treatment and reservoir maintenance. 


Fish Habitat Threatened by Roadbuilding 

Today, the National Forest System includes over 380,000 miles of roads and each year 
the Forest Service proposes to build more. Most of these roads were built for the Forest Service 
timber program. When this massive road system is combined with the damage caused by 
decades of over-logging the effects are devastating. Run-off from roads and clearcuts increases 
the amount of fine sediment in streams. Sediment accumulation smothers and kills developing 
fish eggs and disrupts normal feeding activity. 

"Intact and pristine watersheds (e.g. roadless and wilderrtess areas) serve to Junction as 
critical habitats and biotic refuge areas for fish and wildlife of adjoining ecosystems. ’ 

R. Wissar et al. 

'A History of Resource Use and Disturbance in Riverine 
Basins of Eastern Oregon and Washington," 

Northwest Science 68, (Special Issue) 1994. 


The deleterious effects of road construction is so well documented that the National 
Marine Fisheries Service concludes, "Road construction has been a primary cause of sabnonid 
habitat decline." Formerly abundant populations of salmon and trout have been virtually 
eliminated from great portions of their historic range. Both the coho salmon and bull trout are 
under consideration for listing under the Endangered Species Act and other aquatic species face 
extinction. The once-famed salmon runs of the Pacific Northwest, an important part of the 
region’s culture and heritage, continue to decline. Will future generations have the opportunity 
to know these magnificent fish? 

The commercial and recreational fishing industries are major sectors of the Northwest 
economy. In 1988, the salmon industry contributed approximately $1.25 billion to the Pacific 
Northwest’s economy and generated over 62,000 jobs. In Southeast Alaska, the commercial 
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America's Wildlands at Risk 
WAFC - Deconber, 1»97 


fishing industry contributes $250 million annually and supports 5,000 direct jobs. Continued loss 
of fish habitat as a result of road building and logging will have severe costs from an ecological, 
cultural and economic standpoint. 



Unroaded forests provide clean drinking water and fish habitat. 


Roadbuilding and Landslides 

Deadly landslides captured national attention a year ago when four Oregon citizens were 
killed in their house by a mudslide that started out of a ten-year-old clearcut. Two days later 
another area resident was killed when a landslide swept her car off a road and into a raging 
river. 


4 
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Americans Wildlands at Risk 
WAFC • December, 1997 


“Within any particular area there was an obvious and visible association between 
roads and landsliding, and between recent harvesting (clearcutting) and 
landsliding. “ 


William Weaver and Danny Hagans 

Aerial Recon nai^«an<v F. valuation of 1996 Storm Effects on Upland 
Mountainous Watersheds . Pacific Watershed Associates, 1996. 


Unfortunately, the problem of landslides and their connection to logging roads and 
clearcutting is not new or rare. Hundreds of slides that occurred on National Forests in 
November and December of 1996 were in areas that are roaded and/or heavily logged. Studies 
by the Forest Service conclude that clearcutting increases the risk of landslides from 2 to 7 
times. An even greater factor is roads which increase the risk of slides by as much as 30 times. 
Catastrophic slides destroy wildlife habitat and often require taxpayers to pay for rebuilding 
roads and replacing culverts. The human and environmental costs from landslides are reason 
enough to place roadless areas off limits to logging. 


Endangered Species and Endangered Ecosystems 

Many wild animals avoid or will not cross roads. Elusive predators such as grizzlies and 
cougars are especially wary of roads and by avoiding roads they are limited to smaller portions 
of viable habitat, llie damaging effects of roads hurt other species including the Northern- 
spotted owl, large game species such as elk and interior forest neotropical songbirds. Roads 
fragment wilderness areas and form habitat into isolated islands. Habitat islands are more prone 
to natural and human disturbances and, in time, these disturbances result in species loss. 

"The first step to (preserve biodiversity) ... would be to cease developing any more 
relatively undisturbed lands.' 


Paul Ebriicb and E.O. Wilson 
'Biodiversity Studies: Science and Policy,' 
Science , vol. 253 (Aug. 16, 1991); 761. 


The loss of habitat from roads and clearcuts also contributes to a decline in wildlife 
populations and roads give more access to poachers. Roads also spread noxious weeds that 
choke out native plants and alter ecosystems. We can best protect and restore numerous species 
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America’s Wildlands at Risk 
WAFC • December, 1997 


of endangered predators, invertebrates and plants by preserving unroaded areas and 
decommissioning old roads. 


Quality of Life 

It’s no secret that National Forests provide wonderful opportunities for many varied 
outdoor recreation experiences. In fact, last year 830 million visitors made their way to the 
National Forests. Recreation activities on National Forest lands in the year 2000 are projected 
to generate over $97.8 billion dollars into the economy. Resource extraction, including all 
mining and logging, is projected to produce only about one-tenth of that. 

’/ want to add my emphasis to the point that riparian, old growth, and roadless 
areas are vitally important to the character, productivity, and values for which so 
many treasure the National Forests. ’ 

Robert W. WilUams 

Regional Forester, USFS Region 6 

May 2, 1997 


Only 26 percent of all National Forest logging roads are built to standards suitable for 
the low-clearance passenger vehicles that average citizens use. But, surveys show that 
Americans want more and higher quality backcountry recreation opportunities, not more roads. 
The largest growth in recreation over the next 50 years is projected by the Forest Service to be 
wildlife viewing and backpacking; both require unroaded healthy ecosystems. Unprotected 
wilderness areas can provide these needs but not if they continue to be lost to logging and road 
construction. 


Subsidizing The Timber Industry 

There are strong economic, as well as ecological, justifications for an end to roadbuilding 
in National Forests and the permanent protection of existing unroaded areas. Protecting 
unroaded areas would save taxpayer’s money. Unroaded areas are generally very steep and 
inaccessible and, with road construction costing an average of $30,000 a mile, logging in these 
areas is only possible because of massive taxpayer subsidies. Roadless area timber sales almost 
always result in a loss to the federal treasury, not only because of the cost of road building but 
also because they are usually not productive sites for silviculture. The White House Council of 
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Amcriai’s Wildlands at Risk 
WAFC - Dccanbcr, 1997 


Economic Advisors says the timber program lost $234 million in 1995 and the costs of building 
logging roads is a major reason the program tost money. Taxpayers are continually forced to 
pick up the tab for corporate loggers. Though the Forest Service 1^ continually explained away 
these yearly losses, the agency did admit recently to losing $15 million on their 1996 timber 
program. 

"The U.S. government is the only property owner I know of that, in ^ea, pays 
private companies to despoil or deplete its own resources. ' 

Rep. Jim Leach (R-Iowa) 

The Washington Post 
Nov. 21, 1997 


In an era of government cutbacks, we caimot afford to subsidize the timber industry by 
building, maintaining and repairing their logging roads. There is currently a $440 million 
backlog of maintenance and repairs for the road system; money appropriated for road 
construction should be spent instead on the maintenance of existing roads and the 
decommissioning of old roads. 


A Needless Controversy 

Overall, the National Forests supply a mere 3.996 of all wood products consumed in the 
US. Recent data from the Forest Service reveals that, outside of Alaska, only 596 of the timber 
sale program for FY 98-99 is planned by the agency for roadless areas. In other words, the 
sales in this catalogue and other roadless sales — while incurring enormous environmental and 
economic costs - contribute an insignificant amount of volume in proposed National Forest 
timber sales and the wood product consumption of Americans. There is no compelling reason 
for the Forest Service to continue planning timber sales in our unprotected wildlands. 


Legacy of the Clearcut Logging Rider 

In 1996, numerous timber sales proposed by the Forest Service under the Rescissions Act 
Logging Rider threatened our unprotected wilderness areas. In response to a massive public 
outcry against these sales, the Clinton Administration issued a directive which ordered the Forest 
Service to stop offering new sales in inventoried roadless areas and to withdraw many sales 
already offered. Known as the Glickman Directive, this expired with the Logging Rider on 
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December 31, 1996 and now many of the previously withdrawn roadless area sales are being 
reissued by ihe Forest Service. The Administration should use its authority to stop these 
destructive sales and prohibit the Forest Service from logging or building roads in all unroaded 
areas. 


'The urtfonunate reality is that many people presently do not trust us to do the 
right thing. Until we rebuild that trust and strengthen those relationships, it is 
simply common sense that we avoid riparian, old growth, and roadless areas. ' 

Forest Service Chief Mike Dombeck 

Statement to the Senate Committee on Energy and Resources 

Februaiy, 1997 


The Otizeo’s Call to Protect Old Growth and Roadless Areas 

It is time for permanent protection of remaining unroaded areas on the National Forests. 
Hiere is an overwhelming public consensus on the need to protect unroaded areas. Almost 
every national environmental group, over three hundred grassroots organizations and hundreds 
more individuals including scientists, recreational and business leaders and municipalities 
concerned about clean drinking water have already endorsed the Citizen’s Call for the Fiotectirai 
of Old-Growth Forests and Roadless Areas. Our lawmakers, Administration officials and public 
land managers should act now to protect our remaining roadless areas. 


'Ancient forests and roadless areas are among our nation’s most valuable resources. They 
provide homes forwildttfe, the source of much of our drinking water, spawning grounds for some 
of our most valuable fisheries, bt0ers against flood damage, and opportunities for human 
recreation and solitude that refresh our bodies and nourish our souls... 

...We call for an immetUate halt to logging and roadbuilding in old growth forests and roadless 
areas nationwide. These areas must be recognized as national treasures and permanently 
protected as part of our American heritage. Only by protecting these last pristine forest 
ecosystems can we ^flll our responsibility to be good stewards and pass on to future generations 
clean water, abundant wildlife, and a healthy environment. ' 

- The Citizen’s Call 
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Roadless Area Timber Sales Threaten Old Growth, Wildlife, Water Quality, 
and Recreational Use of America’s National Forests. 

This is a partial list of timber sales currently pending in National Forest roadless areas. In 
virtually every case, the sales will cause irreversible damage to water quality, wildlife habitat, 
old growth forests and other environmental values. Logging should and must end in our 
National Forest Roadless Areas. 


ALASKA 

Port Houghton/Cape Fansbaw 
Tongass National Forest 

This sale, located in the Petersburg and Juneau ranger districts, is scheduled to clearcut over 100 
mmbf from the largest remaining unprotected block of old growth on the Tongass. Designated 
as wilderness in the 1989 House passed version of the Tongass Timber Reform Act, the Port 
Houghton/Cape Fanshaw area was not protected in the final bill. Because of public concern the 
USFS has had to revisit their decision. 


Control Lake Timber Sale 
Tongass National Forest 

Initially the Forest Service proposed logging of up to 187 mmbf from a roadless area north of 
Craig-Klawock on Prince of Wales Island. With the cancellation of the 50 year Ketchikan Pulp 
Company contract and better habitat protectim guidelines the USFS has decided to withhold 
their previous decision. Though the USFS is developing a supplemental DEIS they have still 
defin^ the "purpose and need" to be a timber volume of 90 mmbf and are going through with 
the sale. 

For more irtformation on these timber sales call the Southeast Alaska Conservation Council at 
907 / 586 - 6942 . 


ARIZOSA 

Ritter Timber Sale 

Coconino National Forest 

The Ritter Timber Sale will log 4.3 mmbf including 1383 old growth ponderosa pines. The 
Forest Service plans to build three miles of new road at an estimated loss of $200,000. This 
sale is in a lightly roaded area but is adjacent to Oak Creek Canyon, a highly popular recreation 
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area which the Arizona Department of Game and Fish declared as the best remaining habitat for 
wild turkeys on the Coconino. This sale is also directly adjacent to the Red Rock/Secret Canyon 
wilderness. Conservationists have appealed the sale but the Forest Service demed the appeal. 


Sundown Timber Sale 
Apache-Sttgreaves National Forest 

The Forest Service plans to log 8 mmbf of ponderosa pine on 4000 acres and 20 mmbf of 
pinyon and juniper including 15,000 acres of trfd-growth. The Forest Service, which has said 
it plans to log 300 acres a year for 50 years, has claimed that juniper has “invaded" natural 
grasslands. How the juniper can be considered old growth and invasive is not explained. 

For more irtfomuuion about these timber sales call Peter Galvin of the Southwest Center for 
Biological Diversity at 520/623-5252. 


CAUFORNIA 

Salt Log Timber Sale 

Mendocino National Forest 

This sale was originally planned under the Recissions Act Logging Rider. The US Forest 
Service plans to log one mmbf of old growth and mature forest bom approximately 200 acres. 
The sale will also build a mile of logging road over an old trail used for hiking. The forest 
offers suitable habitat for pileated woodpeckers, northern spotted-owls. Pacific fishers and 
goshawks. This sale will also damage the water quality of Grindstone Creek which has been 
proposed for Wild and Scenic River status and is a source of municipal drinking water. Though 
the area is roadless the Forest Service has said they will not do the requited full EIS. 


Blands-Steel Timber Sale 
Mendocino National Forest 

This sale was previously planned under the Recissions Act Logging Rider. The Forest Service 
plans to log 4 mmbf from 7000 acres and build one mile of new road with two miles of 
“reconstructed’ toad. This sale is planned for the Big Butte-Shinbone Roadless Area and all 
forest slated for logging is either mature or old growth and is suitable habitat for old growth 
dependent species. The area proposed for logging is sandwiched between the Yolla Bolly- 
Middle Eel Wilderness and the Middle Fcnk Eel Wild and Scenic River. The Middle Fork is 
also designated as a key watershed and is habitat for the largest remaining population of 
summer-run steelhead in California. The Travdler’s Home National Recreation Trail also passes 
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through the area. 


Medicine Lake/Highlands Geothermal Project 
Modoc National Forest 

This project will clearcut a swath through the heart of the Mount Hoffman Roadless Area and 
remove 5 mmbf of timber in spotted-owl habitat to make way for a geothermal power line. The 
project will build 3.25 miles of permanent road and 24 miles of powerline construction. This 
area is suitable habitat for old growth dependent species and is also considered sacred by local 
Native Americans. The Forest Service is close to issuing the final decision. 


Dutchman Timber Sale 
Six Rivers National Forest 

This timber sale was previously issued under the Salvage Logging Rider but pulled for being in 
the Soldier Roadless Area. The Forest Service plans to log 5.25 mmbf from 598 acres. The 
sale will also build six miles of "temporary" roads and one-half mile of "reconstruction." The 
Dutchman sale abuts the North Fork Eel Wilderness and the North Fork Eel Wild and Scenic 
River. The North Fork Eel is also a designated key watershed because of summer and winter 
runs of steelhead and coho salmon populations. The area is also home to numerous old growth 
dependent species. Though the USFS admits the watershed is threatened by high summer 
temperatures and sediment runoff from roads and livestock grazing, the agency plans to build 
roads across six riparian reserves. This will degrade municipal water supplies downstream. 

For more information on these timber sales or others in California coll Ryan Henson of the 
California Wilderness Coalition at 9I6/75S-03S0. 


COLORADO 

Ouray Springs/Darling Timber Sale 

Grand Mesa-Uncompahgre and Gunnison National Forests 

The Ouray Springs timber sale will log a total of 6.1 mmbf from a total of 1055 acres. This 
sale also plans 7.9 miles of "temporary" roads and will reopen 2. 1 miles of closed logging 
roads. The Forest Service refused to prepare a complete Environmental Impact Statement and 
instead issued an Environmental Assessment. Though the sale has been approved by the Forest 
Service, local conservationists are appealling the timber sale. 
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Spruce Mountain Timber Sale 

Grand Mesa-Uncompahgre and Gunnison National Forests 

This timber sale is proposed for 700 acres of a roadless area adjacent to the north end of the 
Tabeguache Special Management Area - an area designated by the 1993 Colorado Wilderness 
Bill as a wilderness, but without water rights. The Forest Service proposes to clearcut 2.8 mmbf 
and build 3.3 miles of "temporary" roads and 0.5 miles of new r^. As with almost all aspen 
timber sales on the Uncompahgre Plateau in the last 20 years this sale is a below-cost sale. The 
Forest Service has estimated it will cost taxpayers $37,000 to "sell" these trees. The Forest 
Service is still completing the Environmental Assessment. 


Sheep Flats, Grove Creek, and Valley View Timber Sales 
Grand Mesa-Uncompahgre and Gunnison National Forests 

The Forest Service plans to build 24 miles of new roads and 11 miles of "reconstructed" roads 
for these three timber sales and prefers the management alternative that logs the maximum 
amount of old-growth of the management options considered. These sales plan to log 15 mmbf 
over 23 square miles with 1 1 mmbf of the total coming from within the Priest Mountain and Salt 
Creek Roadless Areas. This timber sale is by far the largest planned on the GMUG National 
Forest in recent years. The USFS is completing the Environmental Impact Statement. 


Morrison Creek Timber Sale 
Routt National Forest 

The Forest Service plans to build 7 miles of new roads into the inventoried RARE II Bushy 
Creek and Morrison Creek Roadless Areas. The sale will log an unspecified amount of timber 
from 750 acres. Much of the area contains steep slopes and highly erosive soils. The USFS 
is completing the DEIS. 


Dome Timber Sale 
White River National Forest 

The Dome timber sale plans to build 1.5 miles of logging roads and "temporary" road to cut 3 
mmbf in a premier backcountry recreation area. The Dome sale is another former Recissions 
Act Logging Rider timber sale that was previously cancelled for "significant public concern." 
This sale will enter and destroy the wilderness values of approximately 800 acres of the 
inventoried Dome Peak Roadless Area which is directly adjacent to the Flat Tops Wilderness 
Area. 
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South Quartzite Timber Sale 
White Uver National Forest 

The South Quartzite sale was originally plarmed under the Salvage Logging Rider but stopped 
by Secretary Glickman’s directive because of ’significant public concern.' Now the Forest 
Service wants to revive this timber sale that will log S mmbf over 2 square miles in the 
inventoried Grizzly Creek Roadless Area. This sale could cause significant degradation to the 
public water supply of Glenwood Springs, CO. In a bit of confusion, the Forest Service’s DEIS 
’preferred alternative’ recommended that the sale not enter the Grizzly Creek roadless area. 
However, in the same document the ’proposed action’ recommended entering the roadless area. 


Basalt Mountain Timber Sale 
White River National Forest 

Though over 700 citizens have signed letters and petitions opposing this sale, the Forest Service 
plans to log 6 mmbf from over 1400 acres where they will build 7 miles of new logging roads 
and 7.2 miles of ’reconstructed' toads. This sale would affect roughly 300 acres of one of the 
only remaining roadless areas on Basalt Mountain which happens to be prime elk habitat. Not 
only wUl the amount of toad construction in this sale be a big cost to taxpayers, this sale is 
alr^y expected to lose money because of the poor quality of the timber. The USFS is 
completing a DEIS. 

For more ir^ormation on these timber sales call Rocky Smith at Colorado Envhvnmerttal 
Coalition at 303/S37-8704 or Jiff Widen of the Western Ancient Forest Campaign at 970/884- 
1356. 


GEORGIA 

Mountalntown Creek Timber Sale 
Chattahoochee National Forest 

The Forest Service is planning to log 32S acres with this l.S mmbf timbo: sale in the Pink Knob 
Roadless Area. The ^e will build 1.1 miles of permanent road dumping sediment into several 
creeks in the Coosa River watershed. 


Tuckaluge Creek Timber Sale 
Chattahoochee National Forest 

The Forest Service has planned this sale for the Rabun Bald RARE n Roadless Area. This 3.5 
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mmbf timber sale would log over 650 acres and is the largest sale ever proposed for the 
Southern Appalachian region. The sale would build 3.8 miles of "temporary" roads and 
reconstruct another 5 miles of roads. It is currently under litigation. 


Big Net Timber Sales 
Chattahoochee National Forest 

The Forest Service has planned this 342 mbf sale for the Tray Mountain RARE II Roadless 
Area. It is estimated that the logging of this sale and the construction of one mile of 
"temporary" road would dump an extra 12.7 tons of sediment into several trout bearing streams 
in the Hiwassee River watershed. This sale is currently under litigation. 

For more information on these limber sales call Rene Voss of the Georgia Chapter of the Sierra 
Oub at 404/872-9453. 


IDAHO 

Deadwood River Timber Sale 
Boise National Forest 

This sale was originally planned under the Salvage Logging Rider but then cancelled for not 
being 'imminently susceptible to fire" as the Forest Service had claimed. The sale is planned 
to build 10.9 miles of road in the Deadwood River Roadless Area which is home to wolves, bull 
trout and lynx. It is estimated this sale will cost taxpayers $884,400. 


French Creek-Patrkk Butte Roadless Area Timber Sale 
Payette National Forest 

This is a popular recreation area with steep river bieaklands, high alpine meadows, glacial 
cirque basins and 50 lakes where fish and wildlife abound. The Forest Service plans to build 
6 miles of new road and log 15 mmbf of trees. 


Secesh Roadless Area Timber Sale 
Payette National Forest 

Once the most productive summer Chinook salmon habitat in the Columbia Basin, the South Fork 
of the Salmon River was devastated in the 1960s by erosion from logging roads and clearcuts. 
The area suffered more damage following last January’s heavy rainfalls but now the Forest 
Service plans to remove 3 mmbf of timber along the South Fork Salmon River. 
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North Lochsa Face Timber Sale 
Clearwater National Forest 

Though the Clearwater National Forest has been hard hit by mudslides and erosion caused by 
logging roads in the last three years, the Forest Service designed a timber sale that could log 
thousands of acres along the Ltxhsa Wild and Scenic River, much of it in roadless areas. The 
Forest Service's preferred option is to log 63 mmbf - enough to fill 12,600 logging trucks. This 
sale will also further the destruction of prime steelhead habitat in an area where the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management and the conservation group Trout Unlimited have already 
started a $5 million effort to restore native fish habitat. 


Weir-Post Office Roadless Area Timber Sale 
Clearwater National Forest 

Beside the designated Wild and Scenic Lochsa River the Forest Service plans to log S.5 mmbf 
of trees. The area contains a National Recreation Trail leading to the Colgate Warm Springs 
and a portion of the registered National Historic Landmark Lolo Trail. Half of the timber 
volume is scheduled to be logged from the roadless area. 

For more ittformeuion on these timber sales call John McCarthy of the Idaho Conservation 
League at 206/726-7485. 


MONTANA 

Jericho Timber Sale 

Helena National Forest 

This sale was originally proposed under the Salvage Logging Rider but was pulled for entering 
the Jericho Mountain Roadless Area. The sale has been reintroduced with the exact same 
components. The Forest Service plans to log one mmbf fiom 200 acres with clearcuts exceeding 
the 40 acre size limit and build 2 miles of ‘temporary* road. The sale would adversely affect 
Telegraph Creek, a water quality limited segment that fails to meet Clean Water Act standards 
due to past logging and roadbuilding. The Forest Service plans to log at high altitudes on the 
Continental Divide which will ensure slow regeneration. This sale is expected to lose money. 
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Camp Reimiel Timber Sale 
Bitteroot National Forest 
This sale proposes to log 3.9 mtnbf from 
1200 acres and building 3.5 miles of 
road. Logging and road building are 
proposed in the uninventoried roadless 
areas adjacent to the Tolan and Allan 
Mountain Roadless Areas. 
Conservationists have appealed the sale. 


Berray Mountain Timber Sale 
Kootenai National Forest 
The Forest Service plans to log 3.2 mmbf 
over 862 acres with 95% of the sale 
coming from the roadless area. After the 
timber is helicopter logged, the Forest 
Service plans to survey the logged area to 
decide if it maintained its roadless 
characteristics or if the roadless area 
acreage will be officially decreased. This 
sale has been sold but logging has not yet 
begun. The Department of Agriculture 
could negotiate to stop the logging of this 
sale. 

Upper Hyalite Creek on the Gallatin NF. Photo by 
For more irtformation about these timber Ament. 
sales coll Kim Davitt of American 
Wildlands at 406/586-8175. 



OREGON 

Judie Timber Sale 

Umpqua National Forest 

This sale, sold under the Recissions Act Logging Rider, is proposing to log 7.4 mmbf (enough 
to fill about 1500 log trucks) from over 1000 acres of the Hardesty Mountain RARE II Roadless 
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Area. The Forest Service is planning to build a total of 2.2 miles of new roads and 
‘reconstruct’ 6.8 miles of additional roads. Two-thirds of the total roads have already been 
built. The Forest Service is also planning to use helicopters to log additional remote sections 
of this unprotected wilderness area. Though camping and swimming are currently prohibited 
within this municipal drinking watershed, this sale will clearcut in those same areas. One mile 
of existing recreational trail will be obliterated by new logging roads. Rep. Peter DeFazio (D- 
OR) has written a letter to the USFS asking for a buy back of this timber sale. 


Peanuts Timber Sale 
Umpqua National Forest 

This sale is mostly replacement volume for jHevious sales that were determined to be illegal. 
The sale is awarded to Sun Studs and Scott limber and a small portion is still up for auction. 
The Peanuts Timber Sale involves construction and reconstruction of logging roads in two 
unprotected wilderness areas each over 1000 acres in size. Nearly three miles of permanent and 
semi-permanent logging roads will be built to access this timber sale, and over eight miles will 
be reconstructed. One and one-quarter miles of the new permanent logging roads will be built 
in the headwaters of Loafer Cre^ in spite of the watershed analysis which says: 'The length 
of haul roads and yarding roads which site specifically direct runoff into streams should not be 
increased in Loafer Creek.' Seven million board feet of trees will be cut from 297 acres in the 
high Cascades as a part of the Peanuts sale. The Forest Service has denied the appeal on the 
sale. 


Pigout Timber Sale 
Umpqua National Forest 

The Forest Service has planned this timber next to a 1500 acre roadless area that holds the 
popular Umpqua Hot Springs. The sale will affect habitat of the Northern Spotted-Owl, Bald 
Eagle, PeregriiK Falcon and California Wolverine. One unit of this planned sale experienced 
a large landslide in a recent storm, demolishing a canal and dumping sediment into the 
Clearwater River. This 27 mmbf sale is a replacement for 'like kind and volume' of the 
canceled Prong timber sale. The Forest Service is attempting to get an 'incidental take' permit 
for Peregrine Falcon in order to issue the sale. 

For more ii^rmation on these timber sales call Francis Eatherington of Vmpqua Watersheds at 
541/673-7649. 
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Cold Sprincs/Switchback Timber Sale 
Winema National Forest 

This timber sale, on the flanks of Pelican Butte and the Sky Lake Wilderness Area in southern 
Or^on, will enter i^>proximately 850 acres of a 17,000 acre unprotected wilderness area. It 
will also log in an Ancient Forest Reserve established undw President Clinton’s Northwest 
Forest Plan. Large, old growth Shasta Red Firs are scheduled to be cut within the unprotected 
wilderness. Additionally, several bald eagle nests lie within the timber sale area. After 20 
consovation groups tqrpealed the Forest Service’s decision the agency is re-evaluating the sale. 


PeUcan Butte Ski Resort Development 
Wiueuw National Forest 

Development of a large, full-scale sld resort is being planned in the heart of the Pelican Butte 
unprotected wilderness area. The sld resort and development would also be in an Ancient Forest 
Reserve und« the Clinton Forest Plan. The resort would permanently cut ancient forest to 
create ski runs and would build roads and parking lots in areas within one of North America’s 
largest bald eagle special management areas. 

For mart irtfbrmation about these timber sales coil Wendell Wood tjf Oregon Natural Resources 
Council at 541/763-2206. 


Eagle Umber Sales 
lift. Hood Nathmal Forest 

These sales, sold under the Salvage Logging Rider, will log over 28 mmbf (enough to fill over 
5,600 log trucks) from 1018 acres in steep areas within the Eagle Creek watershed, one of the 
mote pristine fmests within the Mt. Hood National Forest and a "Imy watershed" utuler the 
President’s Forest Plan. Native cutthroat reside in the sale area and remnant populations of wild 
coho, salmon and steelhead exist downstream of the sale area. This sale will degrade the 
watershed which serves as a yev round drinldng water source for 175,000 residents of several 
Portland suburbs and serves the City of Portland as a back-up water supply. The Forest Service 
(danned much of this logging in inventoried roadless areas, which will harm both existing and 
potential new wiUeniess areas. 


Minmd HU Fork TUber Sale 
StaUyou Nathuml Famt 

This timber sale wiU enter the 10.200-acre Windy Valley Roadless Area. This unprotected 
wildeness area represents one of the largest blocks of intact coastal forest west of the 
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Kalmiopsis Wilderness. The timber sale area is habitat for old-growth dependent forest species 
including Chinook salmon and steelhead trout. The Mineral Hill sale will log in the two main 
tributaries of Eagle Creek, which flows into the National Wild and Scenic Chetco River, a 
world-class fishery famous for its salmon, wild steelhead trout and exceptional water quality. 


Washington-Watershed Timber Sale 
Wallowa-Whitman National Forest 
This sale is planned to log in the Elkhom 
Mountains, one of the largest pieces of 
inventoried unprotected wilderness in the Blue 
Mountains of eastern Oregon. The sale will 
log in pristine ancient forest, impacting 
3500-4000 acres of the roadless area. This 
sale was originally offered on the market 
twice but had no bidders. The USES then 
split the sale into two parcels and renamed it 
the Washington-Watershed sale. The 
Washington parcel, adjacent to the municipal 
watershed for Baker City, OR, was offered 
for sale. The Watershed parcel was 
transformed into a pilot project that would 
allow the purchaser to log the site, pick the 
trees of their choice and leave the rest for the 
USES to sell. The Eorest Service has 
obviously gone to great lengths to sell public 
timber at a loss to taxpayers. 

For more information about this saie call 
Regna Merritt of the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council at 503/295-6730. 


Aldrich Timber Sale 

Malheur National Forest 

The sale on Aldrich Mountain enters 40,000 

acres of unprotected wilderness which is part 

of the 30,000 acre Murderers Creek 

unprotected wilderness area. The Aldrich 



Old growth Ponderosa pine forests once covered the west. 
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timber sale is mostly green trees, with some large (greater than 21 inches in diameter) old 
growth ponderosa pine. Approximately 3S00 acres of pristine forest will be impacted, including 
the headwaters of Widows Creek, a historic steelhead spawning stream. The area is also ideal 
elk and deer habitat in its natural, unlogged condition. 


Summit Fire Timber Saie 
Midlieur and Umatilia Nationai Forest 

This sale enters part of a 40,000 acre unprotected wilderness area in the Greenhorn Mountains 
of northeast Oregon. The sale will cut 100 mmbf of dead and green trees, many of them over 
21 inches in diameter. Part of the sale will impact SOOO acres of this unprotected wilderness in 
the Forest Service's Indian Rock Scenic Area. Logging will destroy old growth and riparian 
areas in the upper reaches of watersheds that contain Chinook salmon, steelhead, and bull trout 
in the Middle Fork John Day River system. 

For more ittformation about these timber sales can Tim LiUebo of the Oregon Natural Resources 
Council at 541/382-2616. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mortality n Timber Sale 
Allegheny National Forest 

This sale plans to build 2.3 miles of new road, reconstruct 2.8 miles and 'restore'' 31.8 miles 
of road. The sale stands to threaten habitat for the endangered Indiana bat, but the Forest 
Service claims the area is 'unoccupied habitat' although surveys for the bat were never started. 
Conservationists have ^ipealed the sale but have been turned down. The sale was recently 
placed under injunction requiring the USFS to prepaie a full environmental impact statement. 


Minister Valley Timber Sale 
Allegheny National Forest 

This timber sale will include 509 acres of shelterwood cutting, 45 acres of commercial thinning 
and will reconstruct 4.9 miles of road and will spray herbicides on 569 acres. The Minister 
Valley is one of the most popular roadless recreation areas on the Allegheny National Forest and 
is adjacent to the Hickory Creek Wilderness. The sale is now being litigated. 

For more Ufbrmation on these limber sales call Jim Kleissler of the Allegheny Defense Project 
at 814026-4918. 
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TENNESSEE 

Slide Hollow Timber Sale 

Cherokee National Forest 

The Forest Service planned this 1 mmbf timber sale entirely within the 4400 acre Slide Hollow 
Roadless Area. This area is important black bear and songbird habitat and is suitable for future 
wilderness designation. The Forest Service failed to conduct a full Environmental Impact 
Statement including surveys and effects on sensitive plants and animals. As a result of an appeal 
by seven local conservation groups the Forest Service has decided to delay the implementation 
of the sale while they study the project further. 


Devil’s Backbone Timber Sale 
Cherokee National Forest 

The Forest Service proposed this sale in a roadless area despite the area being considered for 
designation as Wilderness. When a coalition of conservation groups appealed the sale the Forest 
Service denied it on the grounds that the potential wilderness area was less than 5000 acres. In 
the appeal decision the USFS Region 8 Forester explicitly dismissed the counsel of Chief Mike 
Dombeck to avoid roadless areas as "merely comments until they are translated into policy 
through established administrative procedures." This sale is scheduled to be logged soon. 

For more information on these timber sales call Peter Kirby of The Wilderness Society at 
404/872-9453. 


UTAH 

South Manti Timber Sale 
Manti-LaSal National Forest 

Due to a successful appeal by local citizens, the Manb-LaSal National Forest is being forced to 
prepare an Environmental Impact Statement for the South Manti timber sale. As originally 
proposed, the South Manti sale was the largest in Utah’s history. The Manti-LaSal NF, which 
usually has an Allowable Sale Quantity of nearly 4 mmbf, originally offered this 72 mmbf sale 
under the Recissions Act Logging Rider. After the rider expiration, the Forest Service attempted 
to release the unsold volume without public comment and only an Environmental Assessment. 
The South Manti project area contains six inventoried roadless areas. 


South Tent Timber Sale 
Manti-LaSal National Forest 

Similar to the South Manti Sale, the South Tent project proposes logging as a means to reduce 
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recent qmice bark beetle populations. The sale, pn^sing to log 10,000 acres, includes two 
inventoried roadless areas bdng managed for semi-primitive non-motorized recreation. Failing 
to recognize the requirements of NEPA, the Forest Service is again proposing to log in roadless 
areas without first preparing an Environmental Impact Statement. Instead, the Forest Service 
is uring inat^uate Environmental Assessments. 


Spruce Ecos^tem Recoverr Project (SERF) 

Dixie National Forest 

While much of the proposed logging is slated for roaded and previously logged areas, a portion 
of the SERF {noject entm 'The Spruces’ roadless area. Ihis sale is just one example of a 
project that includes extended logging into roadless areas to compensate for other below-cost 
timber salvage sales. Throughout the scoping process, the Forest Service &iled to acknowledge 
the RASE □ inventoried status of the Spruces area. According to the EIS, SERF will have high 
impacts tm the Soudiwestem Willow Flycatcher, the Mexican Spotted Owl, the Spotted & 
Western Big-eared Bats, the Northern Goshawk, the Flammulated Owl, and the Three-Toed 
Woodpecker. 

For more Irtfomuuion on these timber sales call Amelia Jentans of the Wild Utah Forest Project 
at 801/539-1355. 


VERMONT 

Lamb Brook nmbar Sale 
Green Mountain National Forest 

This sale will log in the 3000 acre Lamb Brotdt roadless area that is described by biologists as 
the *best black bear habitat in North America.* The Forest Service plans to build 1.3 miles of 
new road and convert l.S miles of trail to logging road. The sale is now under litigation. 

For more injbrmation an this limber sale call Mat Jacobson of Green Mountain Forest Watdt 
at 802/257-4878. 


WASHINGTON 
Dog Tinibcr Sale 
Okanogan National Forest 

The Dog Timber Sale lies entirely within the TO.OOO-plus acre Long Swamp Roadless Area, the 
largest unprotected wilderness area remaining in Washington State. The sale includes plans to 
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build 1.2 miles of new road and remove 680 log truck loads of trees. The area to be logged is 
in the headwaters of Dog Creek, a tributary of the Chewuch River which was designated a Key 
Watershed by the Northwest Forest Plan. The area immediately downstream from the mouth 
of Dog Creek provides critical habitat for native populations of Chinook salmon, steelhead, and 
bull trout. The Dog sale ignores or directly contradicts the Chewuch River Watershed Analysis. 
The region supports sensitive wildlife such as the gray wolf and grizzly bear. 


Long Draw Timber Sale 
Okanogan National Forest 

The Forest Service plans to log 9.5 mmbf of trees from 1200 acres and construct 13.3 miles of 
new road into the Long Swamp and Long Draw Roadless Areas, in the hean of the 100,000-plus 
acre area known as the Meadows wilderness complex. In addition, 9.9 miles of closed logging 
roads will be reconstructed for this timber sale. Proposed logging and extensive roadbuilding 
within two large unprotected wilderness areas will reduce habitat security for numerous reclusive 
wildlife species, including the largest population of lynx remaining in the lower 48 states. Due 
to overwhelming public concern and conservationist's appeals the Forest Service is re-evaluating 
their decision to offer this timber sale. 


Whip Timber Sale 

Gifford Pinchot National Forest 

The Forest Service has planned this 4.3 mmbf timber sale to log 440 acres in the 7300 acre 
Indian Heaven Roadless Area. Logging is planned on unstable soils and fails to follow 
recommendations of Forest Service biologists that habitat be protected. As a result, this timber 
sale seriously threatens water quality and habitat for the Northern Spotted-owl. The sale has 
been appealed but the Forest Service denied all aspects of the appeal. 

For more information on these timber sales call Dave Wemtz of the Northwest Ecosystem 
Alliance at 360/671-9950. 


WYOMING 

Tie Camp Timber Sale 
Medicine Bow National Forest 

On a National Forest that has already suffered from overlogging, this sale plans to clearcut over 
12.7 mmbf on 650 acres with many units of the sale in roadless areas and adjacent to the 
Encampment River Wilderness. The Forest Service plans to build 10 miles of new road into the 
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roadless area and 14 miles of road outside of roadless areas with an estimated cost to taxpayers 
of $500,000. Although the Forest Service claimed early on that this sale was to be an 
‘ecosystem management’ project with no preconceived outputs, the Forest Service’s preferred 
alternative is exactly the same volume as requested in a letter by Louisiana-Pacific. 


Cold Springs Timber Sale 
Medicine Bow National Forest 

When the Cold Springs timber sale was first planned public comments opposed the timber sale 
by 160 to 6. However, the Forest Service still plans to log 8 mmbf over 700 acres and build 
25 miles of logging roads that will destroy the wilderness qualities of the Buffalo Creek and 
Deer Creek Roadless Areas. 

For more irrforrruuion on these timber sales call Jeff Kessler of Biodiversity Associates at 
307 / 742 - 7978 . 



Roadless areas, like the Boulder-White Clouds unprotected area pictured here, provide 
unique opportunites for solitude and backcountry recreation. 
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This report was prepared by the Western Ancient 
Forest Campaign (WAFQ, 1025 Vermoid Ave. NW, 
3rd Floor, Washington, D.C. 2000S. For more 
infonnathm on how you can protect America’s 
natural heritage, please call WAFC at 202^753-7400 
ext J49, fkx 579-3159 or email wafcliz^gc.apc.otg 


WESTERN 

Ancient Forest 

CAMPAIGN 
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JfeUr J|0tk S;ttne$ 


A Senseless Federal Subsidy 


There is not much good to say about the way the 
Federal Government has managed the nationaJ 
forests. Over the years, the Forest Service has 
behaved more tike a partner of the timber industry 
it is supposed to regulate than as a fiduciary for the 
American people, w^o on the whole would like'to see 
more of the forests preserved for future generations 
rather than cut for immediate profit. Changing that 
will require a new mindset in the Forest Service and 
a tightening of the outdated National Forest Man- 
agement Act of 1976. But in the near term, perhaps 
as early as tomorrow, the Senate can do something 
positive for the forests by getting rid of a small but 
pernicious subsidy that fuels deforestation at tax- 
payer expense. 

At issue is a program under which the Forest 
Service builds access roads in the national forests to 
help logging (^rations. The roads are built either 
by the Service Itself or through ^'purchaser cred- 
its/’ whereby the companies build the roads and are 
then reimbursed with what amounts to free or 
belowKost timber. T^en together, the two pro- 
grams add iq) to a S97 million annual subsidy. 

Two months ago the House agreed to modest 
changes, cutting the $50 millkm ’’purdiaser credit” 
program in half and making small reductions in the 
$47 millkm appropriation for the Forest Service’s 
own road-building program. Senator Richard Bry- 
an, Democrat of Neva^ hopes to do better. Later 


this week he will offer a rider to the Interior 
Appropriations bill that would abolish the credit 
program altogether and divert some of the Forest 
Service appropriation to maintaining old roads 
rather than building new ones. 

The amendment deserves the support of Mr. 
Bryan’s colleagues. The national forests account for ' 
only 4 percent of the nation's timber production, 
which means that the companies will not go bust if 
their subsidies are eliminated. Indeed, surveys by 
various environmental groups suggest that without 
the subsidy, most companies will simply stay away 
from roadless areas. 

At the same time, roads create environmental 
havoc, speeding soil erosion, clogging wetlands with 
debris and destroying streams. Both Michael Dom- 
beck, the new head of the Forest Service, and Jim 
Lyt»s, who as the Under Secretary of Agriculture is 
Mr. Dombeck’s boss, have said their biggest prob- ’ 
lem is containing the environmental damage caused' 
by 377,000 miles of existing toads. Neither seems all 
that eager to build new ones. 

That is. a fairly enlightened attitude for a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy that historically has been far 
more interested in harvesting trees than in acting 
as a responsible steward of the American land- 
scape. It is now time for the Senate to do some 
pruning of the legislative landscape, eliminating 
once and for all a trtUy destructive program. 
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Tliasday, September 9, 1997 

Give it the ax 

Stop subsidizing logging roads in national forests. 


It‘s bad enough when public offi-. 
cials fail to stop private interests 
from degrading the envirooment. It's 
even worse when government subsi- 
dizes the harm, as it does with log- 
ging roads in national forests. 

Congress must end this nonsense. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of miles of logging roads in national 
forests. Some areas have 20 miles of 
roads crammed into a square mile. 
The, result: damaged watersheds, 
stripped habitats, unm^jestic moun- 
tains. 

Rallying to stop this are a host of 
environmental groups, such as. the 
Wilderness Society, the Sierra Club 
and Friends of the Earth. They’re 
teamed up with penny-pinchers such 
as the Concord Coalition. Taxpayers 
for Common Sense and Citizens 
Against Government Waste. 

The Senate is about to have a 
showdown vote over this. The envi- 
ronmental and antiwasie grqups are 
backing an amendment by Sen. Rich- 
ard Bryan (D.. Nev.) to the bill that 
funds the Interior Department. 

The Bryan Amendment would 
slice federal spending on logging 


roads in national for«ts by S2S mil- 
lion — a cut of more than one-half. 
And it would save even more — per- 
haps SSO million — by ending a cred- 
it to logging companies that build 
their own . roads in these forests. 
fThc companies take the credit in 
the form of free trees.) 

If you think this subsidy will be 
easy to kill, think again. A similar 
amendment in the House spear- 
headed by Budget Committee Chair- 
man John Kasich (R.. Ohio) — failed 
in July by two votes. 

Why? Well, keep in mind that, ac- 
cording to the US. Public Interest Re- 
se arch Group, political action com- 
mittees lied to the timber Industry 
pumped more than S8 million into 
congressional campaigns between 
1^1 and 1996. 

It's True that the amount of road- 
building in national forests has been 
declining, but not fast euougb. so the 
Bryan Amendment is needed. And if 
Congress doesn’t do the right thing, 
perhaps President Clinton will belat- 
edly rise to the occasion. He could fix 
this problem, at least for the next 
year, with his line-item veto pen. 
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OUR OPINION 
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M 


Tell Congress to slop subsidizing ' ‘ 
logging roads that endanger national - .i 
forests and mountain habitat, 'r', i - 

H ere, hold my gun and rob nie. Who‘d.-':i'- 
niake such an offer? Our f^eral govern-' ; 
ment, apparently. Evei7 day pur pre- 
clous wood resources — trees on nation-. , 
al preserves — are being harvested, aided and ... 
abetted by our government. - ' .-j 'J ■ 

The feds build roads to the heart bf puma;; . i - I- 
tlonal forests. Then timber interests use thpie 
roads to harvest trees. I?. ' ■; • V ' .' 

But it gets wpt«. Because the roads cost . 
mor'e than what timber companies pay us for ac- ','- 
cess to the national forests, the federal govern-' 
ment winds u'b siibsidiaing the enterprise.; . ; 

So we're paying for it, through the National ■ 
Forest Service, to the tube of SI,9 billion over the ' 
last seven years. - vy'l ' 

That's a lot of wooden nlpkels.; -: 

Sullying the 

And erivlroiiinental dama^? Mounts slopes 
are sttipp^ of trb^ needed to hold the soil in'place. 
:This increase the risks of erosion, landsi'ides and 
' pollution of ifiountaln streams; More than 900 com- 
munities that get their drinking water from these 
streams are in jeopardy as the soil breaks free. , 

Forest roads stretch more than 3S0,^ ttules ; 

— more miles than our national Inter^ate system.' 
the roads also wreck the habitats of gnzzly bears ' ■ 
and other mountain ereanires on fKe timheriine »n. 
.dangenng their survival. • ... v- • - - . 

We may get mad, but we can also'get even.. 

This week. Sen. Richard Bryan, a Democrat from 
Nevada, will offer an antiendment to'the Interior ' 

Department appropriations bill that would elimi-' ; ' '' 

nate federal subsidies for log^ng roadl Dozens 
of environmental and citizen watchdog g^ps are ■ 
marshaling forces to support the atnenthherit' ,V 
‘ Tallahasseeansarejoining in, repditig support 
for protecting national forests throu^ the. Florida 
. Qiapter Sieita.Ciub, the Fibrida Consumer AC- .; 

: tiop Network and' the Westepi'Aiicirat Forest CatmX?’ 
paign. The southeastern Sentiment is criticai, as a V' 
simitar amendment was chopped (Idwn in the U.S. - 
Houseiafljuiy. . 

The vote coiild cbme'tuei^y or Wednesday. . 
Tell^KkCbohle Mack;(202-^4-3Z74) and Bob'Gra- ' .; 

- ham i;202-2242Ml) that wie Waint to save our Ipr- : : r 

■^ts: Who'wMld chboSe to ehdainger mountain for- ; i \ 
■ ests add i^ bu} tax dbllats so tnefficieiitly? ; : ■ 


t- 
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«tOAV, WmMBgi 7, HtT 


tnieTKme5'^c2^]uite 


P9mniwi*ml$a7 


Greenles and greenbacks 


T h« intarMts of mvinniMtittl activite 
■nd Qteal eoDMcratiTea hava uit«> 
aaetad, and their maetiag poiat ie in 
the vaat natanrk df loggiiig toads catrad out' 
of our national fetaata. 

To anvitooniantaliata. logpiy mads an an ' 
evil aacond eoir to elaar-eutdivc £>r the data- .. 
age thay do. aapadatty to vatar quality. Ba- 
■daa atidag up habitat for vildlila, they eaoa 
toll atotioo t^ pours bH into attaama and 
rivait, burtinc and baa bean linked to 
audafidaa. 

But tben'a aaothar apadaa bamad by tha 
toads; tba taapayor. Tha UB. Fonat Saraioa, 

. unlike other aganeiaa that manage public 
lands, aitbar builds roads for toggiog ooinpa- 
niaa or givea tbam gtaaraua aubaidiaa in tba 
form of punhaaar eradita to do it tbamacivaa. 
'Hu iattac ia a swap of trass fer reads. Thasa 
giveaways are a major reason tha Forest 
Saivioa't tiinbar aaleptognm baa lost manor, 
$1 billioa over tba laatdaeada. 

Tha Bureau of Land Managamant and tba 
Bureau of Indian Afliain, arhi^ abo ovataea 
public lands, require logging eemponiaa to 
pay tbaii own way whan it comea to toada, 
m^ng it aimply a part of tha cost of doing 
buebiaas. Thatfa bow it abouU ba. If a com- 
pany deagnt think it's eeanomically weith- 
whila to log a tract of land, why should the 
taapayat be aabad to aubaidiaa the Vantun? 

But aritampti to mop this bittaat gtraa^ ' 
ora facing an uphill battle. One aflbrt nar- ' 
toarly'fiitM in tte House this year, daipila hi* 
partisan support and the alUaBea of : 
enviroommitBl and taipayv groups. Noar tba 
Sanats will taka a whack at it. tba flnt dma it 
has eonaidarad this issue in nearly 10 yaiA 
and tbers’a a gnat daal at ataks in what bap- 
paoathan. 

Tbs Intaiior AppiepristSeawbUl, which in- 
eludaa tha money far tbaae roadi. baa coma 


twt of a Senate committealooldrig worse* 
aver for both treat and tazpayen. Tba Ht 
had at least raduead tha ceiling for purcbi 
craditt. from tfiO million, when it bat baall 
fer yaaua, to $26 million. 

But tha Senate vanlon gets nd of the 
iag anlualy and at tha aosa tame keeps all the 
direct eonatniction money in place. Tha di- 
net cash mbaodr to logging eomponiaa woul 4 
ba $47.4 million, along with tba unlimitadi 
giveaway of tunbar through purchaatr cr^- 
ita. Although Congieta doeant count theta 
eradita ta cash, tha timber it a public asaat|| 
that is worth moDvr. 

It would ba a abama to aaa tbit veraioi^i 
which ia a huga step baekwanla for forestM 
and fiscal sanity, pnvail Fortunately, Saiy 
Richard Biyan, D-Nav,, la otapping in 
an amendment that would alin^ata tha peu^ 
ebaatr endit pngram and significantly ^ 
dues tha amount efdiract cash for roads. XT 

Hia amendment would divert $10 miiliem 
to maintenance inetcad of construction 
the Fonat Service baa a $440 million mainta^* 
nanct bandog — and put another S 16 mlUidd 
to deficit ciduelion. Ortly $22.4 million would 
remain for now logging toada. 

This vaiiien may not go fer enough to aa4 
iify soma environmentaliact who wouid Ul^ 
to aaa new roads banned in unloggad arsaw 
But it would make logging In mors tomotsB 
inacctaaibla araaa, .where moat of tbs om 
growth raraoins, lass attiaetiva finandolly. By 
the aamt bgic, it will nduca the number ^ 
new toada added to tbs national forest 
tarn, wfaieb it already eight timas as long sj^ 
tba intorstata highway ayatam. 

. .But even if tba amandmant doesn't protaii^ 
any tnea, it piotseta the fiaeai interaata of thh 
U.3. tazpiqrtr, and that's aomatfaing tha Schj 
ataahouldjwtconaidtrazpvndabla. 

O 
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THE VOICEOFTHE West 


lUtSOtr.StfTtMMII 9, 1997 


Corporate Welfare for Loggers 


DEFICIT-MINDED Cangreu 
shouldn't think twice about axi^ a 
taxpayer subsi^ for construction 
ot logging roads in national forests. 

The Senate's proposed budget for the 
Interior Department includes $47.4 million 
for the construction of lagging roads in 
national forests, but Senator Richard Bry- 
an, D-Nev., plans to introduce an amend- 
ment this week to cut SIS million in con- 
struction money and transfer another 110 
million to a maintenance fund to be used 
for the upkeep or removal of existing roads. 

Bryan also will seek to end a $50 million 
“purchaser road credit program'* that al- 
lows the Forest Service to give trees to 


timber companies to make up for road con- 
struction costs. 

Bryan’s amendment deserves unquali- 
fied support. His legislation does not pre- 
vent logging companies from building the 
roads. It Just requires them to bear the cost. 

Backers of the subsidy say that the roads 
ultimately benefit the public because they 
can be used for firefl^ting and eventual 
recreational use. Those benefits, when real- 
ized, are a long time coming, and they hard- 
ly make up for the erosion and other envi- 
ronmental damage caused by the forest 
arteries. 

The subsidy Is corporate welfare. Tax- 
payers should not have to foot the bill. 
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MONDAY/September 8, 1997 



OUR VIEW 

The Salt Lake Tribune's Editorial Position 


Cut Timber Subsidy 


Twro tnonihs ago. the House blinked 
when faced with the chance to slash the 
Umber Industry's logging-road subsidy. 
This the Senate is expected to get 
a similar defldt-cuiting, environment- 
protecting opportunity; it shouldn't 
blow it 

At issue Is the U.S. Forest Service's 
practice of supporting — either 
through direct expense or through a 
credit program — the construction of 
logeing roads on USFS land for use by 
timber companies, environmentalists 
claim these roads contribute to ecosys- 
tem degradation, and deficit-cutters say 
the subsidy is an anachronistic corpo- 
rate-welfare program. So. It s an easy 
call to zero this appropriation out of the 
1998 Interior spending bill, right? 

Well it wasn't so easy for the House 
in July. The Porter-Kennedy amend- 
ment would have cut 841.5 million from 
road-building funds and would have 
virtually eliminated the SSO million 
Purchaser Credit Program, by which 
timber companies deduct their road- 
building expenses from their USFS bill 
for the trees they take. But, by a two- 
vote margin. It was watered down bv a 
pre-empting amendment that cut only 
85.6 million from the direct subsidy and 
$25 million from the credit program 
Net difference: About 860 million. 

This week, the Senate can make up 
much of that difference by passing Ne- 
v-ada Sen. Richard Bryan's amendment 


to the Interior spending bill. The Bryan 
amendment would not accomplish all 
the subsidy-cutting that Porter-Kenne- 
dy would have, but it would come close. 
It deserves the same kind of courageous 
support in the Senate from Utah's Orrin 
Hatch and Bob Bennett that it got in the 
House from Merrill Cook. 

The two-prooged appeal of this 
amendment is genuine. From a cost 
sUndMint. the USFS should not be 
spending more taxpayer money to add 
to Its inventory of roads, when it cannot 
maintain the 380.000 miles of roads it 
already has. And from an environmen- 
tal standpoint, it is riskv to continue 
building these roads, which have been 
fingered as a chief culprit in the recent 
landslide damage in the Northwest. 

In Utah, the fear has been expressed 
that a decrease in USFS Umber-sale 
revenues would hurt rural counties by 
reducing their 25 percent payments 
from the Forest Service. That concern 
» overstated and. in any event may be 
rendered moot by mitigating language 
in the Bryan amendment Insuring the 
counties' 25 percent pavrnentt from 
USFS. 

Senators on both sides of the aisle 
will find sound philosophical reasons 
for cleamitting the logging-road subsi- 
dy. Regardless of irtich one tbev 
choose, they should take the step tha’t 
nearly half the House essentially did- 
they should pass the Bryan amendment 


1 
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— Editorials — 

Clear-cut corporate welfare 


It's long past time to halt the outra- 
geous federtd program that has built 
377 ,000 miles of logging roads in national 
forests. Costing taxpayers fach year a 
direct bill of $100 million, and an indirect 
sum of many millions more, this program 
is a raid on the Treasuiy and a rape of the 
environment. But unfortunately, the tim- 
ber and outdoor-recreation industries 
have such a hold on Congress that efforts 
by an alliance of budget-watching con- 
servatives and left-leaning environmen- 
talists to kill this program have failed. 

It's not as if this logging makes money ■ 
for taxpayers. Indeed, the federal timber- 
sale progriun lost neariy $1 billion 
between 1992 and 1994, and losses con- 
tinue to this day. For that matter, only 
about 4 percent of the timber harvested 


in the nation is from national forests. 
Under the timber industiy's sweet deal, it 
builds the roads, then deducts the 
expense from its payments on the federal 
timber it buys for hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year below market price. 

Meanwhile, the logging toads are dug 
ever more deeply and dense^ into our 
ravaged forests, including precious old- 
grot^ tracts, liie construction degrades 
wildlife habitat, and causes serious ero- 
sion, which, among other things, hurts 
water quality and increases flooding. 
This damage is repaired largely at tax- 
payer expense. 

The leadership in riie fight to preserve 
the national forests must come from the 
White House, given Congress's vulnera- 
bility to special interest pleading. 
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lOA The Journal Gazette 


Monday. September 8, 1997 


^ Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Editorials 


Cut road money 

No more subsidies for deforestation 


As -Congress tries to ham- 
mer out the details of various 
spending bills in the coming 
weeks, it has a perfect oppor- 
tunity to hd the budget of a 
wasteful and environmentally 
destructive practice; paying 
for logging roads. 

Sen. Richard Bryan , D- 
Nev., has' sponsored an 
amendment to the Interior 
Department’s budget that 
would eliminate $41.5 mil- 
lion earmarked to build more 
roads through federal lands 
for private logging compa- 
nies. The amendment should 
be adopted. 

Timber companic.s pay 
rock-bottom prices for tax- 
payer-owned trees. They 
don’t need more handouts in 
the form of new roads. 


Besides, there are already 
380.0(X) miles of roads in 
public forests - seven times 
the total mileage of the na- 
tion's interstate highways. 

The Forest Service says it 
can’t maintain the roads it al- 
.rcady has. Why spend more 
money to build new. unnccd- 
ed roads? 

J.^gging roads encourage 
the destruction of the few re- 
maining natural places in the 
country. They destroy habitat 
for birds, animals and fish, 
spread diseases and aggravate 
flooding. 

It's time to put an end to 
this wasteful and damaging 
practice. Congress can' con- 
trol the giveaway of our na- 
tional lands by refusing to 
subsidize their destruction. 
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Seff.W,mq- ^a^ffarTrliooae. 


End the great logging road sham 


As they retURi from summer recess, VJS. 
senators bee a natter that -wiO reveal much 
about thek concerns for taxpayers, fairness 
and the emiroonient 

The issue: lo(gmc roads, .ConcreM now 
iorcca taxpayers to ^ibsidias the timber in- 
dustry’s coDstmetion of toads through nation- 
al fotartsl These roads cause eroaon. poOute 
rivers and creeks sad debce-tfae wiUefness. 
They also, result in landslides during heavy 
rains. The toada’ only porpoK is to allew log- 
gers to cut more trees. 

Agiicnihiie Undeiaea^ty Jim Lyons 
says, “Our No. 1 water qxtality pr^em in 
;tbe nalimal forests is .mads." 

There already are more than 380,000 . 

; miles of logpngioa^ carved throoghthe 
' forests — eight tinm the length of the Inter- 
state Highway System. And the Forest &r- 
vice has a $440 ffiillioa hacidog of toed main- . 
tenance woxfc. 

Yet some members of Congress t^'nt to 
build even more.lbrest roads.— at taxpayer 
e x pe n se. Sen. Sbdc Gorton, s Wastungtoo . 


THE TAME\TRIBUr®"^" ♦ 


Republican, is sponao^g legisfaitian that 
would allow loggers to build roads Virtually 
without restraint 

Gordon would gouge taxpayers ^d defite 
forests to benefit timber companies, which 
enntaibute heavily to bis campaipi^ The . _ 
House did little better, aijghciy redpe^ fimd- ' 
tog tor road construction to tatinnJ forests, 

In comfsst. Sen. Richa^ BiyanT a Nevada 
Democrat would put an end to tiuf rip-off. 

He offers a bill that would end thejsubsidies. ' 
It wnuU not, it ihould.be stresaedjprohibit 
the building of roads in national It 
would .simply ensure that timber c^panies 
paid far the& .j 

Little wonder that e nyiron mentm groups 
have been jeiped by anti^ gmwin sup- 
port of the proposal The logging do^ pro- 
gram b Big Government it its lavish worst 
— farcing' taxpayers at large to pdy for a 
program that benefits ooly a few iMcial in- ■ 
texests. I 

Senators should end thia cootxn{uing, costly 
Insult to the taxpayers and the enrironmeoc. 


'blim.FWtaam'tws ■ 

^ . 1ttm*SSX.PuitUlurmaiPrmidiiil 

K tSMir j. KADPfK AWt yi€9 mnd Cuimti3l MivMtfir ' * 

JEFFUTGRCSNs.Vin^wirfgiirfl^Sa^an^jfkHNfM^ I 


ibwjM A. BOBBXrS, JK. JU<M< 

JOB GUlDmt Xtfiteriol eZidr 

S. -BRUCE WfiUdJ^ Mmnmging Sdiaar ' 

IC MEED, 37»^afMf6ir 
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It's clear-cut corporate welfare 


It’s not oft«n that left -leaning enMroomen- 
talisu and budget-slashing conservatives 
can find common ground, so it’s worth 
asking wby one such alliance has formed 
over uie issue of federal subsidies for road 
construction in national forests. 

Each year, the Forest SerAce, which 
manages the national forests, spends about 
SlOO million to build and rebuild logging 
roads. About half goes for costs incurred di- 
rectly by the goveremem. ami half to give 
I. ; generous credits to timber companies that 
build their, own roads. More than 377,000 
j miles of roads have been built, enough to cir- 
cle the globe about IS times. 

So eMMBsive U this prograiu that it mare 
than ofwts the fees p<iic by timber corapa- 
nies that log public land. According to the 
General Accounting Office, the nonpartisan 
au^ting arm of Congress, the timber sale 
program lost nearly SI billion between 1992 
and 1994. This fact — which timber compa- 
• oies and their allies inside the Forest Service 
have long succeeded in do^mplaying or con- 
cealing ~ gecounts for the strong and grow- 
ing conservative oppusliiun lu tvad subsidies 
■ as a particulvly blatair form o' corporate 
wdfgTB. 

Road construction is not juat expensi'/e, 
however; it also is environmentaily destruc- 
tive. Logging roads contribute greatly to soQ 
erosion, particularly in mountaincius areas of 
the West, and have been blamed for wors- 


ening problems with flooding and Uodslides. 
The availability of subsidies also has encour- 
aged timber companies to log remote and 
hard-to-reach forests that otherwise might 
be left alone, including stands of old-growth 
timber and roadless acreage that might be 
suitable for wilderness JesignatiMi. 

Environmental destruction Is bad enough; 
federally subsidized environmental destruc- 
tion IS unconscionable. That Is why biparti- 
san everts to cut or eliminate road subsidies 
are gaining strength. 

Last month, two congressmen. lUinoU Re- 
publican John Porter and Massachusetts 
Democrat Joseph Kennedy, offered an 
amendment that would have eliminated all 
road-building credits and subsidies from this 
year’s bu^et. saving taxpayers (92 million. 
Though the effort was supported by such, 
budget hawks as Ohio’s John Kasich, chair- 
man of the budget committee. House leaden 
managed to secure passage of a watered- 
down version that would cut almost $31 mil* 
Uon but lets the subsidy continue. 

The Senate is to take up the Issue next 
month. Nevada Democrat Richard Bryan is 
expected to offer an amendment similar to 
Porter and Kennedy’s original proposal. Pas- 
sage of that amendment — with the support 
of Ohio's two senslors — would send a strong 
signs! that the days of subsidized envlron- 
niental degradation are over. 
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Cut the 

T he 21-YEAROLD law governing logging in 
the national forests is too weak. The current 
Congress, oblivious to the damage that is 
being done to a dwindling resource, seeks to 
weaken it further— open up even more of the 
public preserve to the timber industry. The need 
instead is to tighten the statute — strengthen it 
The administration should take Ae lead on 
this — play aggressive offense on the issue, not just 
intermjttent defense. It is a mystery why it has not 
The step should be taken now; time is not on the 
forests' side. Some advocates would shift the 
current policy all the way to zero cut In our view, it 
need not go that far. There are instances in vdiich 
careful continued cutting of land already logged 
may make good sense. But the burden of proof in 
the statute ought to be changed so that continued 
cutting in the federal forests becomes the clear 
exception, not the rule. We are at a point in the 
exploitation of this resource where the duty of the 
government is to preserve what remains. 

The government began to create the national 
forest system 100 years ago. Commercial logging 
inside the forests began in earnest about 50 years 
ago, after World War II, when demand for timber 
was high and private lands had been depleted. 
Congress made various efforts to control the 
process. A law was passed in I960, another — the i 
current National Forest Management Act— in 
1976. The laws have had less effect than sponsors / 
hoped, in part because of the muddy language tlur 
is too often the product of legislative compronuse, 
in part because their enforcement has been in the 
bands of an agency— the A^culture Department 
and its Forest Service — widely regard^ as die 
willing captive of the industry whose activities it is 
meant to regulate. 

Much of the effort to tighten administration of 
the management act has occurred in court, and in 


Cutting 

part on the basis of other statutes — ^the Endan- 
gered Species Act, for example. In Congress, 
meanvdiile, there have been the opposite efforts to 
waive or ease the laws just about any time they 
pinched. Such efforts multiplied after the Republi- 
cans took over Congress in the 1994 elections. A 
sooalled salvage timber rider to an appropriations 
bill e]q>anded logging throughout the system, and 
there have been major fights about the logging of 
particular forests in such states as Alaska and 
California. Now Sen. Larry‘Craig of Idaho, chair- 
man of the forests subcommittee, is pushing 
legislation that would weaken the management act 
directly. Those on the other side of the issue have 
tried, thus far without success and with only 
limited administration support, to use the appropri- 
ations process to block further construction of 
logging roads in unlogged parts of the forest. The 
roads are a major part of the subsidy that the 
government somehow continues to give the indus- 
try even in what is otherwise a tight budget era. 

But the year-at-a-time appropriations process is 
the wrong place to wage a fundamental fight such 
as this. Nor are related statutes having to do with 
endangered species or clean water the right vehi- 
cles. The president ought to make an issue of the 
forests, force Congress to confront the question of 
preserving them head-on— while there are still 
some worth preserving. There would be the usual 
arguments against— need for the timber (lest 
home prices soar), need for the jobs, need for the 
local revenues the timbering generates. But the 
federal forests make up only a tiny share of the 
national timber supply, and the rest of these are 
local problems. That doesn’t mean they’re not 
serious, but the price of solving them ought not be 
the loss of a national treasure. 
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Timber! Let subsidies fall 


Rvmvnim Congrass this weak 
will try again to and 
tha rtdlciilous practica of paying 
loggors nMhms to build roads. 

More than lOO years ago, in I89I, Con- 
gress created the National Forest Reserve 
as a means of protecting the nation's wood- 
lands and incieasiiigly muddied water- 
sheds fiom the scouring dear-cuts inflicted 
by the 19th century timber industry. 

Like many good resource-management 
ideas in those bad old robber-baron days, 
the protections didn’t last long. In 1897, 
Congress voted to permit logging in the re- 
serves, and the ensuing swarm of timber in- 
dustry payouts and sdisidies continues to 
finagle taxpayer doUan today. Among the 
most egr^ous: a program through i^ch 
taxpayers spend ntillions of dolto a year 
to build roads that logging companies use 
to harvest cut-rate federal timber. 

There is mudi to complain about when 
it comes to timber sales, which routinely 
cost the Treasury hundr^ of millions of 
dollars a year. But the issue at hand is far 
natiower. For the second year running, a 
bipartisan congressional alliatKe of envi- 
ronmentalists and budget hawks will try 
Thursday to end the road-building subsidy, 
valued diis year at $41 million in direct 
costs. Last y^s efibrt feiled on a tie vote. 

More power to them. The program sur- 


vives on spurious rationales. 

Supporters say the roads open the forest 
to recreation. But have you ever tried driv- 
ing on one? When they ate pessaUe at aU, 
they usually lead to vast fields of deadwood 
aixl slash, hardly places that invite incnick- 
ing or other ple^ures. Moreover, tte roads 
contribute to runoff that ruins fishing 
streams. Or isn’t fishing a recreation? 

And it’s not as though we don’t have 
enough roads already. The national forests 
are latticed by 377,000 miles of roads, al- 
most nine times the length of the interstate 
highway system. In some places, there may 
be 20 miles of road pei| ^uare mile of for- 
est, as dense as some dties. 

Does the road-building subsidy have 
economic importance? Ibrd to see how. 
The national forests account for only about 
4% of the nation’s timber production, hard- 
ly enough to aSect prices or jobs. Other fac- 
tors are &r more i^uentiaL Between 19S0 
and 1994, the timber harvest increased by 
64%, while employment in the wood and 
paper industries M 4%. 

Fact is, the road-building subsidy is an 
anachronisttt, a fossil from the last century 
when federal policy was aimed not at man- 
aging resources biit rather enhancing eco- 
nomic development and westward expan- 
sion. WeU, times change. The railroads 
now stretch fiom sea to sea. The land has 
been tamed. Let the timber industry pay its 
own way, or at least for its own roads. 
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No More Forest Roads 


How green is this Congress? A telling clue may come as early as 
today with a House vote on an amendment to cut funding for the 
construction of new logging roads through US. Forest Service land. 
This measure, which barely failed last year, merits passage 

A jrear ago. Rep. Joseph Kennedy, D-Mass.. offered an amendment 
to the Interior appropriations bill that would have cut S42 million in 
funds for USFS road construction. The vote on the measure was 
211-211, a tie spelling defeat; it had actually passed by one vote the day 
before. 

The real story, though, was that the vote was so close. A similar 
amendment had failed by a wide margin in July 1995, when the 
Republican House was riding its anti-regulation wave. But after a year 
of being chastened as anti-environment, the same House nearly passed 
the Kennedy amendment last June, producing that tie vote. Now, having 
gone through an election campaign in which they were vulnerable on 
environmental issues, it will be instructive to see how House 
Republicans - with new members like Utah's Merrill Cook and Chris 
Cannon — come out on the logging-roads issue this time. 

The Kennedy amendment, cosponsored by Illinois Republican John 
Potter, deserves that one extra vote for passage because it is not merdy 
a pro-environment bill; it also has an anti-corporate welfare dimension, 
in that the federal road-building dollars represent a subsidy for the 
timber industry. Thus, the amendment will appeal to budget-tightening 
Republicans who cannot justify such subsidies. 

But the environmental argument for the Kennedy aroendmem it 
equally persuasive; Logging roads through USFS land have been blamed 
for contributing to environmental degradation, namdy some of the 
landslides in recent Northwest floods. And it makes Kttle sense for 
Congress to appropriate funds to build even more of these roads, when 
there are alre^ nearly 380,000 miles of USFS roads (1 1,609 in Utah), 
and the Forest Service is terribly backlogged now in its attempt to. 
maimainthem. 

This amendment is a modest forest-protection measure, with a 
corporate-welfare kick to it. If it caimot generate the extra vote from the 
lOSth Congress that it could not get in the 104th - perhaps from Cook 
or Cannon — then it may be a signal that House Republicans have not 
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Costly forest subsidy 

■ UnMCMsaiy new roads mnst not be built 


Om of et moot imporUuit vota.in Congittt 
WiMiJmt the notioBolforwtt miff conieaptha 
««ilE OB tbf flon of the Home;. la a biptr- 

tiioa aowa aa a m e n d m eat ii ecfao d oled to be 
offiered bjr Repa Mi|i Hortei; ttmou RopuUi- 
caa, aad Joe Keaat^,.MaiiaelUtaettt Doaioe- 
rat, to hak wiilflU epdaeag oa the coutnic- 
tka of aow made Ihibafh the fanita 
The roade that wooM be built if thii aaiend- 
aieat im't adopted would lead to further dear- 
eattia( of the foraata at a high fmaaciil and 
eavinaaiaatal coat to U.S. taxpqieta 
Thii laiae aaieodmeot faiM ia the House 
last year oa a tie tmta The tobaidies that will 
coatiaue if this aieasun fails again canaot be 
justified under the belt-tightening that it being 
de n uinded by citizens of their Meral govem- 
ment 

Construction of new logging roads in itself it 
a waste of money. Roads to logging sites often 
have to be built over remote and steep terrain. 
The cottt that ate incurred are a aujor factor 
in the loss to taxpayers of millions of dollars 
on Forest Service timber sales Those losau al- 
ready ate neatly SI billion so far this decade 
Further, the Forest Service hat told Congress 


that the national forests face a $440 million 
backlog in maintenance needs abndy. So sAat 
is the point of building new roads, at additional 
cost to the truqrayen, given that existing roads 
are not being maintained? 

Further; thm are environmental concerns as- 
sociated srith the construction of roads 
through the foresta Chief artmng them is the 
effect on water quality and fishing through soil 
erosion and sedimentation in the streams. The 
Department of Agriculture has said that the 
major negative impact on water quality comes 
from roads. That affects not only ffshing and 
fisheries, but hundreds of communities that get 
their drinking water from streams that go 
through the foresU. Roads also harm wildlife 
by disturbing habitat and dividing forest com- 
munitiea 

The national forests already contain roads 
that, if put together; would be eight times the 
length of the interstate highway systertL U.S. 
taxp^ers should not be asked jo continue an 
expensive subsidy of roads that lead nowhere 
but to further destruction of the nation's 
foresta 
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EDITORIAL 


Weonbsoay, July 9, 1997 


A CCOSOiSQ to t r*> 
cent poll, thrw 
Alnti that rukk 
the Americas tax* 
paran noct are for 
alfn aid, cevenmiat waM 
and aboae. and eorper at a eret 
fora. Wltboot a doobt, oaliv 
taxpayer dollan to pay for 
new tocginf nada tsoorna* 
Ucnil foreata aoores hlA on 
tbedtUmi 


Thb p^* 
cal fact has 
not aaoa p ed 
fiscal oosaar* 


Kaafoh.R* 

Ohio, John 
Kdeiird Per* 
ter. R-QL, and 
odier RoMUi- 

cam in Con- 

9«ts. tnrhiHtna focal Rap. Ed 
Royce. R-Paflarton. T^ve 
Jotoad *im tbalr more envi- 
ranmauttDp cotaiter- 

parts in Oo HoBK. such as 
Rap. Joo«b KaoDady. 

Mass., tn sapnat tf an 
anaodment M wiadd eUnt- 

nate sun mlUfoa la fotoal 
sDbefdlH to dw ttanber todi» 

cry. The Pocter^Eeanady 

A men dam t would cot SM 
■flUoQ for Dev foffhic roads 
from the U.S. Ihnst Senriot 
bodtet and ^ rodpeBcQs a 
credit sysfoB vocdt about 06 

■lininn Jg vhlch 

panlas Mbtna the coat or 
mad buOdhii foam dw vice 
they pay far treat may toi m 
the natfoMl faraeta. 

The promarn doeant make 
donate or aeoaa. Ih foot, tt ba- 
as Bonay. ■W w ma UK nd 
UN. me fodml toeanoMBt 
foatMawt « MBfoa CD 

folKiif pcoKOB fa vm nr 


Whfld our rBgkB'a natkn- 
al forests now duite tiw 
vlsiUng iHibtls. timber 
cnmpanW an r^btzned 
for creKtng prM accea 
to puldic treason. We sup* 
port foe cflbrt tn Confess 
to eltminaU fimdisE for 
oittliM aew foofoc roads 
tn natteial fcnsta. 


Forest Servfoa peylnf b 

to private indiwtry vhUe 
rtkkba it to tbs publk by 
' iacklns np noeaUon foes for 
hlkSat In the local Angeles 
Ifotfonal Poreat? While we 
recosnise the thnber iadtmry 
has been building fowar and 
fower fofgtaig roads in the 
last five years, any mete road 
bonding by Qw U,S. ttqiaycr 
ia a arasie of 
taxpayer doi- 
bra ud may 
ba unnacet* 


Already, 
then art 
3TT,OQO Biles 
effosmt 
roads in our 
oatknalfor- 
■aia, enough 
toelr^& 
globaalmoet 

U UBis. Ihe govcntmcnt 
(foeoat beta atou^ money in 
its budget to tS mt 

roads, fot akna build new 
onaa. More would arlncross 
roadfoaa Ibraat areas and. 

>»Titiiarty ramarn rrmr a mmt 

slides and anvironmental deg- 
radathm. In bet much of tba 
Pood dam ag e last year to the 
Pactflc Noilhvest was doa to 
foBiBf reads that ali^ and 
slid dowD mp uM i w itM Bid dae- 
tnwted flab pcpniaiicna. 

In Nortban CaUfoirnla. ro^ 
bonding tfaaba sat vUd) 
dogs our itate raaamin and 
bsasns vatsr guality. Mwiy 
bml cldas rdy on foa Slata 
Waier Profoct for drmidng 
watar Md oonld pay toot* par 


founctafOSki 

bhbMoewr 


08kt reportod. A 


firfodwatatotoeodbol 

g ars m foe Odd bond 
to anma CM K ooats 
hsoat Sarvtoe Imn for 
buO^forJaattlflO 


dradUng and tnafownt coats. 

Whils |UB BsillkD won’t 

mke or break foe fodml 
bodpt. wa bdlavt a yea voto 
wbM foe Hooaa tiksa tto foe 
aniMtewu foie week would 
saad a flaasaage to dw Swwia 
that bostema as osoal cant 
OBCttaga We ngi ev local 
rraitreinnin who have aoein- 
dkewd sKvnt to eonsldto a 
veto for foe taxpayer, dw SB- 
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EDITW 

Taxpayers shouldn’t 
subsidize logging roads 

C ONGRESSIONAL representatives the Pacific Northwest have a 

green and golden opportunity tomorrow to do right by the 
environment and the economy: Vote to end federal subsidies for 
logging roads. 

: ^ no-brainer for taxpayers-rights activists, conservative budget 

liaviics and eniiironmentalists. If private timber companies are going to profit 
activities on public lands, they should pay all the associated costs — 
including the costs of road construction. 

Under the cunent U.$. Forest Service program, the government essentially 
trades trees for roads. In exchange for credits used in bidding for federal 
timber, the Forest Service subsidiaes the cost of building logging roads for * 

private firms. 

. Vested interests on both the left and n’^t are fighting to preserve this long 
unduDenged piece of corporate welfare. They argue it isn’t a giveaway. But 
the U.$. General Accounting Office confirmed that both timber companies and 
ydsieatkmal users are being subsidiied unfiiirly by general taxpayers for the 
use of those roads. 

amendment to a spendng iSl before the House this week would bar 
s^e ^ mOlion in federal money for new logging roads. Shutting down this 
wa'stefiil program pennanently, as both GOP House Budget Committee 
chairman John Kasieh d Ohio axtd consumer advocate Ralph Nader proposed in 
Feteniary, could result in savings of nearly SlOO miUioa over the next five 
years. 

' Washington state Democrat Nocm IHcks, a member of the House 
Appr^ciatio&s Comnuttee. worries that **this ussolt CO the roads prognobs is 
upwananted and nttsuodentood.** A Inacf is the assault on the 

environment that the roads program has waged foryears. The network cd 
subtidiaed logging roeds — now over 380.000 miles — has disturbed wDdlife 
mdcausedsoncrosioo.TbeWluteHouseCouodIedEconanueAdvisen . .. 

concluded earlier this year that the pdkies .Tadliuie devek^entand 
^loitatioo of natural resources. ** 

* Sofxka Washingtoa state congrcsakwil repreaentatives remaia undecided 
about this vote. Their uncertainty is on^lhomable. So rarely, after all. do 
princiidM of fiscal conservatism and req}onsible environmeiitMlism converge 
in'asin^ piece of legblation as clearly as they do here. Get off the fence, 
folks, and tell the Umber companies to hit the road — on iheir own di m e. 
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End welfare for timbering ' 

A vote (D coDtinue or end corpoivte wdfare fi>r tiadxr interests 
will be cost this week on the floor et the Ifouse of Represenutives. 
Wehopeinembersoftheaate’sdelegatioDwUltikethefiscilIjrcoa- 
servative side and vote to end.unoecessaiy taxpejrer subsidy to laise 
tiniber companies. 

, Anemendment to the Interior t^iopriatioDS bill would eliminate 
taxpa^ funding roads n^sded fw lo^ng on notionalforest landv. . 

It would not end timbering onpubliclai^, though it might properly a : 

arau^rtKfi lagging, nmept for the subsidy, wouldn’t be worth it The 
Forest Ser^ce has allowed tattpay^ to flmd 377,000 miles of ro^s ; ' 
for timber projects — with coi^ camouflaged in the form of credits to 
the companies for additional tinker. ' I 

Theamendment’ssponsorsareasdiverseasconservativebudget]',.' j 
committee rfiairnuin Hep. ddhi Kaslch (R-Obiop and libenl Rep. | 
Joseph Kennedy (D-Mass.} A similar amendment fliat would have 1 , j 
saved $42 million in lost year’s budget actually passed the House . 
dbe vote, only to be revened bn a j^liamentaty maneuver the next ' 
day — thanks to sane heavy induSty lobbying. 

We think timbering on natkmal forest bmds is a legitimate activity 
if carried out in an envitomneritally sound and cost-efficienl manner. 
Much of it is done that way. If temonslble timber Interesb want to / 
continue loggiry on public lands, tiiey ought to see that hidden siibsl- 
' dies aren’t going to help their"case as they compete with a growing ' I : 
recreation and environmenbd lobby. • . j 

But one tfaiiig ought to be dear on the amendment: It's not JusT" ' ' J 
environmentalists who support it, it’s fiscal conservatives too. •■'v- . 1 
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American public 
doesn’t support 
timber industry 


md pncrani, nmrtlKless xreei]. 
"What «• ndly need it to have a 


W ASamCTON - The Um- 
ber indulry fau Jolnad the 
rnikt of American Indua- 
trlae «hoae Maial beneOtt have 
become endancand or 
even ecUnct bacaoM 
they no lon(tr enjoy 
pul^ nqiiioti 

Tlniber cnimtry con- 
gtenmni of both partiee 
conceded thia fakiorlc 
ehange laat mek when 
they gave in to demanda 
that tfaa g oeeminaot atop 
aubaidnlnf the conatruc- 
tion at Ingglng nada In 
national (areata. To 
avoid the etlninalion at 
nett yanr'a appraatmate- 
ly t90 n&Uen bodget for timber 
roada by the Hence of Rapreaenta- 
ttvea, hading Nocthireat nie m hera 
aprang a laat-inlBate cotnpreanlae 
that cute the amenat In halt 
Thtae Ongon mambara favored 
the naora draaUc “ttaan haark* 
amendment to the Sacal UM apend- 
ing bill for the Intarlor Department, 
FOraat Servloa and ralatad ageaiclea. 
Repa. gUaabeth Twnt, Bari Bln- 
oaenauar and Dadanc Hoolay aald 
Uie Umber road propam ana a fia- 
cal and envlroontailal diaaater. 

AH thiae aappoct a halt to road 
oanatmetton in tbadbaa foreata and 
men Amdbig for repairing and 
oblilcraUiig ailethg roada, arhlch 
have been a malar caaae at land- 
alidea, aroalea and alream 
mtlnifTititjon 

Dei i ito tht fpltt In the ddtsa- 
Uoa ~ vUh Rii^ Bob Smith, Ro* 
pttbUeti, tnd Mr DaMo. Demo- 
crat. MfpoctiBC wttnmrt fUndlnf 
«D but Saltb tined that tbt 
FDiwt Stnkt DBtdi to fpend tom 
«e bnUdbig ntw raadi and Bort on 
nalntaMnf and flxtnc axMlnf 
oaea. 

Futm ■uimnad tba 
•diMra* vtow. iajdBCi "Tim taxpay- 
er para tfarw tfmoa fcr Bwm 
roada.** flrat. <ha f prammtn t paya 
tat btilifiiif ttm, iban tat malii- 
talnlnt tham and. whan flood and 
anviranaanla] duMii ocoor. 
thorn and tha aavlroomcatal 
problana 

D^teio, iriw fooilit 10 aara the 


debate whare w» make a mora ra- 
tional Ibreat policy in this country 
and a more rational 
Foada policy at tha Pot- 
eat ha aaid. 

Smith, dialrman of 
the House Acriculture 
Coanmlttee. It holding 
hearlnp on naticmil for- 
caU iaauea with an eye 
to introducing lagisla- 
tion later this year. But 
Smith U a leading booat- 
er of industry, sucoaas- 
fuUy oaiDg a parliamen- 
tary rule laat week to 
kin • dunie in the Inte- 
rior spending bUl that would have 
reetiicted a type of road aubaidy 
only to bmU ciompantea Hit move 
served tat intaresta of about SO 
large corporatloiia 

there was a time, especially af- 
ter World War It when tha nation 
was rapidly buUdlng homes, that 
govenunaot help tor the Northwest 
timber laduaCzy made eenae to 
many people. But unsuatalnatde log- 
ging and road building on national 
fbraita showed itself to be highly, 
daalnictive of native fish, wildlife.' 
water qualibr and ecoayalema. 

The momentum now la on the 
aide of balenelBg the budget and 
ailndnatlDg ‘‘corporate welCara,** 
wfaUa support for anvlroiunental 
proteetimi rmnalna strong. 'Hie 
moat wtrame example, the tobacco 
lodustiy. hu become public enemy 
No. 1 for poHtWana everywhere. It 
besii't me^ loet its fbdaral aubal- 
diea, but has been forced to agree to 
ever stricter regulation and to pay 
hQUona to fovenuBent. 

The status of tha timber Indue- 
try hae not eunk as low as that of 
the t o bac co imbistry. but It hai fid- 
lowed a similar pattern of Industry 
rasistanea to toring raatity ftdiowed 
by a sharp downinrd sUte of gov- 
ernment eupport. flainiy. Its baH- 
room days are ovmr. 


Larry Swfshsr. a cofumiUsf basset 
in WtasAlagSan, ZXC. uriMs/britocif- 
teNonhamtnna^apers. 
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Why waste rhciney pn jo^gihg roa®' 


Washington spends about $30 million a i 
year subsidizing the construction of logging / 
roads in national forests. These roads cause 
erosion, pollute creeks and deface the wilder- 
ness. 3'hey are blamed for landslides that oc- 
curred during the flooding in the Northwest 
last year. 

As U.S. Rep. Elizabeth Purse, an Oregon 
Democrat who is working with both Republi- 
cans and Democrats to get rid of the subsi- 
dies, says, "First we pay to build them. Then 
every time there is a flood, the public has to 
pay for it again." 1 

' The House of Representatives is sched- 
uled this week to review a proposal to cut or 
eliminate the subsidies. President Clinton fa- 
vors eliminating the expense. 

This issue should unite both conservatives 
who want to cut Big Government and envi- 


ronmentalists who want to stop the destruc- 
tion of America's woodlands. 

The timber industry defends the expense, 
saying the roads also allow for greater recre- 
ational use of the forests. That’s so much 
sawdust. 

There already are more than 380,000 
miles of logging roads carved through the 
forests. This is eight times the length of the 
interstate highway system. 

Hunters, hikers and others do not lack for 
access to the national forests. Outdoors en- 
thusiasts would much prefer clean creeks and 
pristine forests to more roads and, additional ' 
erosion. 

The issue for Congress should be easy. 
Washington shouldn't spend taxpayers’ mon- 
ey to despoil public resources. 



^ I't 

v^-^ ^Q|^ffR.OADS 

» ; 'BuHget cotters could ax this subsidy 

f The . U^s! Forest . Seryice. , oversees agreed to cut only $5.6 million. '• 

Ameiiu's^f^erally owHed.^Creea. It also Budget-conscious and environmentally 
oversees the 380,000 miles of roads running minded senators should retain at least that 
through th'ose forests. Fpra^service offi- mesger cut A wide range of people — from 
cisls' say ttey, doiilt ne^^^i^n^y roads, the balanced-budget folks at the Concord 
ah'd ’VafV^'Sd'iOf miirfon^^ehind in Coalition to the iiature-loving supporters of 
maintenance.: • ?i . ' the Wilderness Society — back the idea. 

'So the' hatibnal formiis 'prolMhly don’t Timbergroupsopposetteroadcutsanddis- 
need new'roads, particularly if the roads are pute the figures used to justify them, 
built to allow loggers access tb'iemote areas. Roads can contribute to ecological proh- 

Reps.' John Edward Porter, R-IIE, and Joe .lems, including erosion and mudslides, and 
Kennedy, ;b-Han., tried to 'cut, Stl million contamination of creeks and lakes. If log- 
for forest road constracdoiL tiqnL an appro- gers want to cut remote, publicly owned tim- 
pnations bill 'Unfortnnatel^' the House her, they should pay for the road to reach it 
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Those Pricey Back Roads 


Taxpayer lubaldtei to loalDf ctunpanka that 
cut HMdi throtisb fetleral roreatj have proven 
(lacally waatefuTand envtronaicntaliy dutrue* 
tive. Bipartisan lefUIaOm aehiNhiled to coma 
before the Houic today would end this federal 
glvtaway. It‘a time to do so. 

More than 380,000 mllea of dirt iofflag roadi 
already w(A the natton'a' foteiti. I^ti enough 
to circle the earth nearly IS timet. In tosia 
parts of the Northwest, ene a^uire mile of for- 
eat it laced with up to ^ nulet ef read. 

Timber cempaolea that purehaae federal te- 
eat parceli at auction win not only the rifht to 
lag trees but alao to cut tfieM aeeeaa nadi. 
Uofier «9d«tlng taw, the eempanlet then deduct 
the cost of road buildtng from thrir payuMnts to 
the Treasury. Taa^vent give back eloee to ISO 
million a year under tnls arrangement tn 


■ddlUop, the federal eovornment is reiponiible 
(br maintalrving all ihetc roads, and that cost 
rhea with evary new mile cut. 

The puUic and the (oresta lose In other ways 
aaweutremthis industry subsidy. Koads chan- 
nel ttonn water, erodtng land and dumping 
rocks and toll Into stream beds. As surrounding 
trees are cut the risk of floodinc Increases, 
deftreytng wstersheda and hatnUt for fish and 
wildlife. 

Aa aa^dment to a bill funding the U.S. 
Porost Sttvka weald eliminate the logger’s 
credit fee road building; timber eempanies 
should rfdoly beer that coat Tim government 
would ftm these roads. Perhaps with- 

out the ghrseway, the backlog of road repair 
could be reduced and the watershed destruction 
slowed in aoAO forssta. 
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fluids need cuts 


The iog^g industry has managed, for the moment at ; ' 
least, to get out of finally paying for roads to log^ng sites . 
in natio^ forests, despite the vast m^ority of the roads 
existing solely for industry's tenefit 

The House.Thursday voted to cut $5.6 million horn the 
federal road construction plan in national forests, about 13 
percent of the $41.5 million cut sought by environmental- 
ists and a coalition Democrats an4 moderate 
Republicans. The inoney is part of a $13 billion mterior 
Department spcmding padiige that was to come up for a 
final House vote today 

Environmentalists argue that in addition to scarring tiie 
landscape, some 70 p«centoflogging roads are used exclu- . 
sively by the timber industry As such, they say logging 
companies, not taxpayers, should be the ones to foot the 
bill for the roads. Road-program backers say afederal nde 
is needed to keep small k^ing companies in business, 
arid that the roads are used for many other things, iniidud- 
ingfirefi^ting and recreation. 

One has to side largely with the environmentalists here, 
particularly given the logging industry's diminished nde 
in national forests. While the flrefi^ting and recreation 
arguments do carry some wei^t they aren’t oumth to 
justify the tax credits and fiiU-blown road building laro- . 
grams provided by the federal government 

Some offsetting federal money miifot be justified for 
roads that ultimately will serve a recreational or otiier 
public-service purpose. But fiill federal fiinding for compa- 
nies to hadt away at hillsides in the pursuit of profits? Not 
anymore 

JK 
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Timber Subsidy 

Taxpayers should not pay for building lo ggin g roads 


Congreas should yote to aminsie ftmdtng 
far the canstmetkio eC new kiggiiig roads in 
our nadansl brests. It doesnt make sense S- 
nandallir or envinininetltally. 

The fagging rands praenun is nn unnecac- 
ssry tsxpsgiers' subsim ( 1 * the timber indus- 
try and encourages the destructfan o( old- 
grawtii trees in natfanal farests. 

A great question . Is whether tnora fagging 
roads ate even needed. Only 4 percent oiQm- 
ber harvested In the Unitra Slates is taken 
firom natianal Csresta. yet there are nearly 
380.000 miles of roadiia'lheoe pidific forests 
- seven times die total nilieiaie orttie brter- 
stsfa Bigliway flyst s m. Hie US. Ptnest Serv- 
ice cannot even mabitfaB the existing roads, 
j in March that It had a 0440 miDfah. 
I of mad iminMttaiioe neeite. nkgr baBd 
I mads when then to no monoy 


awailal^ to mnfatsln the onea already these? 

Lagging roads can harm the environment by 
threatening wSdIife. causing etusfaa, pottuUng 
water supplies and cantrifauting to landsBilee 
in mountmnous areas. 

Eliminating taxpayer aut^rt of loggiag 
roads weal stop togging in the national far- 
esls. ^ it would (wt a stop to government 
sabsi^tHo of the roads. 

Ahipartisan Ufl tw UA Rra. John Porter. ■ 
and Jotoh feraiedy. D-Mass., would 
efiminate the fagging road subfady nid save 
tawers MIA miiUon next year. The mea- 
aiae fa auppoitad ^ CHiient A^nst Govern- 
ment Waste mid iheKtoacord Coalition CM- 
sens'Councfl. 

Ceopeas fawuld peas the Porter-Kenneihr 
osaL Its passage wffl save tax funds and 
protect oar mmonal farests. 
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Those Pricey Baek Roads 


init ro*df through ie^enl'lbi^ havt proven 
fiietlly wutdiu end enviroiuDenUlIy dettruc- 
Sputiim legiilatlan ichedulM to come 
before ue House today would endTMr federal 
giveaway. It's time to ^ so. 

More than 380.000 miles of dirt logging rads 
already web the nation's farests. Ihat'a enough 
to circle ^ earth nearly 15 tlipes. In some 
parts d the Northweit, one square niile of for- 
est is lu^ witt up'to 20 mites of. toad. 

Timber cOnqianles that purchase federal for- 
est parcels at auction win not only the right to 
1^ trees but also .tO cut these accen roads. 
Under icdstiiig law, the conqianles then deduct 
the cost of road bulling from their payments to 
the Tfeasuty. Taiqiiayers give back close to $50 
million a year under this arrangement In 


addition, thOfedeadgOvernment-ia resUdiiSible 
- for maihtaiiilng all rase roads, iind that cost 
rises with every new mile cut 
. Hie public and the forests lose in other ways 
as s^ fromtMs Industry subsidy. Roads chan- 
nel Storm water, eroding land and dumping 
rocks and soil into stream beds. As surrounding ' 
. trees ate cut the risk of Hooding increases, 
destroying watersheds end habitat for fish and 
wildlift ■ 

An amendment to a bill funding the U.S. 

' Porest Senice would eliminate the logger’s 
credit for road building; timber companies 
should rirtt^ bear that cost The government 
would sm maintain these roads. Perhaps withr 
out the gtveasray, .the backlog of road repair 
eouldbe reihuedandthe watershed destruction 
. slowed in sOmefOrests. 


Newspapers from across the country write in support of 
the Porter/Kennedy amendment; 


The SeatUe Times 

The Pasadena News 

The Los Angeles Times 

USA TODAY 

The Orange County Register 

The Washington Post 

The Atlanta Journal 

The Houston Chronicle 

The Missoula (MN) Missoulian | 

1 

The Ventura Co. (CA) Star 

The Salt Lake City Tribune 
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